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CHAPTER I. 



^ellicnlun retorem retinciu et fimite polhat 
Astutam npido gestu rab pectore vulp«m. 



J. H£ next personage of whom some detached 
and mutilated memorandums present themselves, 
must be an object of conjecture, but the peculiari- 
ties concerning him are very striking, and the 
changes of bis character and conduct so very con- 
siderable, that it may not be unamusing to some 
readers, to look back on the last twenty-five years, 
and endeavour to discover, to whom they will 
apply. 

The individual alluded to in out Manuscript, is 
mentioned as having been educated In the princi- 
ples of the Dissenters, and to faeve officiated in 

VOL. II B earlier 
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earlier life, as a clerk in some manufactory, or 
with some merchant, at Liverpool. It may be 
questioned, whether he entirely ever got rid of hit 
former pi'ejudtces, but on some occasion or other, 
he chose to offer himself to the Bishop of Landaff 
as a candidate for orders. By him he was oF' 
dained, and he rendered himself so acceptable to 
the Biabop, that be made hina his Chaplain. Pre- 
ferment he had none to give bim, at least no op- 
portunity of making provision for his Chaplain pre- 
sented itself, and the subject of this article was for 
a long series of yean confined to a scanty income, 
obtained from laborious curacies, and from the 
not much more tolerable labour of pen-drudgerj 
for booksellers. 

With his entrance into holy orders, the spirit of 
orthodoxy and loyalty did not immediately accom- 
pany l)im. His more intimate associates were still 
those, who, on all occasions, avowed and practised 
hostility to the Established Church, and friendship' 
for French principled ; and he 30 far forgot himself, 
that for a time, at least, he was an active member 
of the famous, or rather infamous, Corresponding 
Society. His very particular friends were Mr. 
Stone, Helen Maria Williams, Mr. Holcroft, Mrs. 
Wolstoncrafl, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Kippis — et id 
germs 9mne. 

In 
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ta this interval he published sefmons, which ifere 
Well received, some essays, rather heavy, hut which 
indicated powers of thinking. He translated a 
•very popular theological work, and this with so 
much success, that it introduced him to the notice 
of an excellent and venerable prelate, who has be' 
fore been named, and who always eagerly sought 
opportunities of distinguisliing and rewarding lite- 
rary exertions, particularly such as promised to be 
useful to the Church. 

He had then the discretion to withdraw his 
name from the above-mentioned society, and de' 
monstrated a little more circumspection, with re- 
spect to those with whom he associated. He 
however married a rigid Dissenter, to whom he 
eventually owed the prosperity, which attended his 
close of life. 

By a concurrent series of fortunate circumstances, 
he was finally introduced to the Premier, and em- 
ployed by him in some confidential services. The 
consequence of this was preferment so considerable 
as to secure a perfect independence. 

His publications were very numerous, and he had 
obtained a sort of name among publishers, which 
occasioned many manuscripts of authors to be con- 
fided to him for revision and correction. Among 
others, he superintended the very popular work by 
B % Colonel 
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Colonel Drinkwater, on the siege of Gibraltaf^ 
It is, liowever, to be apprehended, that he some- 
times allowed his name to be preSxed, when he had 
not a great deal to do with the substance and body ^ 
of the work. 

And so much for Dr. ••*••*•. 
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CHAPTER n. 



His primnm studium est «ere risui^ 
Ex re qnalibet, et leves cachinno* 
Movere, et recitatione ficti 
Lingas Dobilium cxcitare iaudei. 
Norant scommatibus placeie salsis 
£t mordacibui i^itare dictii 
St quem simplicioTibHi sotaruHt 
Vita moribun esse, et tnstitutia 
Aplant deDique, punctum ad omne, b 



X.H£ viciiisitudes of fortuDe, of principles, aod <tS 
conduct, which characterised the indiyid^?! a^oye 
introduced, not improbably brought to the recollec- 
tioD of tae Sexagenarian, another personage of still 
more eccentric and contradictory qualities. For 
(aamedlately «uc;ceeding the above sketch, after the 
erasure of some lines, in which occur the words 
picomistency, unprincipled, uncommotiijf good luck, 
we 6nd the following observations : — 

" I have often regretted that on leaving his so- 
ciety, I did not constantly write down the good 
^n^ said by John Wilkes. I transcribe from 
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memory these few particulars concerning him, and 
I mby perhaps hereafter increase the catalogue. 

" He was really'a sad dog, but most delightfully 
. amusing, facetious, witty, well-tnfonned, and with 
much various, though not profound learning. 

" He was sometimes so intolerably sarcastic, 
and more particularly ©t the expence of his friends 
in the city, that the wonder is, bpw he could 8<j 
long continue in their good graces. He never put 
any restraint upon himselt^ when in CCtrnpany, on 
the other side of Tepiple-bar, hut indulged in all 
the satire of his wit, at the citizens' expeuee. A 
few examples, among a hundred that could ^asilj 
be given, may suffice. 

" When confined iu the King's Bench, he was 
waited upon by a deputation from some ward 'm 
the city, when the office of alderman was vacant. 
As there had already been great fermentation oi) 
his account, and iifuch more apprehended, they who 
were deputed, undertook to remonstrate m\i\ 
\Vilkes on the (Janger to the public peace, which 
would result from his offering himself as a candi- 
date on the present occasion, and expressed thg 
hope that he would at least wait till some more 
suitable opportunity presented itself. But they 
mistook their man ; this was with him an additional 
motive for persevering in his first intentions. After 
fniicb useless conversation, one of the li^putieif 
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at length exclaimed, ' Well, Mr. Wilkes, if you 
are thus determined, we must take the sense of 
the ward.' *■ With all my heart,' replied Wilkes, 
* I will take the non-sense, and beat you tea 
to one.* 

" Upon another occasion, Wilkes attended a 
city dinner, not long after his promotion to city- 
honours. Among the guests was a noisy vulgar de- 
puty, a great glutton, who, on his entering the din- 
ner room, always with great deliberation tool^ off 
his wig, suspended it on a pin, and with due soism^ 
nity put on a white cotton night-cap. Wilkes, who 
certainly was a high bred raan, and never accus- 
tomed to similar exhibitions, could not take his eye* 
from so strange and novel a pictui^. At length, th^ 
deputy, with unblushing familiarity, walked up to 
Wilkes, and asked him whether he did not thiok 
that his night-cap became him? ^Oh! Yes, Sir,' 
replied Wilkes, * but it wonld look much better if 
it was puHed quite over your fiice.* 

•* Wilkes's diBUke of the SpQteh was sufficiently 
notorious, yet he was vei^ partial to Boswell, and 
often sougtit his society. J dined with him once, 
(^loquitur Sexagenarius mster} when, among some 
enlightened people, was present a heavy, stupid, ' 
consequential fellow, who held some city office, and 
who often, in the course of the conversation, treated 
Wilkes wirii much rudeness. It seemed that Wilkes 

and 
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and Boswell had met in Italy^ and had ascended tq 
the top of Vesuvius together. They recapi^latpd 
various circumstances of their expediUoa with 
much pleasantness and good-humour: and among 
.other things, Boswell reminded Wilkes, with nq 
ordinary satisfaction, of the exquisite Lacryma 
C^hristi, which they bad found at a hermitage for 
the accommodation of travellers, half-way up ihQ 
mountain : ' Pray brother Wilkes,' said the citj- 
zen, ' what is Lacryma Christi?' The answer 
which is here omitted, joined the most perfect wit, 
tp the grossest blasphemy. 

" But neither would Wilkes sparp ^oswell, or 
conceal before him his prejudices against the Scotch 
nation. He seemed to seize, with particular ayi-> 
dity, every opportunity to play upon Boswell, when 
any thing relating to Scotland was introduced. 
' You must acknowledge, my friend Wilkes,' ob- 
aerved Boswell one day, ' that the approach to 
Edinburgh from the London road, presents a vefy 
picturesque and interesting picture.' * Why so it 
perhaps ma^^' returned Wilkes,' ' but when I 
was there, the wind was in my face, and it brought 
with it such a confounded sUok, that I was ohiiged 
to keep my handkerchief to oiy nose, the whole 
of the way, and could see nothing of the prospect.' 

" Not long afterwards, Boswell was speaking of 
some Scotch nobleman, who was very fond of plant- 
ing* 
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Ing, and had ornamented bis domain with some rerf 
fine and beautiful forest-trees. ' Where could this 
possibly be,' said Wilkes ; ' I travelled through the 
country with an American servant, and after we had 
Yisited various places in different parts of Scotland, 
I enquired of }iini what his general opinion was of 
the country?' 'Oh, Sir!' replied the American, 
* it K^ely cleared-^ 

" There was a heavy Lord Mayor inWilkes's time, 
iirho, by persevering steadily in the pursuit of one 
object, accumulated an immense fortune, and rose 
progressively from the dignity of Commoo-council- 
man to the State coach, and the Mansion house. His 
6r5t entrance into life was as a common bricklayer. 
At one of the Old Bailey dinners, bis lordgt»p, aiier 
a sumptuous repast on turbot and venison, was eat- 
ing an immense quantity of butter with his cheese— 
.' Why brother,' said Wilkes, ' you lay it on with 

" There is a singular anecdote of this saine Lord 
Mayor, flemoostrative of the parsinionious princi- 
ples, bjr tlie exercise of which he doubtless rose to 
opulence. His only son was brought up in the 
same mean profession, and one day fell from a scaf- 
fold, and was killed by the fall. The father, who was 
present, on seeing the accident, only exclaimed, 
' Take care of his watch,' 

"In the riots of the year 1780, which at the same 
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time eodatigerad and disgraced the metropolu, 
Wilkes was lamenting tlic ungovernable violence 
of a London mob ; — upon this, some brother citi- 
aen took ham up shortly, and reminded him of the 
disturbances of which he had formerly been the 
occasion. ' Sir,' returned Wilkes, ' I never was a 
WJIkite.' 

" He was not apt to express outwardly any thing' 
like chagrin or mortification, but he certainty took 
his disapotntment at Brentford, the last time that 
he ofTered himself 9s candidate for Middlesex, very 
heavily to heart ' I should much have liked,' 
he would say, * to have died in my geers.' Upon 
a similar occasion he exclaimed, ' I can only con^r 
pare myself to an exhausted volcano.' 

" Among other peculiarities and contradictions 
which marked Wilkes's character, was a passion he 
had for collecting bibles, of which he had certainly 
obtained a great number of curious editions. Buf 
he was nevertheles consistent in his profligacy, 
and whenever the subject of religion or scripture 
Was introduced, treated both with the keenest ridj> 
cule. 

" He called one morning upon a friend who resided 
in a very close and retired situation in the city, but 
who had a small opening before the house, of a few 
yards square, and two plants, which once looked 
like lilacs, in large tubs, adorned his windows. 

Mei< 
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Men were eniployed in painting the outside of tlie 
house. ' Brother,' said Wiikes to his friend, 
' sulfer me to plead Id behalf of these m-o 
poor lilacs in the tubs ; pray iet them be painted 
too.' 

" WilkeB was particularly fond of the society oS 
learned men, though not by any means profoundly 
erudite himself. On some distinguished Greek 
sehplar being niimed to \ma, be expressed a great 
desire to have his acquaintance. ' Prny malie ni4 
know him,' says Wilkes, ' and tell him I should 
very much like pergracari* with him.' To which 
the person alluded to would have made no kind of 
objectipn." 

There were other broken and unBnished scraps 
|Q the Manuscript about Wilkes, which in appear- 
^ce were intended to revive the recollection of 
circumstances to be detailed at some houi* of 
leisure. T^h^re is, however, Itliis remark at the 
lend. 

"Wjlkes K?s of t^t distiogubhed enunence for 
facetiousness and humour, it may indeed be said 
for wit, that it ^'as the fashion of the day to ascribe 
^y very striking and pppular bpn mot to him, and 
about the time of his disappearing fi'om the stage, 
to him or Jekyll. They have both, in all probabi- 

*■ Pergnecari means to spend the A»y aad nigbt in drinking. 
lity. 
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lity, had the reputation of saying what neither of 
them ever uttered ; though both were eminently 
dutinguished for saying naturally and unaffectedly 
inDumerable good things. 

A few of these children of questionable parentage 
are preserved. No matter to which of the above^ 
or to whom they belong. 

Querist — Where, observed a Roman Catholic, 
in warm dispute with a Protestant, where was your 
religion before Luther ? 

Q. Did you wash your &ce this morning ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Where was your face before it wm waihed ? 

I wish you at the devil, said somebody to Wiilces. 

I don't wish you there. 

Why? 

Because I never wish to meet you again. 

Where the devil did you come from ? said WiHte», 
to a beggar in the Isle of Wight. 
From the devil. 
What ie there going on there ? 
Much the same as here. 
What's that? 
The rich taken in, and the poor kept out. 

Th« 
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The above are a few of tLe facetipus aptiptbeginst 
ivhkh seemed, in the opinion of the Sexegeaarian 
to merit preservation. There are others in the 
Manuscript, but they are either more familiar, or 
less interesting. Contrasted to the above, are 
two extraordinary instances of ignorance, which ap- 
peat to have been written down as marvellous ex- 
amples of a total want of cotnpi-ehension and inteU 
ligence. 

A woman of decent appearance came into a sta- 
tioner's shop, where the Sexagenarian was present, 
and desired to purchase a pen^ for which she paid 
a penny. On receiving it, sbe returned it with the 
observation, that it was good for nothing. Another 
Was given her, but she gave this also back again, 
with the same remark. On being asked what fault 
she had to find with Uiem — " Why bow," she re- 
turned, " could they possibly be good for any 
tiling, when both had a slit at the end." 

Tbe other instance is no less curious, and also 
happened in the presence of our friend. 

A female came into a bookseller's shop with a 
slip of paper in her hand, upon which was written 
a verse from Scripture, with the proper reference to 
the place from whence it was taken. 

" I want," said she, " the sermon on that text, 

and two of my neighbours will each be glad of one 

alio." The bookseller surprised, enquired whose 

sermon 
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sermon it was. " Our curate's," she repK«d, 
••and he preached it last Sunday." On being 
asked whether she knew if it had been printed, 
she traa a little displeased, and pettishly observed, 
" how could it be preached if it had not been 
printed." No explanation or remonstrance availed 
to satisfy, and she tef^ the shop, convinced that th6 
booicselter could, if he had thought proper, have ac- 
commodated her with what she wanted. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Teroeritai est videlicet florentis ietati«, prudeMtk lenet. 
centis. 

Adolescentia sola est iavalida Tiribus, infirma coDsiliii, 
vitio calens, fastidiftsa monitoribus, illecebrosa deikiU. 



JSl. LtTEHART life, like adversity, introduce* a 
man to strange and opposite acquaintance. Genius, 
talent, and learning are not limited to rank or sta- 
tion, and the ingenuous desire of receiving as well 
^as of communicating information, induces an indi- 
vidual of such fH'opensities to put aside those pre- 
judices, which marked differences of opinion in 
creeds and in politics, have an unavoidable tendency 
to excite. That such were the feelings, and such the 
circumstances of our venerable friend, at a certain 
period of his life, appear from the following loose 
memoranda, which he evidently intended, at some 
period or other, to arrange and methodize. 

"What,, 
3 
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** What shall that individual all^, to ward off 
and repel the charge of inconsistency, who began 
bis career in life undertheauspices of James Towns- 
end, of Bruce Castle, of the patriotic Aldermen Saw- 
bridge and Oliver; who confesses that he spent 
agreeable hours with Price and Priestley, and Hornc 
Tooke, and Major Cartwright, and Kippis ; and af- 
tenvards with a well known popular Baronet, and 
Dr. Disney, and Walker of Liverpool, and very 
many others of this description. The same person in 
the decline of life, had no friends, associates, or in- 
deed acquaintance, but with individuals whose prin- 
ciples, sentiments, and conduct, were as diametri- 
cally opposite, to those of the characters abOTtf 
named, as light to darkness." 

The fact is to be thus explained: — The first en- 
trance into life must be incidental altogether; our 
first connexions are unavoidably those of our rela- 
tives, and their friends and associates ; principles 
are unfolded only by time and experience, and then 
it is, that intimacies and attachments are formed 
and confirmed by similarity of taste, -sentiments, 
and pursuits. Our Sexagenarian, as appears from 
bis notes, first lived, where almost the whole of 
what might properly be denominated taste and 
learning, was confined to the Dissenters. Mark^ 
reader, not Methodists ; - never was much taste or 
learning vbible among these sectaries^ but among 

the 
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the old Preabjterkns, who constituted, b the plac* 
alluded to, both a nuiuerous and respectable claas. 
Neither did the word Prefibyterian by any nieaDs 
imply " an iiQmoral man, a peatilent citizen, of a 
disloyal subject." He was tberefore and of neces- 
sity compelled, though fttm and immoveable in bit 
own religious tenets, to associate much and fami< 
liarly with them, in order to participate in com* 
m(»i in the literary barter, which was carried on 
with much fairness and liberality on all sides. 

Afterwards having formed a tender domestic con* 
nection, the ramification from which, drew him not 
unwilling to the metropolis ; bis femily engagements 
thre\%him abruptly, and in the heat of the American 
war, amidst " a croud of patriots," many of wbos« 
names have before been menUoned.. Young and 
inexpierienced, dazzled with the name of liberty, 
confounded by subtleties of argument, which, if he 
could not accurately analyze, he was still unable to 
confute ; and lastly, with the prospect placed before 
him of ease and independence, can it excite sur- 
prise, that he should get entangled in a net, of whicli 
the meshes were at the same lime so Bae, as to 
elude detection, and too strong to allow of escape? 

Politics, however, was not the subject for which 
he was best qualified, nor did they ever interest his 
affections, or exercise the better powers of his mind. 
He was rather the instrument thau the operator, 

VOL. II. C ■ and 
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ftnd he confesses that he has.often looked back with 
a sort of shame and compunction, at having been, 
sometimes, the means of circulating ingredients, of 
the full tendency of which he was then unconsdous, 
but which he has since ascertained to have developed 
some of those poisonous seeds, the pernicious eBecls 
of which, Europe, nay the whole world, lias for 
the last five and twenty years experienced. 

He derived, however, some consolation from the 
hofte, indeed the confident belief, that many of those 
individuals, to whom a chain of fortuitous circum- 
stances thus introduced him, were not themselves 
aware of the ultimate consequences of their conduct. 
The spirit of distrust and suspicion, which, in our 
free country, always follows with unremitting vigi- 
lance, the measures and the ministers of government, 
the emotions of wounded pride, of dbappointed am- 
bition, and, in some instances of personal enmity, 
combined to form the stimulus which actuated the 
conduct of (nany of the iiest and ablest characters 
among them. Many also, it is apprehended, dis- 
covered the illusion in time, and retracted their 
errors, before they had operated to the injury of 
their country. 

Be the abore as it may, the whole of the junta 

iias disappeared like " the baseless fabric of a 

vision,*' and of the individuals more particularly 

alluded to, the writer of these pages was, when 

■ this 
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this was recorded, the " only rack which was hft 
behind." 

It may not be altogether unentertaiaing to say 
a little on some of tixae worthies, the result of 
persona] knowledge. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



Wb&t variety of herbs loever are shuffled together in the 
di>fa, yet the whole mass is swallowed up in one nanM of 
sallet. Id like manner, under the consideration of namei, 
I will nitke a hodge-podge of differing articles. 



James T. of B. Castle, was the most extraordi- 
nary character of them all. He was of a good 
family, bis father having been an opulent merchant 
Atderman of London, and Member of Parliament. 
Whether this gentleman had that determined and 
implacable spirit of resistance to the measures of 
government, which afterwards characterized his son, 
has not been recorded. This James T.'s 6rst ap- 
pearance as a candidate for political fame, was when 
he served the office of Sheriff, with Sawbridge, and 
perhaps the same office has never since been iilled 
by such individuals, possessing, in such entire 
unison, qualities so eccentric. It is not intended to 
write T.'s life, though it deserves a place in our 
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biographical collections, far better than man; 
which there make their appearance. 

The principle upon which he seemingly acted, was 
to resist government in every thing, though this viag 
hardly fair on the score of gratitude. He married 
a natural daughter of the last Lord C. who left Mrs. 
T. alt his estates, which were very large indeed, 
but as she had been bom abroad, and had never 
been naturalized, the estates were forfeited to th« 
crown. The then Lord Holland had an intimate 
political connection with Mr. T.*s father, and 
through his parliamentary interest, the estates were 
restored to Lord C.'s daughter, and confirmed to 
her by act of Parliament. 

This liberality had, however, no sort of influence 
on his conduct ; his own opinion on any subject was 
the standard of righ^ and fori guid sentiatt his 
motto. During the time of his serving the office of 
Sheriff, it was thought expedient by government to 
execute some rioters in Spltal-fields, in the neigh- 
bourhood \fhere the offence had been committed. 
Thb he and his brother Sheriff strenuously resisted, 
contending they were not justified in seeing the sen- 
tence of the law put in force, except at the usual 
place of execution. They were, however, obliged 
to give way. Upon another occasion, he resisted 
the payment of^he land-tax, and suffered his effects 
to be seized at T. from the excuse that in the case 
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of Wilkes and Lutterell, tb» county of Middleseit 
was not legally' represented. 

He had great natural eloquence, though he bad 
not taken much pains in the cultivation of bis mind ; 
and be always commanded attention in the Houbc of 
Commons, where he once very narrowly escaped 
being sent to the Tower, in consequence of some 
intemperate expressions against the Princess Dow- 
ager of Wales. His most particular friends were 
Lord Sheiburne and Colonel Barr^. He represented 
Calne, Lord Shelburne's borough, and when in 
town, always resided in his lordship's house. 
Whatever may be thought of bis politics, though 
they certainly were of a mischievous tendency, he 
was a firm and steady friend> and so tenacious of 
his promise, that he would leave the remotest part 
of tlie kingdom, and the most delightful society, tQ 
attend and give his vote at Guildhall, though for 
the meanest individual, and the humblest office. 
He was very proud and tenacious of bis dignity 
among the great, though of the most conciliating 
affability with his inferiors. He would travel frotp 
one end of the kingdom to the other without a ser-: 
yant, and with a small change of linen in q. leathern 
trunk behind the saddle. 

The Sexagenarian once accompanied bim on ^ 
fishing excursion, in a remote province, and he 
cbose, in the kitchen of the village-alehouse, where 

they 
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tbey stopped for refrestiment, to dress some of the 
Hah that had beea caught. A lahouriog man came 
in to enquire of the landlord bow to get a letter to 
I-ondon at least expence. " Give me your letter," 
Said Mr. T. " and it shall cost nothing." He ac- 
cordingly asked for pen and ink, and franked it, to 
the great amazement of seven or eight peasants, who 
were standing about to see the novel spectacle of a 
Gemman dressing his own iish. 

A great deal more might be said, and not without 
exciting interest, of this singular character, but it 
appears that our friend's memorandums must be 
curtailed ; they would otherwise extend to too great 
a leu(^. With the exception of Lord Shelburne 
and Colonel Barr^, Mr. T.'s political friends varied 
somewhat with times and circumstancea. He was 
onoe very intimate with LordThurlow, with Home 
Toote, with Sawbridge, and Oliver, and Wilkes, and 
iqat^ ^milar characters of Uiat day, but before his 
death, these connections ceased altc^ether. 

His SOD} it seems, partook of his fatlier's eiithu- 
siasm, or what they mutually understood to be the 
cause of liberty, and attached himself to the darning 
patriots of the day. 

The London Aldermen of those days, at least it 
is true of many among them, were in some respects 
different from those of the present. There were 
not a few individuals of birth and fortune, but little 

cou- 
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connected with commerce, who used their influence 
to obtain the Aldermanic gown, entirely from poli- 
tical views and purposes ; such was Mr. T. and such 
also was Sawbridge. 

Mr. Sawbridge was a country gentleman, with 
DO city connections, but ardent in bis politics, and 
exasperated against government, for what he con- 
sidered as a violation of the constitution, in not 
perdiitling Wilkes to sit as representative for Mid- 
dlesex. He at that time sat in Parliament for 
one of the Cinque Forts, and so distinguished him- 
self by the part he took in favour of Wilkes, that 
he became exceedingly' popular with the citizens of 
London, who, before he was an Alderman, elected 
him with T. to the office of Sheriff. He was in 
due time both Alderman and Lord Mayor, and 
afterwards represented the city^of London in three 
-succeeding parliaments. 

He was a violent and constant opposer of the 
American war, and a systematic advocate for par- 
liamentary reform; and during the whole of the 
time (hat he had a seat in the house, he never 
failed to make an annual motion to shorten the 
duration of parliament 

He was a perfect gentleman in his manners, and 
very little calculated to assimilate with those, into 
whose intimate society, his political enmities and 
prejudices introduced him> 

Another 
4 
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Another of this circle was Mr. Oliver; be was d 
West India mercliant, and in his external manners, 
the perfect gentleman. 

The circumstance which first introduced him to 
city honours and political importance, was alike 
whimsical and accidental. He bad a brother, who 
on some vacancy for the representation of London, 
had declared himself a candidate, with much plros- 
pect of success. He was, however, seized wiUi a 
violent and dangerous sickness, which prevented 
his appearing on the hustings on the day of nomina- 
tion. On this day, however, Mr. Richard Oliver, 
the subject of the present sketcli, presented himself 
to the citizens, and lamented that the condition of 
his brother's health rendered it impossiUe for him 
to avail himself of the honours which probably 
awaited him ; but that he who now addressed thenij 
attached to the same party, governed by the same 
principles, and possessed of equal independence, 
begged them to transfer the kindness they meditated 
for his brother, to himself. He succeeded without 
opposition, and in the interval between the day of 
nomination and election, was chosen an Alderman, 
and was afterwards Sheriff. 

Of all the political popular characters of his day, 
Mr. Oliver, perhaps, was most consbtently tena- 
cious of the principles wliich he lirst avowed. This 
he exemplified more particularly with respect to 
Wilkes. 
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Willies. As soon as he began to suspect that 
Wilkea. ivas actuated by other motiires, and had 
other views beyond those which they vindicated 
and pursued in common, he withdrew himself entire- 
ly from the connection, and obstinately refused to 
serve the office of Sheriff with Wilkes as a ctAr 
^gue. 

Some (ew years aAerwards* and towards the 
conclusion of the American war, in despair, as he 
observed in a speech to the Corporation of London, 
of seeing greater wisdom in the measures of govern- 
noeot, he resigned both his Ald^manic gown and 
seat in Parliament He then went to visit his estate 
in the West Indies, where, after remaining some 
time, he proceeded on his return to England, and 
4]ied in the voyage on board the packet 

Very difierent from the above individuals in at* 
most every particular, was Brass Crosby, of 
whom there is hardly any thing more memorable, 
tlian that with Oliver, he demonstrated considerable 
grmness in the aff<tir of the Printers, and was with 
him committed to the Tower, for a supposed breach 
of the privileges of parliament fiut be was a man 
of no talents, of coarse appearance, and rude 
manners. 

To the above conclave also belonged Richard 
Beckford, a natorat son of the celebrated Alder- 
raan Beckftt'd, and a mighty lover of liberty ; but 

he 
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^e wat also no less famous as a lover of eotaetbu^ 
else, and that was of eatjng %nA drinking. If tber« 
shall be any one surviving, who personally knew, and 
can remember him, they vjll allow that seldom has 
a moit worthy cwadidatc been seen for a place at 
fhe KQund Tabic (>f the Knights of Heliogabalus. 

His prowess in this way was enoirooous. If he 
bad only twq bottles f^ Madeira at dinner, he 
fought himself stinted, &nd even after a more 
popious potion, would AQt ttnfrequently go in tb« 
(evening to some qf the fashionable club-houses ia 
the vicinity of SL James's-street, and repeat the 
dose. He was a remarkably large uncouth- mai^ 
and had a convulsive infirmity in his bead and neck^ 
which made conversation with him exceedin^y uq* 
pleasant. 

Of Colonel Barr6 and Lmd Shelburne, it must 
\>G unnecessary to say any thing. Iliey might be 
considered as the fulcrum, ' upon which this political 
association rested ; but there is one individual of 
whom it may be expedient to say a little more, anc 

this was G e B s. He was a moftl perfect 

noiHy, turbulent, demagogue; a great clamourer fbi 
liberty, and like all euch, sour,, surly, and tyranni- 
cal in his own family. He expressed a great con- 
tempt for women generally, and appeai-ed to havf 
had a remarkable aversion to what are considered 
as female accomplishments, lu consequence o\ 

these 
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these absurd prejudices, be was partioularly harsh 
to his wife and daughters, and refused the latter the 
opportuni^ of acquiring the commonest and more 
essential attainments. They trembled at his ap- 
pearance, and exulted, with unaffected satisfaction, 
whenever any unexpected incident detained him 
from his family. 

He was a man of strong sense, and by flattering 
his vanity, he was found exceedingly useful to his 
party at Common Halls, Courts of Common Coun- 
cil, and Ward Meetings. It was the fashion ohhat 
day, and it appears to have continued to the present 
period, to insult Royalty by insolent attacks, under 
the names of petitions and remonstrances. On such 
occasions, the personage here alluded to was always 
a conspicuous performer. 

He had a son, who, bating that he inherited his 
paternal foibles, as they related to party and poli- 
tics, was a sensible and accomplished gentleman. 
He, however, died prematurely. 

There were other individuals of this fraternity, 
but of less notorious importance. The ligature, 
however, which held them all together, »ias first 
weakened, and then finally dissolved. 
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CHAPTER V. 



£o ego non paucis qaondam munitus amicii 
Dum &vnt velis aura secunda mei>,' 

TJt fera ninboio tamuenint sequora T«Dto 
In mediis lacera puppe relinquor aquia, 

Cumque alii nolint etiam me no>s« videri 
Vix duo pTojecto tiave tidistis tqwm 

Quorum lu piinceps. 



XT can hardly be a matter of astonishment, tbat 
from mixing a great deal with the above individuals, 
and at) well from fiimily connection, as from re- 
peated assurances of independence, the mind of a 
young and inexperienced man, should in some de- 
gree be warped. That he should in some measure 
feel a favourable bias towards sentiments and preju- 
dices, which he heard perpetually avowed by many 
whom he esteemed, and vindicated not only with 
no ordinary degree of subtlety, but with the greatest 
.powers of argument aod intellect 

. The 
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The delusion, however, did not last long. The 
fervour of political association, and the dreams of 
anticipated affluence, were abruptly hut effectaally 
dissolved. The golden image of independence was 
only seen through a glass darkly, and at a prodigi- 
ous distance. It became necessary, steadily and 
diligently to exercise such abilities as were possessed, 
to fulfil the sweetest of charities, and the most sacred 
of obligations. 

Whilst the mind was still in an unsettled state, 
and the imagination bewildering itself in visions of 
fancied occupation, accident (of all aocidents surely 
the most fortunate) placed in the way an individual, 
to delineate whose character with fidelity and truth, 
though a most delightful task, yet it is one which 
requires no ordinary talents — no slight attention. 

This occurrence, and this individual, gave adeclded 
bias to the future pursuits, studies, views, oonnec* ' 
tions, and pr(»pects of the Sexagenarian. The in- 
fluence was like that of an ascendant star, nor ever 
did one dark cloud inteipose belween this star and 
the object, which with complacency and affecticm, 
Gont^nplated its mild and baiigDant aspect Two 
streams united, which together formed a river, 
gentle but &r from dull, and full without overflow- 
ing. Quickness c^ conceptioa on one aide, wa$ 
tempered by judicious ddUbcntioo on tlie other ; 
luxuriance 
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luxurianee of expression was idiastehed by classictl 
accuracy, and extreme fiicHi^ of commuDicatii^ 
ideas, was moderated and reined in, byasatutery 
sobriety and reserve. 

At 6rst, indeed, there seemed 90«Mtbing like an 
impassable gulf between the parties, formed by ti» 
undisguised exhibition of the qualities of mind by 
which th(^ were severally distinguished. The firs^ 
rencontre, for so it may be called, liappened at tlu 
perjpd, when the popularity of Mrs. Siddoiu, waa 
at its height. The Sexagenarian, warm, impeto- 
ous, and living in much intimacy with the family of* 
Mr. and Mrs. Yates, of theatrical memory, con- 
tended for the superiority of bis friend and favour- 
ite, and considered the excellence of Mrs. Siddons, 
as solely consisting in the knowledge of iter art, 
without exciting or* displaying the great features 
and impressive emotions of nature. On the other 
hand, it was argued with equal pertinacity, that 
Mrs. Siddons had much higher and stronger claims 
to admiration, and that her popularity was the result 
of feeling, co-operating with judgment. As usual, 
neither party was convinced by the argument of his 
opponent, and they parted not veij weli satisfied 
with one another. But the reserve occasioned by 
this jarring of sentiments soon wore off, and disap- 
peared altogether. Similar studies, pursuits, and 
objects, 
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objects, induced an intimacy, which tras never in- 
terrupted but by the cold hand of death. 

Something more is to be said of this persont^. 

Born of highly respectable connectious, he was 
educated at a public school, where his talents soon 
inspired respect, and his facetiousncss and wit, ren- 
Aered him exceedingly popular. This spirit never 
forsook him through life, for he invariably continued 
to animate the society of which he was a part, by in- 
cessant sallies of cheerfulness, good humour, and the 
very best sort of conversation. His talents, however, 
were of a still higher order, and perhaps, there was 
no situation within the scope of his ambidoo, which 
he was not qualified to fill with dignity, and to the 
public advantage. He was a sound and excellent 
scholar, as the term is generally understood, but 
be was, moreover, distinguished by very entensive 
general knowledge and acquirements. 

He several times claimed the public attention as 
an author, and the characteristic features of what- 
ever he wrote, was strong sense, sound judgment 
and a perfect knowledge of his subject. These 
solid and sober qualities proved an admirable check 
upon the too great quickness, extreme vivacity, and 
rapidity of cifnception, which distinguished his 
friend, who, for a term of no very short continuance, 
was also his coadjutor. 

In 
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la the progress of a somenhat extended Kfe, be 
filled different stations, and he discharged the dutiei 
of thein all, with themost exemplary fidelity and 
honour. Why was he not appointed to the exer- 
cise of functions still more elevated and more dig- 
ni^ed ? This is a question not very easy to be an- 
snered. fie might if he had thought proper. If he 
had condescended to use the ordinary means, which 
individuals similiarly circumstanced, practise, and 
generally with success, there was nothing in the 
line of his profession too lofty for his pretensions, 
. and which the connections and friendships he had 
formed, might not easily have procured. But 
though not more proud than became a man so 
endowed, and so distinguished, he had not the 
flexihility, which in the present condiUon Of society, 
they who have good things for barter, invariably 
require o( those who want them. He scorned to 
flatter and bow the knee to those, with whom he had 
entered life on the level, and had continued to as- 
sociate with on the same terms of manly equality, 
but whom iwtter fortune, or greater address, not 
superior merit, or stronger claims had raised to 
the height of worldly honours. Though not with- 
out ambition, he bad a sort of proud and manly 
disregard of lucrative situations, merely considered 
as such, and was not at all inclined to remit bia 
VOL. II. D ordinary 
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Ordiaiiry hftbitfl, or to deviate from h» aceustomed 
patbi, In pursuit of them. 

He did indeed attain, and by force of merit orilj, 
the means of passing throogh life, with great res- 
pect and honour^ in possession of all its comf(»ts, 
and with not a few of its beat advantages. These 
he enjoyed to the fullest extent, participating in 
them, with no very limited circle of old and long- 
tried friends. What has been said of his claim* 
to worldly distinctions, is equally applicable to h)» 
mental endowments. His learning and his talents 
were equal to ai>y undertaking. He would hav« 
been a good historian, if he had directed his mind 
to tijat branch of learning. A poet he was, anfl 
in the epigrammatic part of poetry was excelled by 
very few ; he was well acquainted with the niceties 
and subtleties of gramiuar, Gmdttfhisown language 
more particdtar^. He was by no oieaas disputa- 
tive, but, if occasion required, was an expert coB- 
troversial writer. To finish alV he was a critic of 
BO ordinary precision and acuteoess. 

That be had faults, it is not pretended to deny ; 
twt tbey inflicted no wounds. A sort of coldness 
and reserve of manner was frequently considered 
4£ the result of pride, and sometimes excited unAt- 
vourablc impressioos ; but it was not pride, and 
very soon melted into femilianty. Among bis inti- 

mat* 
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tnate friends U woa impossible to be more commu- 
nicative, fecetious, and agreeable. But it is tima 
to have done. 

Tbe above tribute k paid from a full and warm 
heart. It is the result of loojp very long attach- 
ment, esteem, and gratitude; of a friendship 
never interrupted ; of an intercourse which a con- 
tinued series of years cemented. Can it be e 
sary to say more ? 
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CHAPTER Vt 



Peeriog in maps, for ports, and piers, and roads^ 



J. HE plane of the Sexagenarian's literary horizon 
became mucb extended, in eoosequence of thi» 
cionnection, and much " terra incognita" wa5 di»' 
covered and explored. Several planets also in the 
literary system, were by the aid communicated from 
tills source^ contemj^ted wtLh greater accuracy 
and precisioD ; the plains of the Muses wei e tra- 
versed with congenial ardour, each deriving similar 
graUfication from the same sources. Much has 
already been said, and indeed there seems hardly 
any limit to what miglit be said, on the talents,. 
characters, performances^ and fortunes, of their va- 
rious associates. 

Memoranda of a great many personages still re- 
main jBore or less detailed in our manuscript ; but 

thQ 
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the work appears already extended beyond perhipt 
the patience of many readers, and the task of 
selecting and arran^g from a crude mass, is not 
the most satisfactory that can be Imagined. 

- Tbe Sexagenarian appears to have had from hi* 
childhood a remaHisble partiality for books of voy- 
ages and travels, and sought after tbetn with the 
extreoiest eagerness, from the ingenious and ima- 
' ^ary adventures of Robinson Crusoe, to those 
more important works of anthentic discovery, and 
.actual description, which have for tbe last century, 
and indeed much before, obtained the sanction of 
public approbation and esteem. This' feeling na- 
turally led hioi to seek the personal acquaintance 
of all those among his contemporaries, who had 
made tiiemselves eminent, either by their geogra- 
phical knowledge, or their actual visits to remote 
MgioDS and eountrira, less perfectly known. 

Of many of these perstmages he bas left notes,- 
wbicb induce the disposition to believe, that he had, 
at one time, entertained the intention' of writing 
aometbing in a connected lorm, on tbe subject of 
tiie value of their different observations and disco-^ 
veries. This, however, he dtd not do; but from 
the remarks which he had made, tbe reader may 
perbajK find some tnmsient amuiement in the' 
^electioQ which succeeds. 
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Alexander Dalrymplz. 

This was a very considerable man, perhaps few* 
Or none, of his contemporaries could compare with 
him, cither for the extent or the accuracy of bis geo- 
graphical and' nautical knowledge. His works on 
these subjects were very numerous and very impoT' 
tant, and his original manuscripts, which, after his 
death, were deposited in the archives of the Admi- 
rally, contain many valuable treasures. 

It were to be wished, that as &r as good policy 
and the national interests would justify such a , 
■ neasure, goverDmeot would allow, under certaia 
restrictions, extracts to be made from these papers,. 
fpr the public information and satisfaction. 
. The English public have always been zealous 
and generous encouragers of all undertakings, 
which have had in view the increase of geographical 
knowledge. There are no publications more secure 
of success, than such as profess to detail ibe disco- 
veries lof regions before unknown ; which describe 
the manners of those nations with whooi we are less 
perfectly acquainted, thus combining, at the same 
time, iofonnalion with improvement. Such pro- 
pensities merit, on the part of government, as ^ar ai 
tbey can consistently make it, an adequate return. 

Who could jiossibly he more proper for such an 

official undertaking, than the gentleman who suc- 

4 ' cceded 
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teeded Dalrympte in his liuiation of Hydn^rapher ? 
It would be exceedingly difficult to point out a 
coUection, irithout excepting even national reposi- 
tories, where so great a mass of books and tracts oa 
geography and nayjgatioa could be found, as in the 
library of Mr. Dalrymple. They amounted to 
many thousands, nor was tiiere perhaps o|ie, in 
which he had not made sonae uianuscript observa- 
tion. He had, moreover, the best and most popu- 
lar works of this kind, in every language. 

His conversation was lively, interesting, and full 
of information ; be was obviously subject to great 
irritability, which might partly be constitutional, 
and partly perhaps induced by those severe fits QjT 
the gout, to whieh he wai subject. 

In the decline <tf life, his personal appearance 
was somewhat whimsical. Whenever be visited,* 
lie carried with him a smalt atool, which appeared 
indispensable to his comfort. 

He was always ready and witling to communicate 
what he knew, and it well answered the purposes 
of those, who wanted information on tbe-sabjects 
of the kingdoms and oceans of the woiid, to listen 
vrith attention to Alexander Dalrymf^e. 

The Sexagenarian appears to have been still 
more familiarly acquainted with 
Pr. P. R. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



Dar« atque acci|>ere te vol a 
Dei divites ituit — deoa deceot opuleotis 
£t factiones— verum nos homunculi 
Salillum aniniK, qui cum ^itemplo amitimui 
£quo meadicus alque ille opul«ntissimus 
CensetuT ccbsq, ad acberontem mortuus. 



XnDEED the memorandums intimate, that not 
the least interesting circumstance of his literary life 
was impUcated in his coanection with this person- 
(Ige. Tliis Dr. R. had a brother, who, for a long 
series of years, had been resident in a remote 
foreign country, where he successfully prosecuted 
bis profession. He became, from familiar commu- 
nication and "personal observation, so well ac- 
quainted with the natural history of the country, 
the peculisriiies of the climate, its endemic diseases, 
the manners of the inhabit^ts, laws, usages, and 
singularities, that he wrote and published an inte- 
resting volume on the -subject, which was very fa- 
vourably received, and extensively circulated. 

Dr. 
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Dr, P. succeeded to his brother in hb profesHuii«\ 
reputation, situation, and local advantages, and 
exercising bis mind on similar objects, witb tbo 
addition of stiU more favourable opportunities, he 
very considerably added to the stu'es which bin. 
brother bad airqutred, and became eminently qua- 
lified, to reprint, with important alterations and. 
additions, tlie work which had obtained to bis pre- 
decessor, no insigniticant degree of credit He was 
called upon to undertake thb honourable office, and 
be assented. 

At this period, Ihe Sexagenarian was a sort of 
scholar of fortune, and not being impaediately en- 
gaged, as it should seem, in any worif which ex- 
clusively demanded his attention, did not disdaia 
tine task of revising the manuscripts pf authors, and 
superintending their labours through the press. 
For this employment, an adequate compensation 
was expected and rendered. 

The parties, in the present instance, bad fre- 
quently met, and were on certain terms of fami- 
liarity. One evening, the Doctor toot the writer 
of these memoranda on one side, and proposed to 
him to undertake the revision of his tvorJc in manu- 
script, and the correction of it subsequently at the 
pres§. This was readily agreed to, but oa terms 
>vere mentioned on either side. 

The manuscript, which was of no ordinary bulk 
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or extent, wae f" ^^ved, examioed with careful at- 
tention, at the expeoce of ne amall porticm of time, 
«id Anally committed to the press. 

It extended to no less than two large quarto 
volumes, and probably altogether a year, or some- 
what more, was employed on the labour. In the 
interval, our Sexagenarian and bis family used to 
speculate on the golden harvest about to be reaped, 
by way of corapeosation. What was it to be ? 
a pipe of Madeira ? a pair of silver candlesticks ? 
a gold repeater ? 

' At length the last sheet was sent to presB, and 
the day of publication announced. The corrector 
waited upon the author to felicitate him on his safe 
delivery. A week passed away — a fortnight— a 
month — still no Madeira — no piece of plate ; — in 
short, no solid pudding, but a great deal of empty 
praise. However it was soon forgotten. 

Temporis officinm solatia dicere certi est. 

However it was not always so. Similar occu|mi- 
tions were afJerwardB thrown in the way, but he had 
the wisdom taught him by the experience he had 
obtained, to undertake nothing but with certain 
specifications of recon^pfnce. 

This seems no improper ppportunity of inserting' 
a detached anecdote pn the subject of compensation 
for literary labour, whiph qccutb somewhere or 
other in our manuscript. 

venc- 
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A venerable old dergyaran, who had \a part, 
directed tbe educatioo of our frieod, and wbo took 
B warm and friendly interest in bis reputation ancl 
welfare, had been iDformed, with no benevolent in- 
tention, that he prostituted bis learning and talents 
to needy booksellers. 
. The Sexagenarian, on sorae occaaion or other, 
revisited the place where his friend and patron re- 
^ed, and both from affection and gratitude, 
hastened to pay bis respects, where tbey were sa 
justly due. He was greatly surprised to find th4 
warmth, with which he had hitherto, invariably, been 
welcomed, changed into extreme coldneiui. 

On requeiitiog an explanation, Sir, said the old 
gentleman, I am informed that you. write for the 
booksellers, than which I cannot conceive any thing 
more degrading, or more unbecoming, a scbalar and 
a gentleman. 

Pray Sir, did not Addison, and Swift, and 
Pope, and before them Dryden, write for the 
booicsellers ? 

Granted, but that ivas a very different matter : 
their reputation was established,, and tbey moreover, 
obtained very large sums for their produclioDs. 

If, Sir, the largeness of the sum increases or 
diminishes, as you appear to conceive it does, the 
turpitude of the action, how much do you imagine 
I received for my last work? I beg you also to re- 
member 
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tOBinber that I have a large and increasing famOy, 
and ootbing to depend upon but my talent's and my 
diligence. 

Why perhaps fifty pounds. 

I have received seven hundred guineas. 

The old gentleman's displeasure vanished in ^ 
luomenL 1 cannot blame you, I cannot blame you, 
be exclaimpd, and they parted as good friends as 
ever. 

Now to return to the brother author Doctor R. 
Bating this single circumstance of his being too 
tenacious of his money, he was a most agreeable, 
well-informed, and good natured man. Though far 
advanced in years, he retained a great deal of vi- 
vacity, and has pften enlivened a numerous circle 
by bis facetiousness and humour. No one endured 
a jest with greater forbearance ; and as he came 
from a country where the Mahometan law prevailed, 
and had written a detailed account of the usages 
and peculiarities of the harem, be was often laugh- 
ingly reproached with availing himself of the prit 
vi\eges of the Mahometan taw to its fullest extent. 
That he ranked as a basliaw with three tails, ha^' 
four wives, &c. 4c. 
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AvSfon ■nprnur graXXuvd' twt\ii%vS» yam 

O.0V 



XjRUCE appears to have been seen once, and 
once only, by our Sexagennriati, who nevertheless 
expresses, in various parts of his manuscript, a 
general confidence in his veracity, and a great ad- 
miration of his prowess and intrepidity. He lived 
intimately with someof Bruce's most familiar friends, 
and had frequent opportunities of ascertaining that 
many assertions made by the truveller, like those 
.of Herodotus, were confirmed by subsequent ob- 
servation and examination, fiut it was Bruce's 
peculiar character, that if he discerned, or ever 
-suspected any want of confidence in his auditors, 
he. disdained all explanation, and could not be pre- 
vailed upon to eater upon any further discussion. 

He 
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He wu a very great friend, and frequent correa- 
pondent of the individual mentioned in the pages 
immediately preceding, who was able, from hia '■ 
personal knowledge and local situation, to conflrm 
many things asserted by Bruce, which were at first, 
in this country, thought equivocal. On his first 
return from his remote and protracted travels, he 
had some questions proposed to bim on the subject 
of the Bible in the language of Abyssinia, by a 
venerable and highly distinguished member of our 
Church, which he answered very satisfactorily,— 
He afterwards voluntarily undertook to translate 
literally, a number of proposed texts from the Pen- 
tateuch of the Abyssinian Bible, in order that they 
tnigbt be compared with the En^isb version. He 
did do this, but they were unfortunately mtslaiil 
among bis numerous papers. They, however, are ' 
most probably in existence, and may hereafter ap* 
pear. 

A very ingenious clergyman, who was also weH 
versed in the Oriental language, made a Catalogue 
Raisonn^ of Bruce's manuscript library, which of 
itself would be very acceptable-to the learned world. 
The maouseripts, however, it is to be hopedj wiU 
not be permitted to remain buried in Scotland, bat 
as they are of the greatest importance to the etua- 
dation of Scripture, will hereafter iae deposited in 
. some of the public libraries of tbii country. 

The 
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Tbe following are some of tbese roitmiBcripU : — 

The Old Testament in five volumes, which do 
not contain the FstdmE, but have a copy of Lu- 
dolph's ^thiopic Psaller. 

This was traDscHbed for Mr. Brace at Gondar, 
by scribes of the country, upon velluDi. The cha- 
racter is clear and beautiful, and there are roarj^oal 
varaationE. Many of the bodts begm and end with 
a prayer, wid a» there was never before in Europe 
a perfect copy of the Mtitiopic Scriptures, means 
fehould be taken to supply the Christian Church in 
Africa with a complete copy of tbe Bible. 

Tbe fourth votume contains tbe book of Enoch. 
There is moreover the Hew Testameat in £tluopic, 
ID two volumes, also upon vellum. 

The first volume contains a preliminary discourse 
upon the Gospels, and a Masoredc analysis of the 
verses and paragraphs. 

Tbe Apostolic writings are also found in two 
volumes, upon vellum. These four volumes, in all 
probability, compose tbe only perfect copy of the 
New Testameat in Europe, written in tbe laogui^ 
«f Abyssinia. 

Another volume contains the Constttutkns of tbe 
Apostles. Another has tbe title of Synaxar, and b 
-an history of the Saints ven^ated in Abyssinia. 

Tite Arabic manuscripts are numerous and va- 
luable. . - ' . 

Th© 
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iTie travels published by Bruce were greatly in 
bvour with the Sexagenirian, who basleit various 
SDnotatiuns upoo different pacsages, which they 
Konlain. Though very partial, on the whole, to 
this most extraordinary man, he was by no means 
blind to his errors, or insensible of his inaccuracies. 
His confidence in him was very materially dimi- 
nished latterly, from having discovered, that Bruce, 
iu all probability, never was at the battle of Se- 
braxos; which he nevertheless describes with circum- 
stantial minuteuess, and of which he has introduced 
plans, drawn up with the precision of one well versed 
in military tactics. There was also sonietliiog re- 
markably mysterious and suspicious, as our friend 
seemed to think, in the circumstance and character 
of Luigi Balugani, who accompanied Bruce as a 
draughtsman. lie owed more to his talents than 
he was willing to acknowledge, and the story of 
hilt death is glossed over in a very unsatisfactory 
manner. 

There is a long dissertation in uur manuscript 
on Bruce's tlieory of SoIomCHi's voyage to Ophir, 
and perhaps it may be an object of regret, that it 
is too long for insertioiL The conclusions which 
Bruce drew from his premises are not conceded, 
nor does be appear to have bad a very clear cod- 
ceptioD of the subject on which he was .writing, and 
has failed altogether in proving tiiat Sofola is Ophir. 

To 
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To (SoDcIude this article, it appeal's, from the 
concurring testimonies of succeeding travellers, 
(hat Bruce was never appointed to the government 
of Has el Fefel, nor indeed to any government at 
all. 

It may not, perhaps, be impertinent to sub- 
join, that among Bruce's manuscripts is a Coptic 
manuscript on Papyrus. 

It was found among the riiins of Thebes, in 
^gypt> It is written in the Sahidic or Theban 
dialect of the Coptic, that is of the language of 
the Pharoahs. The above manuscript has been 
dMcribed by Dr. Woide, 
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Orbis Kittun dicere, impeditum opm et ftcandin mioinrt 
capai, constat enio fere ex gentium locorunqoe nominibns, 
et eorum, perplexo satia ordiue, i^uem persequi loi^ est 
mngu quam beaigna utateiia, vernm adspici tamen cognotk- 
cique dignissimum, et quod sine ope ingeoii Onntis ac 
ipsa »ni conteroplalione, pretium operw attendentium ab- 
iOlvat. 



AVHETHER the person next named in our 
notes, properly comes under the head of celebrBted 
travellers, may, perhaps, be disputed; but every 
one will allow, that as far as geographical knowledge 
is connected with voyages and travellers, there, are 
few, if any, of modern times, to whom science a 
more indebted, than to Major R. 

Before his time, we of this country, hardly knew 
any thing of the scientific construction of maps, 
and some individuals here were termed geographers 
to the King, who were totally ignorant of the prin- 
ciples of their profession. The Major, however, 
gave a notable example of what might be effected by 
personal 
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personal observation, acting in conjunction witb 
teal science. Tiie obligations which his country- 
men owe him in this particular, cannot easily be 
explained, but he may be considered as the father 
of the English geographical school ; and we now 
accompany a traveller in all those parts of the 
world, which he has undertaken to illustrate, with 
confidence and security. 

. The map of the peninsula of India is beyond ail 
praise, and the elaborate dissertation by which it is 
accompanied, U perhaps the most perfect thing of 
the kind in our language. 

How little did we know of Africa, till within the 
last twenty years, and how imperfect were the best 
geographical delineations of that region, not ex* 
cepting that of D'AnviUe ! How little also should 
we still have known even from the well-conducted 
expeditions of Hornemann, Brown, Park, and 
others, if the same skilful hand had not assisted in 
the illustration of their several journeys. 

The great question of all, however, whether the 
Niger has any communication with the Nile, still 
remains undetermined ; the learned subject of this 
article is decidedly of opinion, that tliese rivers do 
not meet. 

Like many other personages of distingubhed 
merit and superior talents, the notes of our manu- 
script, represent this eminent geographer, as of the 
E S most 
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most placid aod anassumiog tnanoepS) cotnmunicat- 
iag bis koowledge with a modest diffidence, and 
listeutog to the suggestions, eyeo of the less in" 
formed, without the smallest degree of ilt-humour. 
The great work, however, by which his name will 
go down to posterity, is perhaps bis illustration ef 
ibe gec^apby of Herodotus. 

This too is announced in. the Preface, to be wily 
the first division of a larger work, which was in^ 
tended to comprehend the whole of the ancient geo- 
graphy, a» improved by the Grecian conquests and 
establishments, with such portions of military bu- 
- tory, as appears to want aa explanation. 

None of this had appeared when the manusciip^ 
from which these extracts are made, was written; 

The next cbaracter which presents itself in our* 
nunuscript antwtations, is that of a very eccentric 
suid whimsical Irish traveller. He also published 
B book of travels in Spain and Portugal, by no 
means uninteresting, or ilt-written in itself, but 
which was bought up and rendered scarce on ac> 
count of the great beauty of one of the plates,, with 
which it was embellished'. 

He was diesoaof a Dutdi meichant, who retired 
fi'om Holland with a considerable fortune, to spend 
the remainder of bb days in this country, and with, 
tiiis view, purchased property in one of oar largest 
pixiTincial towns. This traveller was his eldest son, 

and 
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«nd every thing he undertook or did, his stadie&, 
pursuits, habits, and acquaintance, were chosen 
with the aiost extraordinary way^^'ardness. His 
characteristic principle was "fari quid $€ntiat," 
without any very nice regard to time, circumstance, 
or persons. This was particularly obvious in all 
iie published, and in a neighbouring island, involved 
bina in no tridiag perplexity or disgrace. By some 
thoughtless expression, he offended the females of 
the place which be visited, and they, to mark their 
cMitempt and indignation, thought proper to call a 
dishonourable utensil after bis name, and bad a 
striking caricature of bis person visible at bottom. 

He published, however, one standard work, upon 
chess, which will always be quoted with respect by 
all who are engaged in this particular pursuit, the 
varieties, chances, and labyrinths of which he well 
descnbes, and which any indifierent reader may 
peruse with satisfaction and amusement. Whathis 
ultimate situation in life was,- or whether he yet sur- 
vived, when these notes were written, was appt* 
rently unknown to the Sexagenarian. All that ap- 
pears on this bead is in the form of a query, thus t 
—Did he not afterwards engage unsuccessfully in 
business of a speculative kind, and lose the wreck 
of his fortune? 

The traveller had a brother of some waywardness 

also, but who, was very amiable, and unlike the 

former. 
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former, of the most iinoffending manners. When- 
young, be bad not a mere liking, but an absoluta 
passion for theatrical amusements. He in a manner 
attached himself to the provincial company of the 
place where he resided, accompanied them to what- 
ever place they went, never absented himself from 
any of their performances, assisted them with 
his countenance on all occasions, his advice, and 
tiis purse. 

Thb paesion remained for a considerable number 
of years without the smallest abatement, till he 
finally formed a connection by marriage with a 
family, the heads of whom were distiaguished by 
the very highest degrees of theatrical excellence, 
and not more deservedly popular for their eminence 
of this kind, than for their general accomplish- 
ments. This gentleman also was an author, but 
of a peculiar kind. His knowledge was indeed 
principally confined to hb own language, in the 
literature of which, and more particularly in that 
which related to the Drama, he was remarkably 
well skilled. The performance which be produced 
had relation to the greatest ornament of our counr 
try, and which, if it was not entitled to the praise 
of genius, might reasonably claim that of care and 
diligence, of accuracy and usefulness. 
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CHAPTER X. 



Kam doli non doli sunt, aisi astu cotiu 
Sed malum masuinum ti id pabun proveiiit. 



A NAME next occurs, but little known in this 
country, but in some degree implicated with tlie 
character of an Englishman, who appears to have 
efetained a celebrity^ of which he was not altogether 
"deserving. The first person is Martin Sauer, the 
latter, Joseph Billings. 

Sauer accompanied Billings, as secretary, in an 
expedition, undertaken by the command of the 
Empress of Russia, to ascertain the latitude and 
lon^tude of the mouth of tlie river Kovima, the 
coast of the Tshutski, and of the islands in the 
Eastern ocean, stretching to the American coast. 
He came to this country, partly Irom commercial 
views, and partly to publbh himself, his own a£- 
«0ugt of this long and perilous voyage, 

It 
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It tvas recommended to him, to obtain an iotro- 
duction to our Sexagenarian, as being a person 
likely to facilitate his views, with respect to his me- 
ditated publication. He followed the advice, and 
an acquaintance took place, the result of which, 
gave rise to many curious notes and observations, 
which have place in our manuscript 

Sauer's narrative was published a great many 
years since, and is very curious and interesting. 
When he arrived with Billings at the Bay of St. 
Lawrence, in the country of the Tshutski, they se- 
parated. Billings) proceeded over land with much 
difficulty, and after escaping many dangers, till be 
arrived at the Kovima, and Sauer returned by sea 
to Kamtschatka- 

It appears both from Sauer's publi^ed narrative, 
ttnd from many private documents and communis 
cations, that Billings was far from deserviag the re- 
putation he obtained, and that lie was by no means 
quali6ed to undertake the superintendence of such 
sn expedition. He was remarkably ignorant, and 
inflexibly obstijiate. His ignorance, more than 
once in tlie voyage, induced htm to mistake one 
place for another, and his obstinacy was th^ occa- 
sion of his losing two new vessels, constructed for 
his immediate use. A combination of both these 
qualities prevented his accomplishing the great 
object of his mission, which was to ascertain the 
existence 
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exiBteace of a north-west passage. Iq thb ho 
f^led altogether. Biltiqgs, however, was a bold 
and hardy oarigator, and though he did not ac< 
complish that which was expected of him, is en- 
titled to some shftre of respect. No notice has 
hitherto been taken of him in any English book of 
biography. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



M agnu dolebat aliquis amissas opes 
Naufngio: Oceanum postulat de iqjnria; 
At ille. Nuwquid difisimulavi qui fbrem 1 
Numquid voraces esse gorgites meos 
Mescirc dcbutiti \ 



JM.UCH favourable notice is made in our Me- 
moranda relating to Browne, the African traveller, 
and many interesting conversations appear to have 
taken place on the subject of n4iat be bad actually 
observed, as well as of the expeditions which he 
nwditated. He had the enthusiasm of visiting re- 
mote and less known regions so strong upon him, 
that the wonder is, be should so long remain at 
home after his return from Africa, however tedious, 
perilous, and painful, his residence at Darfour must 
necessarily have been. 

No man, by his personal manners and appear- 
ance, his gravity, firmness, good sense, and judg- 
"' menii 
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nient, appears to Iiave been better qualified for un- 
dertakings of the kind. His demeanour was pre- 
cisely that of a Turk of the better order. He con- 
versed slowly and sparingly, never descended to 
femiliarity, observed each and all of the company 
as if with jealousy and suspicion. But when this 
wore off, and intimacy was established, he was ex- 
ceedingly communicative, and readily discussed the 
subjects about which he was most annious, and 
best qualified, to impart information. 

After much and long deliberation upon the sub- 
ject, he finally determined upon the expedition, in 
the prosecution of which he lost his life. He 
proceeded by Malta to Smyrna, and from thence 
through Asia Minor, Amassya, Tokat, and Armenia, 
to Tehriz. At this place he remained a few weeks, 
expecting the arrival of the English Ambassador 
from Ramadan, tlie ancient Ecbatana. He lived 
with Sir G. O. some time at Tebriz, who gave him 
letters to Naserraddin Mirza, son of Beg J^n, King 
of Boccara, and to Ahmed Ali Mirza, the King of 
Persia's son, the governor of Khorasan, and resid- 
ing at Meshhed. 

The Ambassador, moreover, procured him pass^ 
ports and letters from the King of Persia and h\i 
ministers, and a Mehmander, who would have been 
responsible for his life and property, as far as the 
Persian dominions extend. His impatience, how- 
ever, 
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ever, to proceed, induced him to leave the king's 
camp some hours before his Mehmander was ready, 
and being in a Turkish dress, and not known to be 
an Englishman, he was murdered by some wander- 
ing tribe of Kurds or Turkomans, near the Kaflan 
Kuh or Tiger Mountain, after having crossed the 
river Kezel Ouzan, which separates Azerbarj4a 
(Atropatera) from Irak. 

He had no English attendant, but whilst be re- 
mained in Persia, kept one groom and one valet, 
botli Persians, and had two or three horses. 

He left no papers or memoranda behind hira 
when be departed from Tebriz, but a few dispersed 
fragments were collected at the spot where the 
body was found. 

He often avowed his intention of publishing his 
travels to Bokhara and Samcircand, and be purposed^ 
had it been practicable, to return by the northern 
end of the Caspian sea, as he was to have gone by 
the southern end of it. The Ambassador made such 
representations to the King of Persia, that both be 
and his son Abbas Mirza took the greatest pains to 
discover the assassins. 

Mr. B. was in appearance, and indeed id fact, one 
of the most reserved men in the world— cold, cau- 
tious, and wary ; and yet in this last journey, he 
Mas so impatient to proceed, that he not only re- 
fused to wait for the escort, which the Ambassador 
undertook 
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ondertook to provide for him, but he made a display 
of tlie gold which was to enable him to accomplish 
his purpose. 

This last fact, though stron^y asserted, is so in- 
compatible with his general habits aud character, 
that it may well excite a suspicion of its accuracy. 
True it certainly is, that the same morning brought 
to England the news of bis safe arrival at Tebriz> 
on his way to Kurdistan, and of his being murdered 
by the very band, who undertook to be liis guides 
and protectoEs. 

The iritelligence of bis death came to England 
through Somnerat, the celebrated French traveller. 
It is, however, to be hoped, that as some of his 
papers remain in private hands, the public will 
have, sooner or later, the benefit of his obser- 
vations, aa far as he was actually able to proceed. 

The annotations relating to Browne, in our ma- 
nuscript, conclude with a paragraph, in which se- 
rious regret is expressed, at his scepticism with 
respect to reli^ous subjects. Indeed he appear* 
to have been an avowed disciple of the school of 
Volney, and the other miscreant writers of that 
fttamp. ' 

He has deformed and defaced his otherwise valu- 
able publications, with some passages so bad as not 
to be transcribed, and some remarks which he has 
inserted oo education, prove that he had adopted 
5 many 
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French philosophy. 

The following particulars concerning the latter 
part of the life of Browne, are added by him who 
revised and has superintended the publication oi 
these volumes. 

His intention, as above stated, was to proceed from 
Tebriz to Khorasan, to the governor of which place 
he had the strongest recommendations from the 
English am bassador, then resident at Tebriz with the 
Persian monarch. This of itself being u distance of 
nearly a thousand miles, through a barbarous coun- 
try, was an adventure sufficiently arduous to have 
deterred any other individual, of a less persevering 
Rod determined character. From Khorasan he 
purposed nevertheless to make his way to Samar- 
cand, and thence to Turkistan, an undertaking 
which even to the best informed among the natives, 
appeared to be full of difficulty, as well as daBger.- 

Sir Gore Ouseley, with the greatest kindness 
and promptitude, undertook to procure him the 
protection of a Mehmander, an officer of the King; 
under whose esc(M't, as far as Chorasan, he not only 
would have had personal security, but horses and 
provisions every where at his command, at the ex- 
pence of the Persian government 

There was, however, some little delay in the 

equipment of this officer appointed to attend hioi, 

-occasioned 
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occasioded partly by the tardiness of the tiiaB 
bimself, and partly by the negociation then neat 
a conclusion between the courts of Russia and 
Persia, which necessarily occupied a considerable 
portion of the ambassador's time. 

Browne accordingly became impatient, and left 
Tebriz with two attendants only, directing the 
Mehmander to follow him. This officer having re- 
ceived his instructions, and apprehensive of the En- 
glish ambassador's resentment, lost no time in his 
endeavour to overtake the traveller. Most unfor- 
tunately he found him within forty miles of the 
Persian Monarch's camp, barbarously murdered, 
Plunder does not appear to have been the object^ 
as Mr. Browne's papers, pistols, and effects, were 
recovered, and placed in the hands of Sir Gore 
Ouseley. His money, of which be had not a great 
jdeal, was certainly seized by his servant But in 
all probability, he owed his death not so much to 
any improper display of his property, as to bis in- 
vincible obstinacy with which be resisted all expos- 
. tulation and remonstrance, in always wearing the 
Turkish dress. Now it happens that the Hordesj 
by some of whom Browne was murdered, entertain 
the most deadly hatred and anitnosity against the 
'Turks, for one of whom in all probabihty he was 
mistaken. 

Strict 
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Strict search was, however, made after tiis assas-> 
lias, and a ^at number of the inhabitants of the 
district, were apprehended, upon whom the King 
of Persia, without any judicial proceeding, expres- 
sed to the ambassador his determination of indict- 
ing the summary punishment of death. This, how- 
ever, Sir Gore Ouseley would not permit. 

The surmise that he owed his death to the cir- 
cumstance of his appearing as a Turk, is somewhat 
confirmtd by the fact, that within a few months 
preceding this melancholy event. Sir William 
Ouseley, brother to the ambassador, and who ac^ 
companied him in his mission, passed this very spot 
without molestation. 

It is a subject of the deepest regret, and a most 
serious loss to literature, that Browne did not live 
to fulfil the object of his expedition. How well 
qualified he was to increase our stores of geographi- 
cal information, his work on Africa sufficiently 
attested. Of the countries which he meditated to 
visit, with the view of describing, our information 
is very scanty as well as unsatisfactory. These 
were more particularly the regions of Chorasan, 
Bokhara, Samarcand, &c. conceroing which regions, 
our best books of geography communicate very 
little. 

(Further 
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(Further particulars from another hand.) 

Notwithstanding all that has been said above, 
Und the seeming attention and assistance paid to 
the English Ambassador's endeavours to discover 
- and punish Browne's assassins, there is too much 
reason to apprehend that be fell a victim to the 
jealousy of the Persian government People in 
those remote countries, and the Mahometans more 
parlJcularly, have no conception whatever of a 
person's undertaking the perils and fetigues of a 
long and distant journey, for the sake of intellectual 
or scientific improvement only. They invariably 
attach jealousy and suspicion to such a character 
wherever he appears, and impute to liim, either 
political motives, or the desire of gain. The regions 
to which Browne direuted his attention, were at the 
time in a very unquiet and unsettled state. The 
Persian Sovereign considered hk authority over 
them, as precarious and insecure. The peace with 
Russia was not definitively concluded, and the 
government might, not improbably, entertain a sus- 
picion, that Browne's motive was political^ and not 
tbe avowed one of curiosity alone.' Several subse- 
quent incidents, circumstantially considered, very 
much tend to corroborate the idea, that the Persian 
ministers were not entirely innocent of the death of' 
this- uiilbrluaate traveller. 
..TOL. II, F la 
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Id tlie first place, his arms were not touched ; 
his guD, double-barrelled pistols, and weapons were 
all preserved, and carefully rcituraed to tbq £ngHsh 
Ambassador. So also were hi» papws of every 
kind, and indeed each article of hts property, except 
his money, which it waa generally understood w«i 
seized by his servant and secretary. 

In the next place, one of our artillory-BQen, who. 
uas stationed at Ispahanj on sttaae provocatiOQ bft- 
iiad received, neglect of pay, personal ti^nt; or 
some other cause of oifence, abruptly left tlie [^ac«,. 
and undtsmayed by the dangf^r and the dbtaocei, on- 
deavoured te make his way to Tebriz, wtkue the 
Ambassador was then resident, in the court of ths 
Persian Monarch. He tlten proceeded in spite of 
every obstacle, nearly to the spot where Brown* 
n-as murdered when he was stopped, an it should: 
seetn, by eomfe of the niiscreanla, who had imbrued 
their hands in the blctod of his countrynrwi. Thejf 
insisted upon his immediate rMuro, which for a long 
time lie refund to do, till at lei^h they told him 
that if he did not, tliey woi^d treat him as th^ did 
the Englisbmao tlie other day. 

Browne, wlien at TebHz, bad lived at-thehouw 
of Colonel D * * *, wlio commanded the artillery 
seat to Persia irom this country. This, geodwoan 
was greatly stfected «t the neura of Browne's deittb, 
and determined, if possible, to obtaia km i 
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infiueRM be possessed, and obtained firom tbe Per- 
sian nvnistersi tlwnccessery mandate, that Browne's 
no^axaa riiould be detivered to the ColoneE's raes- 
tengers. 

He employed for this purpose a trusty scrjeant; 
who pi>}«wded to the spot. On producing the 
miniMer's oitlers to the prineipal person of the 
place, he was informed that the mandate was so 
pctemptory, that it ceold not be resisted, but at 
tbe rislt pS his head, ftnd he vrould immediately 
give the necessary directions for the bones to be 
collected. Much evasion was nevertheless prac- 
tised, and so much time lost, that tbe honest serjeaot 
became impatient, and declared, that if what be 
came for was not immediat<^ly produced, he would 
return without them. At this moment, two men, 
with each a small burden, were seen approaching, 
who were declared to have with them what wu 
wanted. 

They were delivered to the serjeant, who, as 
directed, rewarded the parties, and hastened to re- 
tuin. The English gentlemen, who had intended 
to come out in a body tfi meet the relics, had 
ordered a cpffin covered with bjack velvet to receive 
theoi, and meant to inter thetn with the usual cere- 
monies of the Church. But the serjeant had already 
Yeturaed, and deposited the cliarge' ia the officer's 
f S house. 



bouse. The surgeon of the British establishment 
uadertook to examine the bones, and arrange tbein, ' 
but on closer inspection, it appeared that a gross 
imposition had been practised. There was indeed 
a part of a skull, but the other bones were certainly 
not human, but belonged to some animal. 

Since the above was written, information has been 
received, that a gentleman, an intimate connection 
of the traveller, has obtained possession of bk 
papers, and of various documents relating to him 
and his meditated journies. Tliese are methodising 
and pr^aring for the press. 



CHAPTER XII. 



Qui demissi tn obscuro vilam agunt, Paud sciunt— &oh, 
vtque foTtuna eorum pares sunt — qui in excelso «Meni agunt, 
curum facta cuncti mortales novere. 



JPilOM Browne let us proceed to the character 
next in succession, who had not bis imperfections, 
and with whom the Sexagenarian appears to bava 
had much and lamiUar intercourse. This was the 
Ambassador from the East India Company to the 
court of Ava, during the government of Sir John 
%ore, afterwards I^rd Teignmouth. Before this 
mission, (;>ur geagtaptiical knowledge of Ava, and 
the contignous countries, was exceedingly imper 
feet and inaccurate. Tlie few books which bad 
been published on the subject, were principally 
French, and were confined to unsatisfactory de- 
scriptions of Siam and Pegu ; whereas the empire 
of Ava comprehends botii Slam and Pegu, which 
ace subordinate and tributary to the court of Um- 
mo-rapoera. 
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mc-rapoora, or, as it is there denominated, " The 
Golden Foot." It extends to Tibet and Chioa on 
the north, and on the south to Junkse^lon. 

Geographical perplexities were, however, cleared 
■ up, and errors, particularly with regard to the Great 
River Irrawaddy, removed by this expedition of Ma- 
jor S . For example, the river which connects 

P^u with the ocean, was by former geographers 
continued from beyond Pegu, to tlie frontiers of 
China ; whereas the main river, the mouth of whicb 
b Rangoon, passes through Prome to the capital, 
and to the borders of China* The Pegu river is 
relatively an unimportant stream, taking its rise & 
very little way above Pegu. 

By the assistance of Major Rennell and Mr. 
Dalrymple, the geography of Avahas now receive^ 
great illustration ; and jealous as that iratioR sHIl 
continues to be, with respect to the admission of 
Europeans among them, political neceflEities, as we)] 
as the expediency of commercial interchange, miH 
probably, in the progress of a f«v years, removg 
whatever obscurities rosy yet remain. 
' With- respect to the people themselves, of their 
maooers luid customs, the productions of ^cir soil, 
their rellgtcm, and their lesniing, the £uropeati 
frorld was ^most in entire ignorance. With tbs 
exceptiop of a small volume, translated ^om the 
French, and entitled ** 4 Relation of the Voyage 
10 Siun, performed \>y Si» Je;suits, spnt by the 
Fnsnch 
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Freni^SCing to tfae Indies and China in 1685, "iliui-e 
«r&s n<> bC>ok hi the English language illustrative of 
the subject. 

No person ^as io d>e opinion of the Sexagcna- 
l4«i, vho has 10 expressed hinisetf in our notes, 
haxitr qnali^ed in all respects, for such an expedi- 
tion than Major S— s. He combined the firmnesa 
<l»f tlie soldier with the courteous manners of the 
gentlonan, imd be found the union of these quali- 
ties, of 1)0 stnall importance in the progress of his 
vndertaking. He acocurding^y succeeded to the 
inril ekteat of Us views, and to the entire satistac- 
tida of his eitiployers. This latter circumstance is 
Bufficiently attested by bis being dispatched a second 
Hofe to the same place, to tzplaiu some raiscon- , 
reptions which had taken place on Uie part of the 
Ava govetnnent. Of this second expedition, how- 
wer no public notice has been tak», nor did the 
traveller avail himself of tbe opportunity thus o£fend, 
ta corrector enlarge what he bad before written and 
ptiblisliied on the subject 

It is ratber remarkable, that so very little should 
bave befen previously known of an empire, second 
only in extent to that of Chhn. The Sovereign 
iconnders tumself as the greatest Potentate upon 
earth, and indeed nothing can be more ostentati- 
ously splendid than the grandeur of his court 

The Ea^ India Company thougjit so highly of 

the 
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the services rendered them by their agent, that tbey 
voted him a donation of twelve thousand Sicca 
rupees, - 

On liis return to his native country, his active 
spirit found various opportunities of employment. 
He obtained a seat in Parliament, he was conli- 
deotially employed in souoe important oflitjes by 
government, and having retained his situation in 
the army, refused to resign it, when he might, with- 
out the smallest imputation oa bis honour, or bis 
courage, have retired. He accordingly joiqed his 
regiment in the Peninsula, and distinguished himself 
as well by hi^ personal exertions, as by testimonies 
of diplomatic skill and acuteness. 

But bis constitution had long been shaken ; be 
bad never entirely recovered his wonted energy 
after his second expedition to the court of Ava. 
He was engaged in the unfortunate expedition of 
Sir John Moore, and though he survived the battle 
of Corunna, and got safe back to England, be difid 
very shortly afterwards, really exhausted by debi- 
lity and tatigue. He certainly was one of those 
personages, of whom some memorial should be pre- 
served, and as none bare preceded the present^ 
imperfect and inadequate as this may be, it will be 
fiiir, it is hoped, from rendering him dishonour, 
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CHAPTER Xm. 



Ite nunc fortes ubi celsa magni 
Ducit exempli tia. 



W ITH no leas d^ree of familiarity, and with aa 
«quat portion of esteem, is represented the nameaod 
character of the Ambassador from the East lodia 
Company, to the court of the Teeeho Lama, in 
Tibet Materials for biographical sketches, are 
in general easily collected, and when used wiA 
skill, importantly contribute both to information and 
amusement. But it rarely happens, that the 
writer or compiler of such sketches has the advan- 
tage which our Sexagenarian possessed, of a per- 
sonal intimacy with so many individuals, of sucli 
various talents, pursuits, and employments. 

With this last traveller the intercourse appears 
to have been frequent and familiar, and it should 
seem that be had been consulted on the subject of 
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on of the most curious aod interesting works in our 
language. 

What had been vaguely and imperfectly repre' 
tented of fiootan, Tibet, and its Lama, had, till 
this work appeared, rather the character of Ori- 
ental fiction, than of grave, sober, and accurate 
narrative. Fiction itself, indeed, can hardly pro- 
ceed further than is exemplified in the Tibetian 
idea of their Lama, who though he never ceases 
to exist, withdraws himself from the world, when 
'the body, which he has vouchsafed to inhabit, de- 
cays firom age or disease, and at a proper interval, 
sgain makes his appearance, by animating an 
iafant; hn presenec in whom is une<|uivbcally 
ascertained by certain weU> known abd chsractteistk 
•yaiboU. 

Few diore important volumes diui this commune 
cation on the subject of Tibet have Appew^ in «ao- 
dem times, and our Sexagenarian has not failed to 
•xprces himself with particular self-com^ccacy 
£iMu the circumstince of having rendeiwl sumc 
eervice in its publication. 

It b not OD every occauun tbiU due sagacity and 
wisdom is exercised in selecting agents for remote 
political missions, but as in the former instance 
of die Ambassador to Ava, so in tlus of tlie dtiputa- . 
tioa to fiootan and Tibet, the £a*t India Compiiny 
could not possibly have decided wUb greater pro- 
priety, or with sounder wisdom. 

The 
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The people of Ava were a lofty, ostentatious, and 
courtly race. The Ambassador to that region had 
a proper sense of his own dignity, and of that of the 
nation of whidi he xvas the representatire, and rt 
the same tiaie entered into all the splendid gaieties 
of a gaudy court, without rendering-any violence to 
his natuml disposition. 

Ilie Tibetians were grave, formal, and reserved j 
marked by the strongest peculrarities of manners, 
and of prejudices. The agent sent among them, 
was grase, seriojw, sensible, properly tenacious of 
(lis personal importance, without offending pecu- 
liarities, the extreme &imptici^ and eccentricity of 
which, cannot, under a less sanction than that of 
tlie Ambassador's assertion of what he witnessed, 
easily obtain credit What to a European, and 
more particularly to an Englishman can be more 
preposterous, than the Polyandry of Tibet, and to 
see " one female associating her fate and fortune 
with all the brothers cf a family without any ra- 
Striction of age or of numbers." Marriage, it U 
observed by our Traveller, is in Tibet, conjidered as 
an odium, an heavy burden, the weight and oblo- 
quy of which, a whole family are disposed to lessen, 
by sharing it among them. Indeed the number of 
husbands to one female, is not defined nor restricted 
within any limits. Mr, T. mentions one family in 
ivfaidj 6vfs brothers were living very happily toge- 
ther 
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Iher with one female, under tbe same coonubial 
compact. 

Tbe termination of this valuable traveller's life was 
extremely melancholy. His health had long been 
impaired by climate, as well as by bis fatiguing 
exertions in the discharge of hb functions. In his 
progress one day from his apartments in the West 
end of the town to the city, be was attacked in 
Fleet-street with an epileptic lit, and as no papers 
were found on bis person, to designate precisely 
who he was, he was carried to the poor-house to be 
owned. It is more than probable, that under these 
circumstaaces, he did not receive all the attention, 
which his real rank in life claimed, and bis imme- 
diate situation demanded ; but in this place he 
was not recogni^ till he was actually dead. His 
publication will, however, always rank exceedingly 
lugh in the class to which it belongs, and tbe me- 
mory of his accomplishments, and of bis amiable 
and conciliator)' manners, can cease only with the 
iivefl of those who enjoyed the advantages of his 
friendship. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Et tamen hunc audes maculare et dicere nignm 
Desine; habet certe numen et bte >uiiin. 



J. HE last traveller to distant regions, of whom 
there are notices in our Sexageoarian's Reeoltec- 
tions, was a noble Lord, the history of ivhose life 
inToWes many extraordinary particulars. The 

gay, the witty, but depraved- Lord , was 

bis uncle, and he has often been heard to detail 
the very mysterious circumstances of the death of 
his rdation, witii much solemnity and pathos. He 
was at that time at school, his morals therefore 
were not contaminated by his connection with that 
nobleman, though it cannot be denied that he aftei^ 
wards launched into the gaieties of youth, and the 
dissipation of tite times, with an ardour to which, 
unfortunately, his rank and situation afforded too 
many uid too great facilities. 

Disappointed 
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Disappointed and injured in the domestic esta* 
blisbnoent he had formed, he had, moreover, to con- 
tend with the most cruel and abcHninable asperuoiis 
aimed at the very vitality of bis character. These 
bovrever, from the cause which excited them, as 
well as from the source from which tlicy were ctr- 
culatcd, wer^ by alt those who were qualified to 
ascertain the facts with ^eet»on, discovered ulti- 
mately to be the result of calumny and malice, 
l^c late Lord Kenyon, as good a judge of evi- 
dence as the most experienced lawyer could pos- 
«bly be, avowed tltis epiiiioa forcibly and solemnly 
from the bench. 

In the extreme perturbation of misd and sfU 
rita, naturally produced by such circusMtaBce^ 
tiic noble Lord very judiciously determined t« 
nake the experiment, bow far cliangtt uf scene, nod 
the exploring of reBWte regions, might tend to re- 
tfore bim to the tranquiUity be bed lofit. At this 
period be obtained an totroducUon to the Mar^is 

W " ■ , who filled the high offiqe of Goveraor 

Ceneral of lodia wkh great dignity and splendour. 
To his hospitality he accordingly vwolved to resort 
and be afterwards lived with th^ Majquis on tcotw 
of frieodship. 

He procee4ed to India, where be oi^oyed every 

fatality whicb authority eoutd bQiMw> or eurkunty 

require. He first visitod C^teutta^ on the fiajr of 

Bengal; 
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Bw^ ; itt tfaeit went up to Luckoow, vkwte ht 
fjWHt a mootli. He th«D rotaroed down tin 
0«ngM b} Calcutt*. sailed (o Ceylon, tiieace cout«d 
th« W. oS Ceylon and tbe eatlera shore of tba 
Peninsulft to Madras. lie afterwards oroswd 
through tbe Mysore to Mangalore, sailed to the 
Red Se«^ and again resturoing to Bombay, pro- 
eeeded to the Ked Sea a 89coad tima 

Ha Lordahip had intended to have visited Agr«» 
but he was prevented by the war with the Mtb- 
raittat. Whilst at Bombay, bowerert he vitiital 
Peooah, thf: capital of tbe Mahralta couDtry^ aod 
' web other places as were deserving tlte iavestiga- 
tioQ of an enlightened traveller. 

Frem Bombay he crossed the Indian ocean, and 
arrived at Mocba, in the Red Sea. After a cer- 
tain sqjoura at that place, he proceeded to Mas- 
eodab, the key by which lueaos, Bruce was ena- 
bled to penetrate to Abyssinia. From Massoual^. 

Mr. Salt, Lord 'a Secretary, was dispatolMxl 

to visU tbe Ras at Aatalow. Mr. Salt bawie^ sue* 
cess^lly aceoiBf^ished ibis expoditioo, joined bit 
iUustrious fiiend at Masseufth, and after varwgt 
perils and difficulties, they arrive^ in safety at Suca. 
Tilt rout from Suez was that usually pursued bjn 
trarelhsrs Irom the East, aamdy, t9 Cturo, Alex-' 
andria^ Malta, &c. 

The details published of thcM interesting travds^ 
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were not, however, so popular as might reasonably 
have been expected, aad as they actually deserved. 
They certainly contained a great deal of ori^nal 
matter, and a targe mass of important information. 
They were more favorably received on the conti- 
ncDt The translator of them into French htfs^ 
in his introduction, drawn a strong contrast be- 
tween the reception Lord • met with in hi» 

native country, and what would have been given 
in France to a nmn of his Lordship's situation in 
life, who would have performed such a work. 
Bonaparte considered it so itnportant as to the State 
(rf" India, that Notes were ordered to be inserted 
by the Police, as an antidote, which was done;- 
tbe original order is in his Lordship's possession, 
and it is curious that Lord V. has often been the sub- 
ject of Napoleon's conversation with Englishmen, 

They ivere considered by the very learned Edi- 
tor of the Voyage of Nearchus, as entitled to 
the merit of having elucidated many abstruse and 
complicated points in ancient geography, and in 
many parts as fairly claiming the honour of actual 
discovery. Certain it is, that no modern navi- 
gator has before taken an actual survey of that 
part of the African coast, from the Straits of Ba- 
bulniande) to the 26th degree N. &c. Perhaps the 
principal cause which restrained their more exten- 
sive circutatioD, is to be found in the 6rst volume, 
where 
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'Wfaeretoo^gcefttimportanoehae been giventotriflcs, 
and the vork too much Bwelled out with circum- 
^antial repceseotstions of Oriental ocreoKmiss, 
•visits, dressea, and presents, which scholars con<- 
-tMQP, and which in fact bad not tb& charm of no* 
veltjr to recommend them. 

Xhe work was adterwards publi^ed in a nmaller 
oompas^ praoed' of many of these eccentricities and 
uonecewary appendices, and can never in its pre- 
-aeot form, be iperueed widiout much gratification 
and improvement. 

Upon ithis worJc and its author, the following 
jreourks sulMequeotly occur iu our manuscript; 
and^are .evidently written io.anotba-.haad, bot tbey 
neit ' deserve presenHation, as .welt .from .their era'' 
ditioQ:As their sagacity. 

" Indiscrimiaate praise is of do value, but the 
sense .c^ this noble Lord's .merit as a traveller, 
arises from the consideration of his engaging in 
such a s^vice, at .a time of life when young men 
of rank, think of little but their pleasures. It 
arises, moreover, from his. attention. to the maaneis 
of tlie nations which he visited, and. from thejuflg- 
ment of the plan, which he executed with so much 
ardour and perseverance. 

" The survey of the western coast of the Red Sea, 
was a grand desideratum in geography, where no- 
thipg essential had be^n.done .wnce 4he voyage of 

vol. II. G De Castro, 
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De Castro. It is not a speculation of curiosity, but 
a duty incumbent upon a nation, possessed of the 
greatest maritime power diat ever existed, to ex- 
plore every region, where the sea is navigable, and 
this not only in a commercial view, but for the ex- 
tension of science. 

" Lord 's course from the straits of Babul- 

mandel, up to Salaka, is a survey, not only of im- 
portance to navigation and science, but of great 
utility in shewing that there are means of approach- 
ing the most barbarous inhabitants of the coast. 

" Many of the oteervations which are introduced 
upon the coast, above and upon the country of Adel, 
are the be^ illustrations possible in regard to an- 
cient geograpbv. They must have been peculiarly 
gratifying to the very learned Dr. Vincent, as they 
cobcide with the nature, both of the natives and 
the countries which his pen had delineated from 
ancient authority. 

" The trade and caravans of Adel, the intercourse 
of that country with Arabia and Adooli, the west- 
ern entrance of tJie Straits, the Opsian Bay, the 
Bay of Adooli, the regal government of Axuma, 
the double sovereignty of Suakin, the independent 
Bedoweens, above the Tahama, or Tessiborike, 
the site of Berenice, in Poul Bay, the existence o 
the gold mines, and the evidence of gold, still ob- 
tainable on the coast, alt prove, whatever may have 

been 
6 
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been the revolution of governmentsi or the changes 
effected by the lapse of time, that the general fea- 
tures are still indelible, and the portrait true. 

" The bay to whicli the noble traveller has given 
the fantastic appellation of "Botherem Bay," with 
all its intricacies, shoals, and islands, »ill be found 
perfectly consistent with both Agatharchides and 
Diodorus. 

'* The Axumite inscription proves incontestJbly 
the prevalence of the Greek language in Abyssinia. 
The fact undoubtedly was, that as soon as Adooli 
became a mart, approachable by the Greeks from 
Egypt, Greeks established themselves there as re- 
sidents. Thus they had formerly done all around 
the Euxine, from the time of Herodotus, to the 
time when it was visited by Arrian, in the reign 
of Adrian. 

'* Greeks of this sort were not only merchants. . 
but became ministers, or agents for the native So- 
vereigns, such as Xcnophon found in the time of 
Scuthes, and by such a Greek, tlie inscription was 
doubtless drawn up for Aeizancus. 

"The whole work does the writer great credit. 
The style is unaffected ; and the commercial spe-r 
culations, in regard to Arabia and Abyssinia, of 
greater public importance, than they hitlierto ap- 
pear to have been considered." 
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CHAPTER XV. 



Toil sign yout place and calling, in full seining 
With meekn^s and humility ; but your btart 
Is crammed with anogancy, spleen, and pride. 



Our Memoirs are now drawiog towards tbeir 
close, for although numerous recollections yet 
remain, they are rather of a miscellaneous and de- 
sultory kind, consisting more of detached remarks 
and local anecdotes, than of any regular and con- 
sistent narrative. Such parts of these shall be 
selected and introduced, as appear best calculated 
to excite interest^ or promote entertainment 

To whom the following " Recollection" can 
apply, the editor has not the remotest conceptiffli, 
but that the portrait was drawn from nature, is 
evinced by the strengtli of the outliae, the force of 
the colouring, and the general appearance as a 
Tvhole. 

" A Chris- 
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" A ChristiaD Ksbop ! — Much veneration tias in 
various parts of these Recollections been expressed 
for individuals filling this high and important office, 
expressed too with an honest warmth, resulting 
from a neai' contemplation, and personal experience 
of their virtues. What ought the characteristics of 
a Christian Bishop to be ? Firmness— learning — 
charity — gcrteral benevolence — meekness — disposi- 
tion to forgive injuries — spirit of reconciliation — 
a love of peace, and desire to ensue it. 

" Great and amiable qualities truly ! Yet a 
Bishop did once pre^nt himself in the progress of 
a literary life, who had not quite all these peculiarly 
faepourabl? distinctions. Pirmness he had, if that 
term can in justice be applied to him, who is 
tenax propotiti — ri^t or wrong. The distinction 
of learning must be allowed him, without quali- 
fication of wiy ki[>d. As to the rest — charity — - 
general bftoevoleacer—meeknMs— disposition to for- 
give injuries— spirit of reconciliation — love of 
peace — deaise to ensue it— a little reflection is ne- 
cessary before the claim to these qualities can be 
conceded. 

. " Is it a ptoof of cl^arity, or benevolence, or 
meekness, to provoke a laige body of united indi- 
viduals by aoo^ynXQUS insinuations and attacks, 
wbicb there iras a cppipuj^ory obligation subse- 
queetly to retract and disavow? 

"By 
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" By which of the apostles or evangelists are 
maxims of persecution inculcated ? To admonbh 
and advise, is certainly part of the episcopal func- 
tion, and as the very name denotes, to exercise a 
becoming vigilance with respect to those who are 
compreheniied in their flock. But suppose an 
honest, industrious individual, proceeding in the 
line of his professional duly, iviiicli he has inva- 
riably fuimd to lead successfully to the object de- 
sired, and suppose he declines from conscientious 
motives, or from pride, or obstinacy, if you please, 
to deviate from tbis line, or path, at the haughty 
suggestion of a superior, be he Dean, or even a 
Bishop, is he to be persecuted, harassed, exaspe- 
rated with unrelenting malignity. 

" Lastly, supposing a professional brother, at the 
time, of equal pretensions in rank, situation, con- 
nections, and accomplishments, from whom atten- 
tion and kindness had been previously received, 
and through whom, and in concert with irhom, a 
work of high importance to religion, morals, and 
learning, had been prosecuted, should, in a thought- 
less moment, by a mere casual and inadvertent 
expression, give cause of offence ? Is such a tres- 
pass not only never to be forgotten or forgiven, but 
is it compatible with those qualities, which ought to 
characterize a Christian minister, whatever be his 
station, to retain a sense of the transgression, im- 
placable, 
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placable, and eternal; and forgetful of formtr 
reciprocated kiadness, to treat the offender as one 
deserving to be deprived of " fire and water r" 

" Fye on such Christian ministers, bishops, of 
what not ! J" 
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CHAPTER XVr, 



Gupit bic regi proximus i^si : 
Clarusque latam via per urbem. 



Before the subject of prelates and Prelacy 
is definitively concluded, it may be as well to insert 
one anecdote from the manuscript, which stands 
alone and unconnected, but which the Sexagenarian 
states he had from authority not to be disputed. 

" It happened during the ministry of Pitt, that a 
vacant bishoprick was kept for a long time in abey- 
ance. Among the expectants (for we must not say 
candidates) was one whose immoderate anxiety and 
eagerness on the subject, was really ridiculous;" 
(the word in the manuscript was contemptible, but 
this had been erased.) 

" He used to write or send two or three times a 

day, to the Premier's Secretary, to learn whether 

any decision was yet made, and in one of these 

grandes 
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grandea epatioia, he ingeauously confessed that his 
soticitiide OD the subject was so great, that it reali^ 
deprived him of sleep. 

^. " It. will hacdly excite surprize to learn, that the 
above gentleman was not distinguiahed by greatness 
o£ mind, and that he was rather to be classed among 
ihRfrugss ctmsumere nati, than among the egregia 
semper patria capita." 

The story, is on record of the new nurriad Lady 
Burlington, who when slie saw Swift for the first 
time, £uicied from, his dress and appearance, that 
he was, to use the Dean's own words, " some hedge 
alehouse parson," and accordiogly resented his fa- 
miliarity of address, as presuoiptiufus and insolent 
He had asked her to sin^ but instead of complying, 
she. left the room in disgust, and in tears. When, ' 
however, she next saw him, she approached him 
with a ^aeeful air and curtsey, and said, " I will 
sing to you Mr, £>eaa whenever you pleasa" 
Something not remarkably dissimilar, happened 
between the great man above alluded to, and our 
Sexagenarian. 

He had an appointment with a much greater man 
than either c^ them, and was shewn into the private 
apartment of the person who had sent for him, and 
here, by accident, he saw the aaxigus expectant fov 
the mitre, waiting also for an iitferview. The per- 
sonal appearance of our friend was not remarkably 
preposr 
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prepossessing, and he did not much sacrifice to the 
graces ID his dress ; so that bis attempts to enter 
into conversation were resbted, and great talents 
for silence were exhibited on both sides, for the 
space of half an hour. 

At length the great man entered, who, as luck 
would have it, 6rst acco&ted the Sexagenarian, and 
■with particular cordiality. The consequence was 
electrical. The Doctor's austerity of countenance 
in a moment relaxed into the most coofiplacent 
good humour. He was realty much concerned, 
not to have known who the gentleman was, with 
whom he had been sitting. He should be proud 
to rank hitn among his acquaintance, was not 
ignorant of bis reputation, &c. 8cc. 

That conjecture may not be directed to the wrong 
object, let it be understood, that this person, though 
subsequently elevated to the Episcopal dignity, was 
not Bislwp A. or B. or C. or D. &c. 

About Bishop H. there are a few scattered me- 
moranda in the nranuscript, but though the Sexa* 
genariun had occasionally met him, no acquaint- 
ance subsisted between them, and though he most 
highly, on all occasions, venerated his learning and 
talents, and gave public testimony that he did so, 
he appears to have been by no means pleased with 
bis personal manners. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 



Movi) SoT£ov T'p AXnSsije. 



XN a far, far different spirit are written, in several 
portions of the manuscript, certain notices of a very 
Reverend Dean, concerning whom there appears to 
have been the intention of composing something 
more in detail. How much and how greatly he was 
revered by the writer, appears from the following 
quotation, with which the Recollections on this 
sabject are intcoduced. 

Locum virtns liabet inter ttstra, . 
Vere- dam flores venient tepenti 
Gt comam sylvis h^emes recident. 
Vet comam sylvia revocabit testas, 
Pomaque autumno fiigiente cadent. 
Nulla terns rapiet vetustas 
Tu comes Phoebo, comes ibis astris. 
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This venerable personage ojght, with propriety, 
to have been introduced in an earlier period of the 
work ; he has indeed been casually mentioned, but 
his talents and accomplishments were of so high 
and fiuperior a character, that it looks a little incon- 
sistent with the profound respect which he evidently 
inspired, not to have solicited attention to hiiy 
before. 

He was one of the soundest scholars in Europe, 
certainly to be classed among tlie most skilful and 
accomplished geographers, an admirable critic, 
and in every character, and every relation of life, 
entitled to the most exalted encomium. 

With all these claims to esteem and lov^ h? v(&9 
of the greatest simplicity of manners, unaffected, 
unassuming, powerful in argument, but not like 
Johnson, overbearing ; on excellent divine, steady 
patriot, and unalterable friend. . 

His' works will endure with the language in which 
they were written, and in other languages also ; 
his geographical researches, having necessarily at- 
tracted the attention of those engaged in similar 
pursuits, in all parts of civilized Europe. He seems 
to have had one talent in common with Herodotus^ 
(hat with respect to places hitherto partially- 
known, and imperfectly explored, further investi- 
gation generally proved his conjectures to have 
been founded on the most substantial grounds, and 

his 
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his conclusions true. This is more particularly 
the fact, with respect to the Periplus of the Ery- 
thraean Sea, and the examination of the strange 
hypothesis of Bryant, relative to the plain of Troy. 

, By the way, the name of Jacob Br}*ant occurs 
Sccasionally in our Sexagenarian's Recollections. 
It is stated, that he once or twice encountered him 
in literary societies. But be represents Bryant, 
allowing him at the same time all that his wannest 
advocates can require, as being very tenacious of 
his opinions, and impatient of contradiction. Any 
opposition to his affirmations, however candidly or 
temperately expressed, he was apt to consider as a 
declaration of hostility ; and on one occasion, in 
which the amiable personage was concerned, who 
forms the immediate subject of this article, he de- 
graded himself so far as to use the coarsest terms of 
invective ; nay, be even called his learned opponent 

ASSASSIN. 

Mark, reader, the contrast of the two characters. 
The person thus vilely, as well as falsely stigmatized, 
merely in reply expressed " surprize to find that a 
man of letters, of integrity, of talents, of refined 
manners, of an understanding cultivated by all 
the studies, classical and religious, which tend to 
soften asperity of mind, and severity of judgment, 
. should so far transgress the law of controversy, 
as to style his adversary an assassin, because upon 
a ques- 
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a question of literature, he dared to be of a dif- 
ferent opinion, and to assign some reasons for that 
difference." 

That Bryant was vindictive whenever his lite- 
rary reputation was impugned, appears also from 
the following circumstance. He knew the Sexage-. 
iiarian to be concerned in a publication, in which 
some of his assertions and dogmas had been db- 
passiooately discussed, and though he met him 
at the houHe of a commoD friend, who equally 
respected both parties, be declined entering into 
conversation. 

But to return to our first subject, the venerable 
Dean. Various are the branches of science which 
his pen illustrated and adorned ; indeed all his 
publications may be considered as truly valuable, 
and highly important The intricacies of the 
Greek verb, peculiarities relating to the military 
tactic^ of the ancients, many arduous and obscure 
points, both in ancient and modern geography, a 
most powerful and effective vindication of the sys- 
tem of national education, witli various other contin- 
gent appendages to learning, have been elucidated 
by his learning, and embellished by his taste. 

The question may naturally be asked why, wiUi 
such an accumulation of claims, did he not ascend 
to the highest gradation of his profession ?. The 
interrogatory is more easily proposed than an- 
swered. 
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swered. Perhaps it is true, that with all his great 
attainments, and love of literature, the Prime 
Minister of that day was so occupied with poUdcal 
perplexities and difficulties, that he considered the 
pursuits of the Muses, as trifilng and subordinate, 
and conferred distinctioa and reward on those only 
and their ctHinections, and adherents, who were 
most useful and necessary to him in the prosecution 
of his views. 

However, the honours which were bestowed, 
were communicated in the handsomest manner pos- 
sible, and if inadequate to the merits of the receiver, 
there is great reason to presume thaX they latbfied 
Us utmost ambition. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 



Bene navis agitatur-pulcre hxc coufertur ratu 
8td cMticiflcaai ; nam audio operiri -fores. 



Vv E are again carried back to a remoter period ; 
but these inequalities, with respect to chronology, 
merely serve to confirin the opinion long since 
^ven, that had life been spared, ao(J opportunity 
allowed, the Sexagenarian meditated a compact 
and regular whole. 

In the part of the manuscript at which we are 
now arrived, are many observations and anecdotes 
of an eccentric, but well-known character, of con- 
siderable reputation for science in his day, an ex- 
cellent antiquary, a polite scholar, and accom- 
plished gentleman. 

Such was E. K * » *, of M * * • S • • *. 

His taste was acute, re6nec^ and multifarious, his 

knowledge great and extensive, and on certain 

subjects 

4 
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8Ubject3 profound. He possessed s6ine ftf the 
finest bn>nze3 in the world, a few exceedingly va- 
luable pictures, beautiful specimens of Oriedtat 
curiosities, and more particularly of rare and old 
china, and above all, a moat numerous, well- 
chosen, and costly library. He was bred to the 
profession of the law, but becoming, by the death 
oia relation, possessed of such property as made 
the continuance of his professional labours unne- 
cessary, he retired from it, and afterwards pursued 
a life' of literary aase and leisure. 
' He kept a hospitable table, to which he frequently 
iovited the more distinguished literary characters of 
the (Country. To these he always shewed kindness^ 
and td some whose more necessitous circumstances 
required it, he communicated more substantial 
assisfance. In the margin opposite to the place 
where the above sentence appears, the Sexagena- 
rian had feritten with a note of admiration thus— 
" We are a needy crew f ' 

One iti particular, a foreigner, vthoi was a Fellotf 
of the Royal Society, and bad contributed very 
largely to the Philosophical Transactions; and wad 
also the author of many curious and profound 
works on philosophy and chemistry, had perpetual 
welcome at his table, and received various proofs 
of more solid regard.' 

His liberality also in acciainmodating those who 
VOL. II. H were 



were not fortunate enou^ to posaesa literary tUnvt, 
equal to hU own, with the loan of his treasureB* 
and bia readiness of commuDicating what he kmw 
to those who required it, were equally prompt, 
kind, and conspicuous. 

He Irnd, during that seasm of the year when 
the provinces pour their more opulent, refined and 
calightened inhabitants into the bosom of the me- 
tropolis, weekly meetings of learned and eminent 
men, among whom were always to be found soma 
of the most distinguished characters of the country. 

He had much ardour of curiosity with respect to 
discoveries and observations in foreign and remote 
countries, and particularly dii-ectud his attentioa 
towards Africa. He was familiarly acquainted 
with all that had, in ancient and modern times als(^ 
been published on the subject of that country, which 
still seems to mock the unavailing eflTorts of all who 
attempt to pen^rate into its interior recesses.' He 
(lid not however, live to see how much of this ob< 
scurity and darkness had been dissipated by the 
generous and patriotic efforts of the African Asso- 
ciation, and by the result of the exertions of 
Browne, Horneuiann, Park, and otliers. 

Of all the books which our modem ssra have pro- 
duced OD tlie subject of foreign discovery, he prio- 
cipally avowed his admiration of Turner's Embassy 
to tlie court of the Dalai I^ma, at Thibet^ eoocem- 
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ing which we bad previously very little, and indeed 
no satisfactory information. He coasidered thb 
work as highly valuahle and important, and as filling 
Up an interesdng desideratum in the philosopicat 
history of man. The extraordinary peculiarides of 
religious superstition, which prevail in that country, 
the extreme singularity of manners, particularly 
those relating to marriage, where it often happeni 
that one woman is wife to six or seven brothers in 
a family, had so much occupied his mind, that it 
is mdre than probable, that hid ideas on these sub- 
jects must have been communicated to paper, and 
remain among hie manuscripts. 

Hospitable, kind, and generous, he had one mar' 
vellous weakness, which often produced the most 
unpleasing consequences, namely, a cbitdish irrita- 
bility of temper. 

The wrong label accidentally put upon a decanter, 
on one occasion so exasperated him against the 
offending servant, that much temporary incoDvc- 
ni^ce was occasioned to a large and elegant par^, 
who were at dinner. These squalls, however were, 
short, and transitory ; — and perhaps more toIeraUe 
than the grimace and adulatory obsequiousasss •( 
'-' the Traveller," whose Dame next suceeedi. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 



(>|>era baud fui parcus mei, Nimis homo 

Nihili ett, qui piger est, nimisque id geous odi ego male^ 

Vigilare decet horoinen qui volt sua tempori conficcre officii. 



J_iOUIS has written his own life, retained by rto 
very strong considerations of delicacy, nor at all 
abashed by the circumstantiality of what he hae 
disclosed. His parentage, his education, his earty 
and his late amours, the variety of his efforts to get 
on in the world, his obsequiousness to his superiors, 
and his final arrival at wealth and independence, are 
all communicated without the smallest reserve, as if 
bis object, aim, principle, 6rst and last determina' 
tion, was " Quarenda Pecunia." He does not seem 
much to have cared about the opinions of mankind, 
and to have exclaimed with Horace, '* Populus me 
nlilet," &C. " ad cmlumjusseris ibo. " 

The 
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The Sexagenarian, as appears from his notes, was 
very frequently in his society, and though be ex- 
presses himself as greatly pleased and amazed with 
bis vivacity/ his inexhaustible fund of anecdotes, 
his knowledge of the world, and it must be said of 
books also, indeed he knew sometbii^ of every 
thing, yet he evidently felt no strong disposition to 
give him his esteem. 

There was a man in the time of Gray, and of the 
same college with the Bard, whose name was 
Etough, or Etdph. He had been brought up 
among the most rigid Dissenters, but seeing better 
prospects before him in our Church establishment, 
he took orders. The man, by some means or 
other, bad made himself acquainted with the secret 
history, connections, and particularities, of all the 
great families in the kingdom. 

On account of this knowledge, though exceed- 
ingly disliked, and indeed despised, he was very 
much courted and invited to entertainments. Our 
friend Louis greatly resembled him. He was for 
some years resident abroad, in a situation which 
commanded respect, and in a place which all our 
young nobility, who make the tour of Europe, never* 
fail to visit. He was necessarily introduced to their 
acquaintance, and thus in succession became in- 
formed of the more important circumstances' in- 
volved in the l^istorv of their respective families. 

Thi» 
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This be turned to very good account, so ^ood 
indeed, that bis dotJiestic expences were always on 
a very limited scale. Tbe invitations be received to 
dinner, io the fall season, were perpetual, and (here 
v/ere many considerable houses, at wbicti a place 
was always left for him, without the formality of 
previous notice. 

To the very last- period of life, he retained his 
vivacity of intellect, and great activity of body. 
When turned of seventy, he played billiards with 
great spirit, and practised all the Bncsse of the 
Queue with considerable success. 
. It was whimsical enough, that never having ac- 
quired a sufficient knowledge of the English lan- 
guage, K> read or converse in it without any oflen- 
sive intermixture of the foreign idiom, he should 
have valuable preferment in the Church bestowed 
upon him. He had the good sense not to attempt 
any professional duties, and some ludicrous stories 
are told of the surprize and astonishntent excited 
among his northern auditors, when he first appeared 
among'them to take possession of his living. 

.He died rich, which indeed might be expected, 
for he saved much and spent little; independent 
of what he received from one noble family, his pen- 
sion, and his livmg, he did not inherit less then 
twenty-four thousand pounds from two other per- 
sonages of rank, to whom, for a continued series 

of 
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of yean, be bsd paid assiduous and obsequious 
attention. 

In his account of himself, he slurs over the cir- 
cumstance of his being most affectionately received, 
and most generously entertained, ly his relations 
in this country ; but the fact is, on his arrival be 
went to the bouse of his uncle, who had retired 
from the business 'of a jeweller with a handscmie 
fbrtane, and for many years resided in Leicester- 
iquare. When the subject of this article died, he 
left a niece, who had kept his house, but whether 
she was a daughter of his uncle above-mentioned, 
or not, was not known to the writer. Whoever she 
' might be, he left her but a scanty provision. 

Though frivolity and levity would better cba* 
ractertze him, than to call him a lover of science and 
philosophy, yet the book he wrote on |he discoveries 
of the ancients, attributed to the moderns, and his 
edition of the worlcs of Leibnitz, demonstrate him 
capable of profonnder thinking, and evidently prove 
that he was well acquainted with books. 

In the matter in which he was involved with the 
venerable Archbishop of Moscow, he does not 
stand in qaite so fiiir a light. He commhted him- 
self unadvisedly, nor was his explanation quite 
perspicnoua or satisfactory. Take him for all in aH, 
he was an eccentric character, and If we do net 
Qicct with his like agntB, it is of no material import-> 

Numerous 
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Numerous are the anecdotes whicb occur io pur 
manuscript, as commuaicated by this singular per- 
sonagCi but lest our detail sbould l^e too fqx px' 
tended, one only is inserted 

A society was established under the most for- 
tiinatc auspices, of which, the ol^ect was, to bring 
together tadividuals, who from their relative situa^ 
tjons in life, were otherwise less likely to meet uppi> 
equal and faujiliar terms; men of rank, properly 
DO denominated, aqd those who had exhibited such 
unequivocal proofs of learning and of talent, as to 
claim and deserve that countenance, which the 
conscious dignity of superior intellect {s seldom 
disposed to solicit. Accordingly, the fir^t pro^ 
motcrs of (he plan endeavoured, in the invitatioos 
>vhic{i they circulated, to assemble personages of 
distinction, who were universally considered and 
acknowledged as friendly to the interests of litera- 
ture, and men of literary chrfU'apter, whose studie; 
and productions had conciliated the general esteem. 

To I^uis this seemed a mighty ^ntastjci^ 
project, and 4s the invitation immediately came 
, from one, wtio, though much employed, and ex- 
ceeding anxious in the business, did not add much 
to its allurement, from the splendour of his rank, 
er the popularity of bis name ; he declined it with 
a sort of faint praise and civil sneer, at the same 
-fime undertaking to predict that th^ sphenie would 
fall to the ground. But it turned out far otherwise. 

The 
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The supeess exccieded the most avguiae hopes of 
tUe ftrst projectors. In a very short space of Ume, 
tl^e society compreheaded a very large proportion 
of 

The great, and Hie good, and the learned, and tlie wia^ . 

It would not be very easy to describe the morti- 
fication and chagrin which was felt by him, who 
had rejected, wbat he would afterwards have made 
great sacrifices to obtain. But it was too late. 
Xbe door was shut, not again to be ppeosd to any' 
%ce, within bia power to apply. 
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CHAPTER XX. 






The Sexagenarian has, in variogs parts of his 
manuscript, iotroduced detached remarks and anec- 
dotes on the subject of book clubs, literary societies, 
and meetings, of similar denomination. 

He seems to have been a member of one in par- 
ticular, which must have communicated no ordinary 
satisfaction, as he has sketched a concise delineation 
of the individuals of whom it was composed, which 
is here introduced, to exercise the acuteness of 
those who may be disposed to appropriate the 
several descriptions and portraits. 

The 6rst was a Barrister; a man of singular 
acuteness, great vigour of iotellect, extensive know- 
ledge of modern, languages, particularly of French, 
a very subtle dispulaht, and never perhaps exceeded 
in converaation talents. In the time of Louis XIV. 
it was notorious that the great wits of the day, be- 
stowed 
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stQwed a portion of their morning hours, in prer ' 
paring themselves to shine in the parties they were 
to meet in the evening, by making themselves flir 
miliar with such subjects as were likely to be intro- 
duced, by contriving such verbal artifices as might 
afford them the opportunity of introducing neiv jests, 
puns, Jeux des mots, and so forth. 

Our legal friend laboured under a somewhat 
similar imputation, but be this as it mayi his talents 
were of the very highest order, and though perhaps in 
many of his opinions, and more particularly in those 
concerning politics, he did not coincide with any 
one member of the Symposium, he was greatly 
acceptable to all, from the vivacity of his commu- 
nications, the easy flow of his eloquence, his diver- 
sified narratives, and urbanity of manners. 

He qualified himself for professional distinction 
by severe application, and he long and patiently 
endured the " res a»gusta domi," witli the hope of 
progressively making his way to more lucrative 
business. But this seemed still to linger at a dis- 
tance; he was, however, too high-spirited to be 
easily turned aside from bis purpose, and too con- 
fident in his own natural and acquired attainments, 
to despair of finally accomplishing his object. I'wo 
things occurred, which attracted the public attention 
towards him, and made hjm the object of more 
general attention and curiosity. 

lie 

, 4 
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Ik undertook to be the advocate of the French 
|levolution in its primordial state, and produced a 
work upon the subject, which became the .fertile 
parent of disputation, replies, rejoinders^ and com* 
OJcntaries. 

He also read public lectures on legal subjects, 
which were numerously attended, and exhibited 
•nequivocal demonstration of his abilities. He might 
probably not have been obliged to court the office 
which he afterwards and honourably filled, but for 
the pertinacity of hia political opinions, and his 
strenuous opposition, pn all occasions, to the mea- 
sures of gqvernmcnt, 

Thb pertinacity, however, so fur gave way at 
length, that he accepted from ministers a judicial 
situation in one of the remote dependencies of the 
empire, where he resided for several years. His 
acceptance of this office was considered by his party ■ 
as tergiversation, and he was reproached by thetn 
accordingly. One example of this reproach is cooi-, 
■netnorated as having been made by a very di^tiar 
giiishcd friend of opposition, on the occasion of the 
trial of O'Connor and bis friends at Maidstone. 
It is too well known to require repetition.. 

At length he returned to his native coun^try, and 

great were the political changes which had o^uri'ed 

in the interval of his absence. What did he do? 

It might have been supposed that goveromept pos- 

Bes8«<l 
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sCssed some claims upon Ins gratitude ; it migtti 
have been presumed, that having witnessed tlie fel- 
lies and the pernicious ctfects of the revoluuonarj 
pnnciples he had once advocated, he would shrink 
from the peril of being even the suspected partisan 
of a power which had been exercised to the destruc- 
tion of every thing, which b^ the wise and the good 
was contemplated with the strongest attachoieot 
and sincerest veneration. He nevertheless went 
back to the Magi, by whom he had formerly been 
deluded, and was quickly initiated in all the greater 
aod lesser cerenaonies of the Gallic Eleusis, Ma- 
dame de S. being the high-priestess. 

It was, however, reported of him, that even m 
the midst of his wanderings in the labyrinths oi 
'politics, he not only meditated, but actually com- 
Tnenced, a great and arduous historical labour, to 
which his talents h^ere fully adequate, and whicli 
promised to place his name on a pedestal, far more 
lofty and substantial too, than any fabrick which 
could possibly be rused by a subtle, ingenious, buC 
poweifess« minorily. 

On the subject of this gentleman, with the ex- 
ception of a few scattered notices, nothing more of 
importance appears in our Recollections. There 
' is reason to apprehend, that at this period, the Sex- 
agenarian retired from the worI(^ and totally lost 
sight of his former associates. 



caAPTER ^iii 



^am iaudem hie dncit maxiraani, cuitt illU pIftCet 
Qui vobis universis *tt p<^ula ptaccntt 
Quorum opeiw in belto, in otio* in negoeio 
Suo quitque tempore usns'est sine supetbia; 



ANOTHER individual of the society was a 
Member of ParliameDt, of elegant connections, 
el^ant maimers, and elegant accomplishments. He 
had travelled a great deal, and was familiarly ac- 
quainted with most European languages, but he more 
particularly directed his attention to the literature 
of his own country. lo this be was pre-eminentl^ 
skilled, and has transmitted proofe of his knowledge 
and taste in this way, which will probably endure 
as lon<> as the language. His society was peci^i- 
arly agreeable ; he had seen a great deal of the 
world, was acutely observant, had much to com- 
municate, which he always was prompt to do, and 
which 
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which he always did with viracity, eloqucDce, and 
a considerable degree of dry humour. 

Ill earlier life be had attached himself to thaC 
party of which Mr. Fox was the bead, and he 
exercised his satirical vein at the ex pence of the 
leading members of administration, in the miscel- 
laneous volume of poetry known by the name of 
'*' the Rolliad." His iirst, however, and greatest 
delight, was in old English poetry, which in the 
manner of Headley, b& collected, iltustnUed, and 
It may be said, adorned. His biographical sketches 
are remarkable for neatness, precision, and accuracy. 
He abounded in anecdote, which, when required, 
he detailed with great felicity. 

He was for some time in Russia, aud had lived 
on terms of much familiarity with Prince Potem- 
kin ; of whose luxurious and voluptuous style of 
Hying, he would often relate many extraordinary 
particulars. This Ptlace would have the fish called 
the Strelitz, a great delicacy of' the table, brought 
alive from the Crimea to Petersburg, in relaya of 
fresh water, stationed at dilferent distances, by 
which means, and by the time of their arrival, they 
must have cost a most prodigious sum of money. 

It is not impossible that this gentleman's 
health might somewhat suffer from the above inti- 
macy. He was a greet valetudinarian, and obliged 
,to live with the extremest circumspection with re- 
gard 
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^ard fo his diet, anid to abstain altogether frwA 
wice. 

He used to tell a fecetious story of himself in 
an adventure which be met with in the north of 
Germany. 

He was returning from Petersburg, when by 
some accident, he and bis servant were detained 
on the road, and with much difficulty reached a 
miserable village late in the evening. Tliey were 
almost famished, but Deither the master nor the 
servant could make the host comprehend their 
wants. They tried all the languages of which 
they had knowledge, but none could my host un- 
derstand. At lengih, on looliing out of the win- 
dow the servant saw some poultry ; on which he 
seized the landlord by the arm^ and, as loud as he 
could, imitated the crowing of a cock. The man 
took the hint, and immediately twisted off the necks 
of two chickens, on which the travellers supped de- 
lic'iously. 

His health continuing to decline, Mr. *** 
found himself obliged to withdraw from the differ- 
«nt societies of which he was a member, and alto- 
gether resided at an elegant retirement within 
twenty miles of the metropolis, Here he died very 
prematurely, leaving behind him a strong impres- 
sion of some of the best and most pleasing quali- 
ties 
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ties, which can and which ought to characterize the 
English gentleman. 

He was particularly partial to the Symposium, 
of which a brief account is here given, and never 
tailed, as long as it subsisted, to attend its meetings. 
He used fecetiously to call H his " Petit Baton." 
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CHAPTER XXH. 



C'esI la qui &it peur aux esprits de ce tem». 
Qui tout bloMcs Bu dehors, sont tout ooirs au dedai». 
lis tremblent i|a'iiii cnueur, q«e sa verve encouragv, 
Ke vieDiie en ms ecritt deaatqoer leur viiagc, 
Et fouiltant dans leurs nMeuraca tout lihaVtt 
N'aille 4u foods du puits tirer la verite. 



A- THIRD member «f thb " Symposium" wa» 
perhaps superior to those who have been already 
mentioned, in intellectual endowment. He has 
written the circumstances of his early life with such. 
a dignified simplicity, that it is only necessary here 
to observe, that by the momentum of talent alone^ 
directed by discretion and sound judgment, he rose 
from the very humblest station in life to an honour- 
able and merited independence;. He was an excel- 
lent scholar, and had superintended the educatioa 
of a young nobleman with the highest credit tO; 
himself) and advantage to his pupiL He afta:- 
wards 
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wKcessfolly availed himself of the opportoriitieB of 
his siiuation, to enlarge his own stores of knowledge, 
as well as those of the individual under bis care aod 
direction. 

Of his first prodtictions of a literary kind, hfithing 
perhaps is known, except by himself, and a very 
few ; but at the period beftNre us, be had already, 
by the common acknowledgements of scholars, 
greatly adorned the Iheretirre of his country. His 
primary distinction was a sort of intuitive acuteness^ 
wfarcb enabled him instantly to penetrate into th« 
real chantcters of those with whom he communis 
cated, and to discern the merits and defects of wbat^ 
ever was submitted to his perusal. This acutenesf^ 
sided by a very strong judgment, gare him perhaps 
a particular bias to criricism and to satire^ 

By one of his performances of thb kindj W 
effectually put an extinguisher upon a gaudy and 
meretricioas taste, which, for too long a period, had^ 
been permitted to intrude upon the regions of poe* 
try, and fraudulently under the guise of polish and 
■ofbness, to substitute sound for sens^ tinsel for 
gold, and a profusion of false and garish metaphors, 
Ibr the best and truest embellisltmenta of the arT. 
Day aftdr day, even to fiistidiousnew, was the pul** 
lie nauseated with epistles, odes, and sonnets, and 
eanzonettn, under the signxtures of Ko«8, Matilxla, 
J a Law», 
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L&ura, Yenda, and a huivdred others. The honest 
indignation and energy of this writer's Satiric Muse, 
swept all these cobwebs away, and they were visible 
no more. 

By the fierce resentment of one of these piTended 
parties, remarkable for the licentiousness of his 
sentiments, and the indiscriminate abuse which h« 
scattered every where around iiim, our satirist was 
once involved in a perilous, but whimsical predicft- 
meat. The culprit felt so poigiiant by the lash, 
which had been applied to his shoulders, that after 
brooding over his wounds, in sullen, silent malignity, 
he determined upoii taking personal vengeance. H« 
vras led to this, frotn the mistaken apprehension, 
that courage wds proportioned to stature, and that a 
little body must necessarily be the, depository of a 
pusillanimous spirit. He, however, foimd himself 
most egrcgiously mistaken. 

Armed with " a dagger and a pall," in other 
words with a bludgeon and surtout, he contrived to 
watch the satirist to his bookseller's shop, which 
he was known to frequent regularly at a certain iiour 
of the morning, As soon as he had seen his fo«. 
enter, the exasperated poetaster followed him in^, 
^d immediately, without a word of warning, in th« 
IQOStbase and cowardly manner, attempted to strik« 
his adversary on the head. But he reckoned with- 
Qut his host. The little man, seeing wbat he wa^ 
,,-.. .Z - . about. 
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about, caught. tiis uplifted arm with one hand, and 
with the other actively wrested the bludgeon froon 
his grasp, which he managed with so much dexte- 
rity and force upon hia dastardly adversary, that 
tlie tables were turned, and the assailant was fairly 
beaten out of the shop, with marks of his discom6- 
ttire, which he carried for a long lime afterwards 
manifest on his visage. 

Few things have been more extensively circulated 
than the satirical poem, alluded to above. It passed 
through various editions, and still retains the repu- 
tation it deserves. This effusion, which was limited to 
sonnet writers, makers of odes, and Dilettanti scrib- 
blers of that class, was succeeded by an attack ma- 
naged with no less ability and skill, on certain thea- 
trical productions of similar tendency and character, 
which for a long time usurped an undue possession 
of the stage. This met with the same favourable 
reception from tbe public, and was productive of 
equally good consequences. 

But the " magnum opus" of this distinguished 
personage, is one that will perish only with the 
language. It Js one which occupied the thoughts 
of his earliest years, and naa prt^ressively com- 
pleted, in the full maturity of bis talents. It com- 
bines all the extensive and essential qualities of deep 
erudition, acute criticism, sound observation, and 
exquisite taste. 
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In the cbiiracter in which he is here introduced, 
namely, u a memher of the Symposium, it is mr 
possihle to conceive any thing more unassuming, 
mild, and agreeable, thao his mainner and conversa* 
tion. Never impatient of contradiction, never 
dogmatical in his aiguments, he ^Iw^ys improved 
the " oUa podrida" of the noeeting, withoiit talcing 
any merit fiom tlie flavour of the sauces, which he 
himself contributed to the mess- 
When the SeiKBgenarian retired from the world, 
fbe same personage was still employed in the same 
honourable and useful pursuits, which had occupied 
the whole of his life, and which had more peculiarly 
in view the interest of literature, and the cause of 
truth. 

At whatever point, and by whatever mesns, tha 
evil disposed, were exeKising, ^eir machinations 
against what he conceived to be the honest feme, 
tnd real interest' of his country, wherever subtlety 
and artifice were employed, by misrepresentations, 
to mislead, or by faliacies to attempt Imposition on 
the public, there was his vijiplance prepared to de- 
tect, and his firtnaess resolved to check any etTectuat 
operation of the mtachief. He obtained the meed 
hs tnehtedi, " hatdart a Imdatis." 
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CHAPTER XXm. 



I^Oit C|uU<]uam fruitiir Tens odoribas 
tlyblRos latebris nee qxdiat favos. 
Si fronti eavfeat, si timeat ruboi, 
AriniU spins rosaa, mella tegunt apes. 



A FOURTll member of this society was an indi- 
vidual, than whom, no one's name has been more 
frequently before the public, or accompanied with 
tfaorg general respect, at the same time, with 
much persecution, and great, though undeserved, 
odium. Some there wer^ who fancying that they 
saw the vital spirit of genuine liberty, in the prin- 
ciples of the French Revolution, were disposed to 
palliate enormities, at the bare memory of which, . 
every feeling heart revolts, under the impression 
that they must ultimately lead to the melioration 
of man. These individuals reproached our Sympo- 
■iast with the imputation of spreading urmecessary 
aiarms, from aa overweening zeal, and officious, 
"^ interference 
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interference in political concerns. Biit this ?ealj 
these apprehensions, and this interference, contri- 
buted in the opinions of the majority of the best 
and wisest of our countrymen, to tlie preservation 
of the country. 

However this may be, the active and patriotic 
spirit exerted on the above occasion, spread uni- 
versally around, ai)d collected a phalanx, nhicb, 
from its firmness, was capable of resisting all 
attack, from its vigilance prevented surprize, and 
from its consciousness of supporting the good and 
honest cause of religion and truth, despised and 
defied the artifices of calumny, and the insinuations 
of malignity. 

The prominent part taken by the gentleman, pf 
whom we are speaking, necessarily pointed him out 
to the government, as a fit object of their protec- 
tion and patronage. His abilities and integrity 
were accordingly soon exercised in situations of 
confidence and honour. He well merited the dis- 
tinction, fot few have ever been more steady, or 
more active in discharging the obligations of official 
duty. 

At the same time, these very qualities, added to 
his former exertions to counteract the fermentation 
excited by the turbulent and the evil-minded, 
created to him a numerous and formidable host of 
adversaries, who, by a thousand means endeavoured 
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to disturb his repose and intierrupt his measures. 
At length a political pamphlet which he wrote, the 
adoiirable distinction qf which, was In the first 
pl^ce, its loyaltv, and in the next, its " plain good 
sense," attracted the qotice of an eminent member 
of the Opposition. To this person's favourite hypO; 
thesis concerning liberty and pur constitution, the 
above publication appeared to contain principles 
of the most dangerous and pernicious hostility. 
Nor did he rest till, by his persevering activity, his 
eloquence, and his inQiience, he procured a prose- 
cution to be instituted against the author. 

The result was, however, finally to his honour, 
and he was acquitted of the enormous offences with 
■which he had been charged. 

One incident occurred on the occasion of this 
memorable tnal, which is related in our notes, and 
yvhich, if the subject of this article should survive 
to peruse these Recollections, he will probably not 
forget 

The Sexagenarian called upon him one mornina 
previons to the trial, when he had before him a list 
of the persons who were summoned on the jury. 
He accordingly asked our friend if he knew any 
thing of the private characters, or political opinions, 
of any of these individuals. , On examining the 
names, the writer of these notes, fixed on one, to 
which 
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wliich for reasons that he stated at Wngth, he recom* 
mended him to desire his Counsel to object. 

This however, he cither forgot, or was perhaps 
too indi^ei^nt as to the event, or did not think the 
cause of oLiJection on the part of the Sexagenarian, 
valid. The result'was, that this person was allowed 
to sit on the Jury, but it afterwards appeared that 
the only obstacle to an immediate dismissal of the 
charge arose from the persevering and determined- 
obstinacy of this individual against whose prejudices 
ht had been timely, but vainly forewarned. 
, How much he disregarded and indeed despised 
this attempt to lessen bis value in the estimation of 
the public, was su^ciently evident, indeed some- 
what ludicrously manifested. He never encoun- 
tered his great opponent with whom he had some 
previous acquaintance, without forcing himself upon . 
his notice by exclaiming, how do you do Mr. ♦ * * ? 
A salutation which the other would gladly hive 
avoided and excused. 

■ The person of whom too slight a description is 
here given, was educated at Eton, and afterwards 
at Oxford. He was called to the bar, and 6lled 
for some time a dignified station in one of our fo- 
reign dependencies. He has, at different times, 
published various works, all of which are in the 
highest degree honourable to his literary reputation. 
He is, or was, a good scholar, a very respectabJe 
lawyer. 
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lawyer, and had obtained considerable proficiency 
in the Oriental langtiages. He was moreover re* 
markably well versed in the modern Greek. 

As to worldly matters, he certainly played his 
cards well with respect to himself, and has proved 
to others also no contemptible patron. All have 
their infirmities. It is imputed to him, that through 
fear of being held up to public animadversion, by 
one great political hippopotainos, he occasionally 
acquiesced in opinions, wliich he reprobated, and 
paid obsequious attention to one, whom in bis heart 
he detested. It has also been said, that with a. 
little exertion he might have rendered ctfectual 
service to some who fought with him with equal 
resolution, and who were exposed to equal danger, 
under the same hoaourable standard, but that hU 
benevolence ended where it began— namely, "at 
borne. 

He was, however, in every particular, well qua- 
lified to he a member of the society, the component 
individuals of which are here imperfectly detioe* 
ated. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 



Deiun qui non sum mum putet 

Cui in manu sit qucm esse deracntein velit. 

Quem sapere — <]uein sanari— quern in morbum iqjici. 



j&NOTUEB considerable pereotiage belonged to 
this Symposium, whose entrance into life was 
narked with promises, which he subsequently 
^iled to fulfil. He had every advantage of family, 
education, connection, and situation ; he had con* 
uderable learning, aod was by no means destitute 
ef talent. He was of very elegant and agre^nble 
fflanners, and must necessarily have been a very 
acceptable member of any society, which assembled 
for the purpose of indulging enlightened and inte- 
resting conversation. 

But he was appointed to some diplomatic sjtua- 
tiou abroad, and he continued for many years ab- 
sent 
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sent from England. Whether h€ bad put the poi- 
soned chalice of inlidelity to his lips -before his 
departure, is uncertain; but -he appeared to have' 
employed his leisure in searching for objections and 
arguments as they related to Scripture, which had 
been so often refuted, that they were considered by 
the learned and the wise, as almost exploded. This 
gentleman, however, collected, and made a book 
of them, which certainly has done iio honour to his 
reputation in any sense whatever. 

He was, moreover, a poet, but here also he dis- 
covered a perverted and fantastical taste, having 
dramatized one of the most exceptionable and un- 
natural talcs in the whole collection of Ovid's Me^ 
taoiorpbosis. 

, Notice is not pretended to be taken, in our me- 
moranda, of the literary productions of this gentle- 
man with any tiling like chronological accuracy; 
they seem to have been written down merely as the 
recollection of them presented itself. He got con- 
siderable credit, and deservedly too, by a spirited 
translation of a very crabbed Latin poet, though 
severer critics seemed inclined to consider it rather 
as a paraphrase than as a translation. However 
this may be, the version wa9, undoubtedly, highly 
spirited and poetical. 

But an earlier, if not absolutely his 6r3t literary 
effort, waa a speculative investigation on tlie subject 

of 
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of ancient Greek politics. Tliis was charftcteiised 
by much sound sense, and very extensive readmg, 
subject to tbe imputatian of a style somewhat too' 
inflated. 

A later production exhibited a metapbysiral 
labyrinth, in which the author bewildered himself, 
and confused bis readers. Aniong tbe more re- 
markable paradoxes which this work contained, 
»nd it canlained a great many, was tbe preposterous 
supposition that Newton's Principia, was an Athe- 
UU.ical system, and that the philosophy of Bacon 
was unsound and erroneous. Hi:* partiality to 
Helvetius, Delaplace, and the French school, de" 
monstrate the perverse tendency of his mind, on 
religious subjects, which indeed, even in conver* 
Qation» and it is even said in femide conversation 
toO) he was at no pains to conceal. 

As a Symposiast, however, his talents would 
have done honour to the Athenian academy itself, 
and it is hoped that time and reflection may have 
meliorated and amended those opinions, which it 
is impossible that any religious diaracter caa ap- 
prove. 

Two other iudividuals completed the number 
of Symposiosts, of one of whom some mention baa 
already been made, the other was the Sexagenarian 
biivself. 

To tbe former^ a tribute* of aCeotion has bees 
paid 
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paid, which he who compiled the beterogeDeous 
matter of these pages, cao testify to have been welL- 
deserved. We are iDclioed to make some men- 
tion of the latter, as we knew him in the decline 
^flife. 
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Chapter xxv. 



Nunc aliqnis dicat mihi— quid tu t 
Sum cinis— ossa — nihil. 



xllS earlier years have been pourtrayed by hicbf 
self in a preceding part of the work, but ah ! how 
changed was he in his latter days ! His charac- 
teristic of mind was an extraordinary quickness ; 
his characteristic of temper was cheerfulness. The 
first of these qualities he retained as Long as we 
knew him. He could compose any thing in prose 
or in verse, as the physicians say, " pro re nata," 
with a facility which seemed hardly credihle, and 
with an accuracy which excited surprize. He has 
been known to write a sermon in the evening, 
which lie preached on the following morning. In 
four mornings he wrote a book, which he intended 
as an amusement for his children. Some friends 
' - recom- 
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recogimended him to print it^ and though many 
years have elapsed since it was written, it still 
continues so great a favourite with younger readers, 
that an edition is every year published. 

In one morning, indeed in a few hours, be turned 
into verse that beautiful chapter of Ecclesiasticus, 
in which Wisdom praiseth herself, and expatiates 
on her accomplishments. Whoever is desirous of 
examining with what effect this task was performed, 
has only to refer to the translation of Bishop 
Lowth's Lectures on Isaiah, by Dr. Gregory, at 
whose request he so employed himself. Other 
examples might be specified, but these seem 
enough. 

With respect to his characteristic cheerfulness, 
sooth to say, he had sonie hard trials ; be had such 
an unsuspecting frankness of temper, that there 
could not be an easier task than to impose upon 
him. tn more than one instance, he was defrauded 
of large sums of money, eventually to have been 
received, by a hasty confidence, in plausible man- 
ners and fallacious representations. Knavery was 
greatly aided in every artifice and stratagem against 
his interest, by two things. The first was bis 
necessities. He had a large family, and nothing to 
educate and maintain them, but what his activity 
and abilities provided. Consequently, be had 
never any thing in store, but as he used to say of 

VOL. II. K himself, 
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himself, was obliged to scramble on in life as well 
as he could. iTntler such circumstance, a smaller 
immediate beneHt was Caught at, than one which, 
though splendid, tvas only visible at a dbtance. 

The other auxiliary of knavery, was our 6iendV 
impatience of temper. He could not endure delay, 
or any thing in the sliape of procrasiinalion. What- 
evef was to be done, was to be done quickly. He 
considered any thing tike a process, as insupport- 
able tediousness. There are many subtle aptrha 
on the watch for individuals of such infirmities; 
and of such spirits, be was more than once the 
victim. 

One otlier trial was bitterness itself, but as be 
himself has detailed it with no ordinary pathos, 
the circumstances need not here be revived. This 
also originated in a too easy disposition to believe 
every man honest who appeared so, and from his 
never exercising his mind to discover, beneath the 
veil of vivacity and good humour, the most nefa- 
rious intendons, and most abominable dishonesty. 

This last event certainly preyed upon his mind, 
broke his spirits, impaired his health, and materially 
deteriorated his circumstances. Yet through this 
dark and oppressive gloom, rays of cheerfulness 
would often penetrate, enlivening himself and bis 
connections with hopes of better days to come. 

As life continued to wear itself away, be appears 
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to have had his full share of those dark days, which, 
hovrerer, afflicting from their pressure, tend to ren- 
der the prospect oi the grave less formidable. As 
was before remarked, he abruptly withdrew himself 
from the ken of those> to whom his society bad been 
familiar, and not undesirable. 

Where or when, or under what circumstances, 
he ultimately paid the last awful tribute of nature 
are not known with fuifictcnt accuracy to admit of 
being introduced in our narrative. He does not, 
however, apjiear to have been altogether without 
consolation. Where a tree shoots out into many 
branches, some will be goodlier, more vigorous, 
and more productive than others. Some will bear 
fruit which is s^veet and nutritious; some wilt bear 
none at all. In this respect he shaved the common 
lot of humanity, but wher^ he had cause he was, 
nevertheless, uncomplaining, except in the soft 
whispers of family confidence. He used, however, 
a bolder and a louder tone to one lofty personage, 
who volunteered to be the instrument of obtaining 
for him Compensation for one of the greatest inju- 
ries and ai^ictions, which can either be encountered 
or sustained. Great, certain, and immediate loss, 
as to property, was not the sorest of the evils ; this 
was exasperated by the sneers of the envious, the 
insinuations of the invidioLis, the taunts of the 
malignant. 

S2 ■ 'Hie 
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The whips and Rconu of time. 

The oppressor's wroo^, the prond man's contnimly^ 

The iDsolence of office, and the spurns 

That patient merit of the unworthy takes. 

Conscious integrity, however, ere long, armed 
him with a dignified confidence, but he never spoke 
without indignation of the great man above alluded 
to, who after raising his hopes to the highest pitch, 
smiled, and smiled, and smiled, and deserted hiai. 

Of his talents and attainments, it is necessary to 
say but tittle. The productions of his pen again 
and again appeared before the public, on various 
occasioBS, and in a great multitude of shapes. Most 
of his works were received with respect, and many 
are still popular. Some unfinbhed things reoiaiaed 
among his papers, and there are a few scattered 
memoranda in our HecpUectioDs, from which it. 
appears that he had others in contemplatron. 

To specify some of these can do no harm, and 
may perhaps be the means of inducing others to 
exercise their leisure on the different subjects. 

He had commenced and prosecuted to some 
extent, an elaborate Essay on the Revival of I.eam- 
ing, which he purposed to enliven by a variety of 
literary anecdotes, illustrative of an sera so greatly, 
and so honourably distinguished. He had also pre- 
pared biographical sketches of the most eminent and 
learned of those Greeks, who, when Constantinople 

was 
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was taken and plundered by the Turks, under Ma- 
homet II. in 1453, took reAige in Italy, and found 
a secure and hospitable asylum in the protection of 
the illustrious house of Medici, at Florence. 

The principal names of these accomplished 
exiles, with very learned and interesting details con- 
cerning them, may he found in Hodius de illustri- 
bus Grsecis, a work not so well known as it de- 
serves. 

The Sexagenarian had also collected many curi- 
ous particulars concerning the celebrated Floren- 
tine Library, the foundation of which was laid by 
the learned Greeks above alluded to, who were sent 
back to their country, by the magnificent Lorenzo^ 
to rescue from barbarian hands, the literary trea- 
sures, which uey had been compelled to forsake. 
One anecdote occurs among the memoranda, relat- 
ing to this library, which/ seems to merit insertion, 
and is detailed in the following words in the Recol- 
lections, but without reference to the authority from 
whence it was taken. 

" On the expulsion of the house of Medici from 
Florence, tbat city was occupied by the troops of 
Charles the VHIth, and the library, with the pos- 
sessions of the illustrious owners, fell into the hands 
of the French. The King of England at that time, 
Henry VIII., employed emissai'ies to purchase of 
the French ofiigers and soldiers, as many books and 
7 manuscripts 
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manuscripts as they coold possibly obtain. Whe- 
ther before or after their arrival in this country, 
has not been ascertained, but Catherine of Medicis 
had the artifice and address to procure their resto- 
ration, on the pretence of their being the property 
of her family ; this portion, therefore, whatever it 
might have been, now forms part of the royallibrary 
at Paris, 

" The residue of this splendid library Temaioed 
at Florence, till the popularity of Cardinal Joho de 
Medicis, afterwards Pope Ijbo X. seemed to open 
to him a. reasonable prospect of succeeding to the 
papal throne. At this juncture, Soderini was Dic- 
tator of Florence, who, anxious to remove from the 
Cardinal every remaining temptation to revisit 
Florence, collected what was yet left of the library, 
and dispatched the whole to him at Rom^ as a 
present, conceiving himself thus to have performed 
an act of great political sagacity. Thus, fterefore, 
the c(M)tents of this magnificent repository of lite- 
rary treasure was divided, and such a proportion of- 
tbem will be found in the Vatican, as the French, 
in their different predatory excursions, suffered to 
remain." 

Another of the Sexagenarian's meditated works, 
was one or more Dissertations upon Emblems, a 
species of literature which at one period greatly oc- 
cupied the attention 6f the curious, upon which tbte 
exalted 
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ex^teti talents «>f the first poets and artists were 
formerly exercised, and of which there are many 
specimens of extraordinary rarity and beauty. He 
bad evidently revoWed the subject mucii in liis 
pijod. to which be was induced by the considera- 
tion,, that riothing of the kind had ever appeared in 
the English language. Such a work certainly might 
be made a vehicle of great and various entertaia- 
ment, by a judicious introduction of literary anec- 
dotes, and by well-chosen epecim^s from the 
different performances. 

It also appears thfit a work of some extent on the 
present state of literature, and literary men, in this 
country, had been nearly compleated. it wa? 
written in the administration of Mr. Pitt, wi was 
inscribed to the Right Hon. W. Windbam. The 
idea originated, in what was perhaps a misconeep* 
tioD, that literature wap on the decline among us, 
from the want of patrons, A? he.advanced in lifev 
be was probably convioeed that he was in error, for 
the work was never published, and as it should seem, 
never finished. 

Our friend had ^Iso prepared for publication, 
some noteft on two plays of Sbakspeare. He, 
somewhere in " the Recollections," confesses, that 
he was prompted to this, by a wi@h to exercise the 
irritable curiosity of George Stevens. He first 
bej^n with intimating in some Morning Paper, the 
intention 
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intention ofex^nioiDg the edition of Sbaksi}eAre by 
Malone, thea recently published, with the hint Uiat 
the critical attention of the author would also be 
extended to all the other annotators. Several 
columns were accordingly filled with notes on the 
Tempest. The bait took, Mr. S. ever restless and 
impatient vhere Shakspeare was concerned^ used 
■every effort in his power to discover the author, 
and even condescended to reply to some of bis ob- 
servations, through the same channel of communi- 
cation with the public. But be did not succeed; 
the work, however, became in its progress so very 
amusing, that annotations on two plays were ready 
for publication. Something more serious,, in all 
probability, diverted his attention from this lighter 
employment, which he seems to have laid aside 
altogether. 

Preparations were also made for a publication of 
a facetious kind. He proposed to give an account 
of the witty publications of earlier days, and had 
taken as a motto. 

Jest and yoathfiil joUi^, 
Qaips and cranks and vanfon wilei. 
Nods and becks end wreathed smSes, 
Sport that wrinkiod care derides. 
And laughter holding both his sides. 

The 
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The following books formed part of the stores 
firoia wtlicfa he intended to have extracted his ma- 
terials. 

" Dainty Conceits, with a nomber of rare and 
witty Inventions, never before printed. Made aiid 
'invented for honest Recreation, to passe away idle 
Houres. By Thomas Johnson. 1630." 

" Wit's Private Wealth stored with Choice of 
Commodities to contente the Minde. 1639." 

" Essays and Characters. By J. Stephens. 
1615." 

" SirT. Overbury's Characters. l627/' 

" Coifee House Jests. 1677." 

" Wit Restored. 1658." 

" A Banquet of Jests, 1640," 

" Micro-uosmographie, or Characters. ByEarle. 
1628." 

" Pasquil's Jests, with Mother Bunch's Merri- 
tnenta. 1629." 

" Wits, or Sport upon Sport. 1672." 

" Richard Ward of Wit, WUdom, Folly, &c 
1674." 

" F. Mere's Wits Commonwealth. 1636." 

" Wits Recreation, ingenious Conceits, Medi- 
cines for Melancholy. 1667." 

" Ford's Paoegyrick, Apothegms, &c. 1660." 

" The Book of merry Riddles. 1629 " 

" Rowland's 
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" Rowland's Doctor MerrymaQ. No date." 
" Taylor's Wit and Mirth. 16^9." 
** Humorous Tracts, in a large quarto VoIurib. 
From 1629 to 1691." 

" Flecknoe's Characters of all Sorts. 1658. " 

The motive for inserting, the titles of the above 
books, was the probability that others might be 
induced to prosecute what the Sexagenarian con- 
templated* 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 



I saw Inm put down the otlier dair with an ordinary foo], 
^t has no more brain than a stone. Look you now, he's out 
of his guard already ; unless you laugh and ministtr occatioa 
to bim, he is gagged. 

Bono* did. Sir Toby : for as the old hermit of Prague 
that never saw p«i and ink, very wittily said to a niece of 
Kipg Gorboduc, That, that i$, is: so I, being Master Parson, 
fat Mailer Parson ; for what is that, but that 1 and Is, but is T 



THE MODEUK PARSON ADAUS. 

XT has generally been •believed, that the prototype 
of Parson Adams, as delineated by Fielding in his 
Joseph Andrews, was a Dr. Young, not the author 
of the Night Thoughts, but tiie Reverend William 
Young, who improved Ainsworth's Latin Diction- 
ary. The picture haa been considered as outrage- 
ously caricatured, aud indeed it can hardly be 
conceived that such intellectual qualities and attain- 
ments could possibly be accompanied by such total 
ignorance of society, and such extreme and almost 
ridiculous simplicity of mind and manners. 

Yet 
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Yet from some detached and irregular memo- 
randa iu our manuscript, it should seem that the 
Sexagenarian actually met with, aud had frequent 
and familiar communication with, a character, re- 
sembling in many of its features and distinctions, 
the admirable portrait of the novelist. 

Of his origin, or earlier life, nothing is remem- 
bered, nor is it material. It appears, however, 
that having been educated at one of the city public 
schools, Merchant Taylors', or St. Paul's, he re- 
moved from thence to the University. He was . 
nearly cotemporary with Porsoo, and being of the 
same icoHege, and with similar studious propen- 
sities, 8 sort of intimacy took place between them. 
Their attainments, however, differed very materi- 
ally, both in quality and extent Porsou's were 
exerdsed on very various ramifications of know- 
ledge; the individual, here alluded to, confined his 
iiivestigations, and employed all his talents, on 
one object only, the Greek langu^e, in which he 
was certainly and eminently skilful. It might be 
said to him, 
Grfecnm te AJbuti qaatn Romanum atqae Sabinnm 
Mtmicipem Ponti, Titi, Anai, centurio num 
Preclaronuu homlnum, ac priranm signiferumque 
Malnisti djci. 

Soon after his leaving the University, he married, 
but never was wight more remarkably unqualified 

for 
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for the superintendence of a fnmily, and tlie regu- 
lation of a limited income. The consequence may 
be easily imagined ; and in no long interval, be 
found himself so overwhelmed with pecuniary ob- 
ligations and perplexities, that ruin stared him in 
the face. 

The venerable and excellent Bishop Porteua, 
estimating his literary attainments in their due pro- 
portion, and perfectly satisfied that his difficulties 
arose from no acts of personal indiscretion, or of 
moral inaccuracy, but from entire ignorance of the 
world, and from his mind being constantly ab- 
sorbed in his favourite pursuits, gave him prefer- 
ment. Two other friends also evinced so much 
and such successful activity in his behalf, that he 
was enabled to weather the storm, and he subse- 
quently retired to a situation, where he was not 
exposed to similar perplexities, and was enabled, 
without molestation, to pursue the path in which 
he most delighted. 

It might be added, that the art of memory was 
not among those which he most successfully cul- 
tivated. Upon some subsequent occasion, he to 
all appearance forgot one at least of those friends, 
and the assistance which their active kindness en- 
abled them to administer to his necessities. 

Perhaps enough has been said, but lest the sub- 
ject of this notice, if he survives, should feel his 

pride 
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pride wouRilcd on readiDg tliis narrative, it is most 
willingly added in continuation, that more amiable 
manners could ik> where be found. His mind . 
always appeared, and realty was, uncontaminated 
by the dissimulation and hypocrisy of modern re- 
linement ; and it may be affirn^ed, with the small 
exception above cited, that he was invariably bind, 
friendly, and benevolent. 

But his ignorance of the world, and of the human 
character, frequently subjected him to be imposed 
upon. He was sincere himself, and never suspected 
the de6ciency of that quality in others. He was a 
conscientious and pious Christian, and did not thinlc 
it possible that infidelity could lurk under the spe* 
ciotis mask of liberality, candour, a general taste 
for literature, a partiality for some of our popular 
ecclesiastical writers, and an avowed zeal for 
moral order. 

He would not indeed have exposed himself to the 
ribaldry and indignity of a rabid Trulliber, but io 
the ordinary concerns of lite, and in the barters 
M'liich necessarily occur in domestic economy, he 
was unable to distinguish the genuine from the spu- 
rious commodity, and knew no more of the myste- 
ries of the drawing-room, or tlie sacred trifles of 
politeness, than Stingsby of criticism, or GabrielU 
of Gi'eek. Could but these worthies have seen 
him enter a, room, 

Chromatiji 
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Chromatic torttiret sOon would drive them tfaeace. 
Break all IheCr nerves, and IHtter all their sense. 

Whilst, ou the other hand, he would not fail to 
be received with gratulation and applause by a hun- 
dred head of Aristotle's friends. 

All who for Attic phrase in Plato seek. 
Or poach in Suidas for imlettered Greek. 

This gentleman more than once appeared before 
the public as an author ; but such a style, at least 
when he wrote in English, was never paralleled, 
except among the Houynhyms ! There was much 
sound learning, sense, judgment, and knowledge, 
at the bottom, but so thick a cloud was suspended 
over the surface, that it was only here and there; 
at intervals, through partial fissures of light, that 
what was valuable and useful could be discerned. 
" It vras like the gracious fooling when thou 
gpakest of the Pigrogromitus, and of the Vapians 
passing the equinoctial of Quembus." 

Nobody was surely less qualified to be a bio- 
graphical writer, for reasons above stated ; be was 
unable to discern the teal character, or to dbtio* 
guish between the tinsel and embroidery of the 
courtier's polish, and the real and solid substance 
and qualities of the man. 

There 
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There was one other person well known to 
the SexaiteDarian, to whom the above description 
will apply 'in so many particulars, that it is not 
impossible but a false application might be 
made. 

That other person was H * • *, a clergyman of 
Norfollc. He was alike versed in the depths and 
intricacies of Aristotelian lore, and even knew the 
opinion of Pythagoras about wild fowl ; at the same 
time, he was equally ignorant of the world, and 
unacquainted with the forms of polished society. 
The style of writing in both, when they appeared as 
authors, was alike uncouth, and regardless of the 
ornaments of composition. But whilst the on^ 
(that is, the individual hrst described) was per* 
fectly unoftending, and never violated, though he 
might not practise, the forms and rules of good 
breeding, the latter was abrupt in his manner, 
rude and disputatious in conversation, and exceed- 
ingly disgusting in bis habits. 

He would, without scruple or compunction, 
offend the delicacy of his hostess by contairiinating 
the hues of her carpets, the brightness of her 
stoves, and the purity of her bed-curtains, by 
Refiling each with the distillations of tobacco. 
Ib^t be was, nerei-theless, a truly good, and amia- 
ble, and profoundly learned man. The few works 

be ' 
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lie published continue, and always will continue, 
in high estimation with the learned, for the saga- 
city of his remarks, the acuteness of his discri- 
mination, and the depth of his erudition. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 



Quicunque fuerit uarrandi locus 

Dum capiat aurem, et servet propositum si 

Recommendatur, non auctoiis nomine. 



xN no part of these pages wilt be found a more 
eccentric, and, at the same time, accomplished 
scholar and amiable man, than the individual, 
memorandums concenung whom, at this place pre- 
sent themselves. 

His father was a sound theolo^an, and popular 
preacher. His various works on subjects of divi- 
nity still continue of high reputation. ■ He was the 
intimate friend of Bishop Hoadley, Archbishop 
Herring, Dr. Clarke, and other illustrious members 
of our Church. 

He left three sons, all of whohi were greatly dis* 
tinguished as scholars and divines. The youngest 
of tliese, Philip, with whom we have to do, was 

tot 
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for A ilutnber of years intimately known to th« 
Sexagenarian, and may, wittiout impropriety, per- 
haps^ be denominated his lirst literarji patron. 

Though considerably advanced in life, lie took 
great pleasure in conversing with our friend, then 
very young, upon scholastic subjects, and afforded 
faim much aid and encouragement in the prosecu- 
tion of his literary pursuits. lie bad a valuable 
collection of classics, with which he was intimately 
conversant, many of the best of which he gave to 
his protegi. With respect to literature, his mind 
was somewhat of a singular cast. He knew nothing 
of modern languages, and in fact despised them. 
He had the same feelings as to the Belles Lettres, 
Latin and Greek authors comprised all that he 
studied ; the Septuf^nt and Greek Testament all 
tiiat he venerated. 

A few of our old divides, and more parUcularly 
Bishop Hoadley, l>r. Clarke, and his father, wer« 
high to his estimation ; but, generally speakings he 
bad rather the disposition to despise all modern 
Vriters. 

His habits of life partook of the singularities of 
bis opinions. Every day, when the weather per* 
mittedj he topk a very long walk of many mil^s 
vitb his wife, whose personal appearance, charac- 
ter, and manners, were little, if at all less eccentric 
tban those of ber husband. 

IS But 
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But the information or amusement communicated 
on either side could not be very great, for the gen- 
tleman invariaWy walked at least a hundred yards 
in advance. 

He lived plainly, but exceedingly weH, allowing 
.himself a bottle of wine every day, about hia ma- 
nagement of which, he was also remarkably whim- 
sical. He had no wine-cellar, but every day, 
within half art hour of dinner, his servant went to 
the tavern for a bottle of port. This he divided 
into two equal parts, one of which he drank at din- 
ner, which at that lime was at three o'clock, the 
other at supper, which was precisely at nine. His 
wife, he said, or any accidental guest, might hare 
what they pleased, but " not a drop of his" for any 
body. 

He had the further peculiarity of drinking hia 
■wine out of a jelly glass, with a large wide foot, 
and this he did from the apprehension that some 
of the numerous four-footed animals which filled 
his house might throw it down. 

The fondness, which he and his wife encouraged 
for the feline species, was really ridiculous. When 
the door was opened, it, in some degree, resembled 
the opening of a dog-fcennel, nor were the olfactory 
nerves less annoyed. Black, white, tabbies, tor- 
toise-shell, grimalkins of all kinds and colours, 
ru^lied from every opening, to the great annoyance 
of the visitor. 

Unluckily, 
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Unluckily, there was a large school of boys in 
the vicinity of the old gentleman's residence. 
There was, of course, an open declaration 'of hos- 
tilities between the ^' young dogs" and these cats. 
He was often exasperated almost to frenzy, by what 
he termed their abominable barbarity, and used to 
indulge himself in severe reproaches agajnst the 
master, for not inculcating more forcible lessons of 
gentleness and humanity. His acquaintances were 
very few, and his guests fewer. With the excep- 
tion of one old gentleman, a clergyman, of a cha- 
racter not less whimsical than his own, and occa^ 
sionally, but very rarely indeed, the son of this 
friend, his dinners were invariably tfite- a-tfite. 

He possessed in manuscript, sermons of his 
father, and of both his brothers ; he had also com- 
posed a considerable number himselfp The cha- 
racteristic of them all was sound good sense, very 
seldom deviating into the subtleties of speculation, 
but strongly and earnestly enforcing religious and 
virtuous practice. It occurred to him, tliat the 
publication cf these discourses might produce a 
sum of importance to the assistance of a County 
Hospital, then recently eatablished. They were 
accoidingly pripted, and so far succeeded, that the 
charity was benefited to the amount of three or 
four hundred pounds. But the work appeared 
ivith this pf ;uliarity, that the readier was left tq 
exerqs$ 
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exercise his sagacity in discovering what discourses 
were the composition of the father, and what of 
the brothers. 

In taking leave of this worthy character, it is 
observed in our " Recollections," that he was a 
man of strong mind, and sound judgment, acute, 
and intelligent. Taste he had none, and indeed 
despised what is commonly so called. 

What is more to his honour is, that he woa 
friendly, affectionate, prompt in works of benevo- 
lence, and anxious to communicate assistance upon 
■whatever occasion it was required. 

The old clergyman, his friend, above alluded to, 
as being of a like eccentric character, was one of 
those personages who are not often met with in so- 
ciety. He was an excellent scholar, and had m>uch 
taste and judgment, but he passed the whole of a 
long life in studied obscurity. He had some pater- 
nal fortune, and he married a woman of consider- 
able property. 

But from the habit of living in a retired village 
after the death of his wife, with an old crone of a 
servant, he contracted habits of the extremest par- 
simony, of which his son experienced the good 
effects, for he died prodigiously rich. But mark, 
it was not till after his death. He did' indeed send 
his son to college, but his allowance was so nig- 
gard ty bestowed, that he was often put to his 
shifts, 
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shifts. AAer taking his degree, he was obliged to 
submit to the drudgery of being usher in a large 
school. He afterwards married respectably, but 
nothing could he obtain from his father. 

There was one trait in the old gentleman's cha- 
racter so highly to his honour, that it may well be 
set as a counterpoise against his infirmity of ava- 
rice. He had the most rigid sentiments of honour. 
He was connected with a noble family, who offered 
him the living of the place where they resided, but 
on this condition, that he should sign bonds of re- 
eignation in case of being called upon to vacate his 
preferment : but he refused the ofier with disdain ; 
and though he might ev^itually, perhaps, with a 
little worldly mwagement, have succeeded on his 
own terms, he never condescended to take any step 
whatever in tiie business, but continued to the end 
of life, curate of the village of which he might have 
hwR the rector. 
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CHAPTER xxvnr. 



'Fortunam insanam esse et cxcam et brutaui, perliibeut piii- 

losophi, 
Saxique iiistqr giobati, predicant tolubilem. 
Quia ijuo saxum impulerit fors, «o cade^e fortunam aiitu- 

mant; 
Caecam ob earn rem esse iterant, quia uihil teniit quo scse 

applicet 
Iiuaaam autem aiuni, cjuia atrox, incerta instabilJsque sit 
Brutaof, quia dtgnum atqu« iDdigaum nequest iutenxucere. 



JLHE remarks and sketches (yhicli are subjoined, 
appear to have been among those which were la;^t 
written in our Sexagenarian's Recollections. They 
were evidently written under strong emotions of 
mind, and to have been intended for a longer ant} 
better digested dissertation. He observes jn a sort 
of concise introduction, that they were suggested 
in consequence of a visit which he paid to the 
place of his nativity, after an absence of twenty 
years. His astonishment was great, and hi^ 
sympathy strongly e?citpd, by di^povering on en- 
quiry, 
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qu'.ry, that, with some few exceptions, a total 
change had taten place among the persons wh»m 
he once familiarly knew. That the rich were 
become poor, and the poor rich ; that many who 
formerly had influenced the polilics, directed the 
counsels, and commanded the reverence of their 
fellow-citizens, had been precipitated by Fortune 
to the bottom of her wheel. On the contrary, tliat 
others, who hail tilled huQible and even menial, 
offices, were in lofty situations, discharging tlie 
higher functions of their little llepuhlic, building 
palaces, and rolling in wealth. 

The contemplation of these events induced him 
to turn the matter more seriously in his mind, aud 
to exercise his memory upoi) such individuals, as 
in the progress of life he had personally known, 
who from humble origin, and no other pretensions 
than those which, though honourable in themselves, 
are not always successful, namely, dJh^ence and 
talent, had risen to stations of great dignity and 
emolument. 

Happy Britain ! our Sexagenarian pn this occa- 
sion exclaims, happy beyond all other nations, 
where alone, between the lowest and most exalted 
station, DO obstacle is interposed, which genius 
jcaonot subdue, and perseverapce remove. 

The Recollections "next present ns with a some- 
wha): extended catalogue of illustrious names. 
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whose lives and success exemplify the above re- 
OMirk, which perhaps exclusively applies to this 
our country. The following is prefixed as a sort 
of preliminary observation. 

" The profession of arms is perhaps that alone, in 
which success and exaltation, even to the loftiest 
height of rank, excites no surprize, and provokes 
no envy. Ttie qualities of personal valour com- 
bined with military talent, is that which obtains, 
extends, and secures the glory of a nation, in which 
every individual participates, and is more or less 
anxious to reward. 

" From the time of the great Marlborough to the 
peiiod of the immortal Nelson, this sort of pre* 
possession in favour of military valour has existed, 
whether manifested by sea or by land. 

" Perhaps also greatelevation to dignity and wealth 
in the profession of the law, is contemplated with 
comparatively little jealousy, or invidious feelings. 
There are certain stations to be filled, and certain 
functions to be performed, which can only pro- 
perly be sustained by the momentum of sound pro* 
fessional knowledge, aided by great natural ability. 
Little surprize or discontent was therefore excited 
or expressed ou the elevation of those great cha- 
racters, personally known to the Sexagenarian — 
IjJrds Thurlow, Rosslyn, Mansfield, Erskine, Ba- 
thurst, Camden, Ashburton, and various others. 

"Nor 
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" Nor in theiist of nafties which follow, b any 
tiling further presumed to be intimated, than that 
good fortune came in aid of superior talents and 
great real merit, with such exceptions and qualifi- 
cations as readers may ctioose to make, according 
to their respective feelings and prejudices, as well 
as from the extent of their personal knowledge." 

The first name that presents itself, is that of 
I/)rd S. Though being educated in the profeastOQ 
of the law, he may in some degree be considered 
as belonging to that class, whose elevation excites 
little surprize, and seldom, if ever, provokes invi- 
diousness of remark. Yet Lord S. certainly does 
not come under the denomination of a Law Lord. 
He owed his great elevation to political pursuits 
and connections, and by no means to his profes- 
sional acquirements, whatever these might be. 

He was the son of a physician, which physician 
was not only the professional adviser, but the con- 
fidential friend of the great Lord C. The subse- 
quent connexion between the two sons of these 
personages, as it commenced in youth, was ce- 
mented in the progress of years, and confirmed by 
congenial propensities. 

Thmngh the influence and friendship of Mr. P. 

Mr. A. rose in no very dilatory succession, to the 

peerage, and to the very exalted station of Prime 

Minister of the countrv, exhibiting, perhaps, what 

rarrfy 
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Tardy occurs, and iierer but in Britain, an instance 
of prosperous fortune, the result of iiniinpeachable 
integrity, and undeviatiog perseverance, rather 
than of any very great intellectual endow- 
Rients. 

The extraordinary rise of the present Earl N. 
to the elevated rank he now holds, demonstrates 
the caprice of fortune, " luduin insolentem, 
ludere pertinajf," aa much perhaps, or more, than 
any other example that ever the country can 
display. 

He was first known to our Sexagenarian at CoL- 
Ie{*e, and his prospects in life were as humble as 
can well be imagined. His father was a Norfolk 
clergyman, residing on a benefice of no very consi- 
derable value. His own destination was that of a 
clergyman also, and he entered life with no better 
hopes than present themselves to the geuerality of 
young men on leaving the University, without the 
claims of high connection, or the consciousness 
of extraordinary talents. 

Luckily for him, his brother rapidly rose to the 
highest honours of his profession, and in the pro- 
gress of a most glorious career, too short, alas ! 
for his country, manifested such claims to the pub- 
lic i^ratitude, that he was elevated to the illustrious 
distinction of an Earldom. In the midst of this ' 
splendid spepe, the present Lord N. who had re- 
tained 
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tftined his College aeqiiaintance whh the Sexage- 
narian, applied to him for advice, as to the surest 
means of obtaining ecclesiastical preferment, through 
the interest of his brothei*, who was then only Sir 
H.N. 

Such a procedure as suggested itself was accord- 
ingly recommended, and whether it happened from ■ 
the prosecution of this advice or not, ia very imma- 
terial, but after no great lapse of time, a Pi-ebendal 
stall in the Cathedral Church of C. was obtained, 
of which by the way his Lordship still retained 
possession, even after he had succeeded to the 
title, and to the very noWe provision bestowed by a 
generous and gnateful nation duly to support its- 
honour. 

Here let us pause. Providence, in such cases 
as this before os, as indeed in every other, (for it 
is impiety to call it fortune) holds the balance of 
good and evil with an equal hand. The noble 
Lord of whom we are speaking, lost a darling son 
in the flower of youth, and as it has been said, of 
the most promising endowments— the branch is 
broken from his hands. The dignity and accom- 
panying opulence will be vested in the heirs male 
of a sister. This also may fail, but the name will 
live for ever. 

In the former periods of British history, the ele- 
vation of great merchantSj and of wealthy com- 
mercial 
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mercial men, to tlie dignity of the Peerage, ttaS 
Dot unfrequent. Pennant, in bis History of Lon- 
don, mentions many noble families of this descrip- 
tion. That of the Duke of Leed^ for example, 
of Coventry, of Essex, and of a great many others. 
But in more modern times, wealth instead of accu- 
, mutating in the persons of a few fortunate indivi* 
duals, has been more equally as well as more ge- 
nerally diffused. The examples accordingly of 
elevation to the honours of nobility from the city 
have less frequently occurred. 

Of the few, which we have witnessed, perhaps 
the house of Thellusson is that which may, wiUi 
the greatest propriety and justice, be classed among 
those, whose oiigin was as humble as their present 
condition is illustrious. Prosperity is hard to 
bear, and honours not hereditary are apt for a time 
to sit awkwardly on the wearer. 

" And then to have the humour of state, and 
after a demure travel of regard, telling them I 
know my place, as I would they should do theirs, 
to ask for my kinsman Toby. Seven of my people, 
with an obedient start, make out for him. I frown 
the while, and percliance wind up my watch, or 
play with some rich jewel. Toby approaches, 
curtsies there to me. I extend my hand to him 
thus— quenching my familiar smile with an austere 
regard of controuk" 

5 I cannot 
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It cannot but excite a smile to learn, that the 
first new fangled Baron of R. having purchased the 
mansion of u nobleman, which was one of those de- 
nominated by our French neighbours, "entre Cour 
et Jardin," consecrated the "Cour" with great so- 
lemnity. No carriages were permitted to enter its 
mighty gates, except those of our brethren of noble 
rank, or such as Uere stamped tvlth bearings and 
fiuarteringfi from the Herald's College. The gates 
were Taboo to the more mean and vulgar visitors, 
whose finances compelled them to avail themselves 
of the accommodation of hackneys. 

The noble Baron after a while, changed the 
place of his abode, and his mansion was purchased 
by one the Royal Family. The Prince, with 
more good sense, and with more consideration for 
the feelings of his countrymen, directed the pon- 
derous gates to move on their hinges, as well for 
the bumble ensign, as for the greatest and proudest 
of the reatm. 

One act of modesty, however, on the part of the 
first Baron, ought to be recorded, and tliis is the 
motto which he adopted for his arms: — 

Lahore et honore. 

The next individual in our manuscript who was 
elevated to the Peerage, from the midst of commer- 
cial connections and pursuits, was of a very highly 
respectable, and ancient Dutch family. They 
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tame to Englaiid more than a century ago, and 
tery lionourably and very successfully engaged in 
connncrce. So early as the year 17-51, one of 
them was crcuted a Bjronet, with tlie title of Sit 
Joshua Vanneck. The third Baronet in sutces- 
sion was in the year 179G raised to the rank td 
Baron H. 

The next personage of this description exhibits 
perhaps the detached and solitary example of the 
elevation of one of the tribe of Judah to the honoursi 
of the British Peerage. I^tit not be imagined that 
any imputation or disparagement is attended Ijy 
this observation on the individuals of the family 
thus illustriously distinguished. Far otherwise — 
arc we not all brethren? but the circumstance is 
■without parallel. 

The family name of Gideon was discreetly laid 
aside by the first Baron, and that of Eardley as- 
sumed, the then Sir Sampson having married a 
daughter of Sir John Eardley Wilmot, Lord Chief 
Justice, descended in the female line from the an- 
cient family of Eardley. 

The last individaal whom we shall mention 
qf the above description, was the intimate friend 
of Mr. Pitt, and in every particular deserving of 
the honours which were bestowed upon him. This 
is Lord * • * *, whose ancestops were all long and 
successfully engaged in the banking business, and 
ID other departments c^ commerce. 

There 
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'i'hefe are or were many other indWiduals of this 
family, all of whoti] rose not only to affluence, but 
to considerable distinction in society. Two of these 
Mere represeutatives of populous places in the House 
of Commons ; all were respected and esteemed for 
their irreproachable conduct in ■ life, and eminent 
for their liberality, benevolence, and courtesy. 

Such results of talents and diligence, hououratdy 
and successfully exercised, excite the wish that 
they might be enjoyed without interruption. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 



O ! utinam pmseni verba obsrrrare kgentis 
Et tronti* posHm sigaa Dotare. 



X HE names of several Bishops next occur, form- 
ing a separate class of those, who, whatever they 
are, or may have been, certainly exhibit examples 
of individuals whose ultimate success in life was 
dbproportionate to their first expectations on enter- 
ing the SKat theatre of the world 

The fair and reasonable presumption is, in the 
clerical profession, as in that of the law— certain 
offices must be filled, to which it is natural to sup- 
pose that the most eligible will be appointed. 
Moreover, the longer the catalogue may happen to 
be, of ecclesiastics who have liaen to the most ex- 
alted stations from humble be^nnings, the stronger 
the argument will be, to disprove the assertion ge- 
nenUly mads, and too universally believed, that 

such 
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such stations are onlj-to be obtained by political 
interest or intrigue. 

Of tliese distinguiahed personages, many have 
before berai more or less circumstantialij'mentioned. 
The foJiowiog is merely a sort of recapitulation, 
bearing upon the single point of extraordinary suc- 
cess in the procurement of worldly honours. 

The circumstances and causes which l£d to the 
elevation of the late renerable Archbishop Moore, 
are too well known to require repetition^ and the 
digoity which be obtained was too well merited to 
excite discontent, or proroke invidious remark; His 
Grace's ultimate station in life must howerer far, 
yeiy ftr, have exceeded bis most saQguine expecta^ 
lions, when first etiteriag the world; 

The honours also of the excellent Bishop Porteus, 
hqwever well deserved and beneficially exercl%d> 
beyotld doubt muth 'Exceeded all the possible cal> 
culatioQs and hopes of his early life. The successes 
of such an individual command the greater admi- 
ration, because they were not obtained by any in- 
terposition of the great, by any political connection, 
or indeed by the exertion of interest of any idad^ 
They were the result of a zealous, pious, uninter" 
rupted attention to the general duties of bis profes- 
sion, with a particular regard to those of the sta- 
tions, which he immediately filled. He may never- 
H S theless, 
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tbeless, with strict propriety, be introduced in the 
class of those, who have eminently been distin- 
guished by good fortune. 

■ The Bishop of L. has been already spoken o^ 
and in terms with wliich it is hoped his lordship 
will express no dissatisfaction, He surely can 
have no reluctance to confess, that his name is not 
improperly inserted in tliis catalogue. 

This may be no unsuitable place fO Insert a 
whimsical anecdote of his Lordship, which though 
of a humble and indeed insignificailt denomination, 
may sm'ely be called a fortunate incident. 

Some time after lits Lordship, had been appointed 
to the Deanery of the Metropolitan Church, be re- 
tained his con6dentlal situation about the person of 
Mr. Pitt, and regularly every morning attended the 
minister in Downing-street, When in residence tit 
St. Paul's. Returning one evening from' Westmin- 
ster to the city, he someivhere at the bottom of 
the Strand pulled out his baindkerchief, and with 
it, as afterwards appeared, his purse. He heard 
it fall, and remarked the spot, but his natural 
shortness of sight, added to the darkness of the 
evening prevented his finding it. On his walking 
the next morning to NVestminster, his Lordship 
paused at the place where the accident had hap- 
pensd the night before, and actually saw his purse, 

which 
1 
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Mhich had juSt slipped off the curb-stone, and 
probably had been overlooked by ten thousand 
passengers. 

The two next examples of good fortune going as 
it were band in hand with merit universally allowed, 
reflect the highest honour upon Lord Sidmouth, 
who was Prime Minister at the time. It b indeed' 
no more than an act of candour and justice to this 
poble lyord, to acknowledge, that during the whole 
period of his enjoyment of power, short indeed, 
but in this at least memorable, the ecclesiastical 
offices in ttie appointment of the Crown, wcJre well 
and honQurably filled by individuals, whose sole re- 
commendations were their learning, their piety, and 
their -virtue: of which these two persons about to 
be mentioned, were conspicuous examples. 

The first of these excellent men was Bishop H. 
who liad for a long series of years honourably and 
usefully distinguished himself in a great seminary, 
by supermtending the morals and the education of 
youth. 

lie was e^er remarkable for hh sound learning, 
and bis conscientious, firm, and consistent discharge 
of all his duties. It is therefore hardly necessary 
to add, th^t his apfiointment to this high office, dif- - 
fused universal satbfaction among all the true friends 
of the Church. 

The next appointmei^t of jthe kind is entitled to 

the 
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.the same language of panegyric, whether we con- 
sider the discernmeiit and disinterested generosity 
of the patron, or the great and various merits of 
the .person promoted. 

Bishop fi. was of respectable thpugb hurnble 
origin, but was distinguished, at a very early pe- 
riod, both for his Iovq of learning, and his success 
jn the pursuit of its erudition. 

His accomplishments, added to his most truly 
irreproachable conduct, soon recomnieoded him to 
his superiors. Few names stood higher in the esti- 
mation of scholars, and he was also classed among 
the ablest and most zealous vindicators of our 
Church establishment, at a perilous period, when 
it was in danger of being undermined by false bre- 
thren from within, as well as threatened by formid- 
able enemies from without His promotion was of 
couriie hailed by all, as an auspicious omen of the 
intention of the Minister, to render the Episcopal 
Bench venerable for its piety, admired for its ta- 
lents, and respected for its erudition. 

How Bishop 3. has borne and exercised bis fa- 
culties, has been sufficiently observable. Upon this 
subject there is neither occasion or opportunity 
. here to expatiate. It iii enough to be able to ap- 
peal to his exemplary conduct in his diocese, which, 
from conscientious motives, he has agvn and again 
refused to exchange fctr more lucrative situations^ as 

weU 
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well as to numerous publications alike remarkable 
for tbeir learning and their piety. 

The next Episcopal character who appears to 
merit a distingaished place among ibe more success- 
ful adventurers in life, is one who did not obtain 
thid higli station from his abilities, though of a su- 
perior kind, nor from his literary productions, 
though of these there are many in existence. He 
obtained his promotion from the friendship of a 
Minister, discerning, cautious, accurate, and above 
idl, strictly tenacious of the characters of those 
whom he distinguished, and most strenuously reso- 
lute in enforcing the rigid performance of all cle^- 
rical duties, by whom of course, his virtues must 
have been luiown, and bis merits Approved. 

The appointment did certainly at first, excite 
some degree of surprize. The venerable Bishop of 
LandafT, on being informed of the event, was with 
difficulty prevailed upon to believe it ; but perhaps 
there was an old grudge, which on this occasion 
darted like a spectre on his recollection. There is, 
however, neither the intention nor the desire to dis- 
cuss in this place either the merit of the receiver, or 
the sagacity of the giver, of these honours ; leave 
therefore is respectfully taken of them both, with 

the simple remark, that Bishop waS certainly 

very, very fortunate. 

The elevation of those to the higher offices of 

the 
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tlie Church, who have been employed for a series of 
years in &u[>enntending the education of the sons 
pf our tfobilityi is honourable to all parties con- 
cerned, and excites neither eovy nor surprize. It 
implies on one side a consistent, vigilant, and 
unvaried attention to the duties imposed and under- 
taken, and on the other, a cprrespondcnt sense of 
services received, an acknonledgroent of merit, 
«nd a deteirmination to reward it 

Many are the amiable and excellent individuals 
who, by pursuii^g this path, have arrived at the 
IQost exalted honours of the profession, wl^ich they 
have suhgequ^ptly adpmecl by tljeir virtues. 

I^cvgrthele^si, whoever they may be, or may 
have been, all who have thus risen to greatness, 
may, with the strictest propriety, be denominated 
fortunate. Patrons sometime^ ejlhef pay the tri- 
bute of mortality, or lose their political influence, 
flfhjcb in Qur tjoiintry often change^ hands, before 
the opportunity presents itself, of rewarding (he 
virtues they have tried and approved. Differ- 
ences of opinion may also eventually arise, some 
" lis de tnb^s capeltis" may intefvene, ahri^ptly 
to dissolve connections, ^hich in their origin 
afforded the strongest presumptions of hope apd 
advantage. 

The persons of the description to wlijch ti\Q above 
remarks 
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remarks allude, were the Bislibps of E. and L. the 
first of whom owed his elevation to the noble family 
of R, and the latter to that of A. 

About twenty years since, it was a sort of fashion- 
able amusement among scholars, to translate the 
popular Elegy of Gray in a Country Church-yard, 
into Greek. There were some critics who doubted 
ivhether this admirable composition was calculated 
to make its appearance in a Grecian dress; never- 
theless, the former of these Prelates was one of the 
more successful adventurers, and lie dedicated his 
translation to the puke of R. who was at that time 
become a member of the University of Cambridge. 

Of the latter Prelate, the Sexagenarian appears 
to havaJiad very little knowledge. 

We have now to cross the water, where wp shall 
find some illustrious members of the Episcopal 
Bench, who cannot reasonably be qlfendec) at being 
classed among the favourites of fortifnc. But it 19 
time to end this chapter. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 



Ut enini in corporibus magna: dissimilitudines sunt, alies 
CDim videmus velocifate ad curaum, alios viribns ad luctandum 
valere, itemque id formis, aliis dignitatem inesse, aliJs veiH|i- 
tat«m, sic in animis euistuat etiam majorcs varietates. 



Our first attention must necessarily be directed 
to the Bishop of . 

The ancestors and family connections of ttiis 
learned and accomplished Prelate, were of the Ro- 
man Catholic persuasion, and rigidly attached to 
those tenets. His Lordship was himself educated 
in them, and if we are not oiisinformed, actually 
studied in the college at Sl Omer's, with the inten- 
tion of becoming a priest. 

It happened, at least so our Brief instructs us, 
that whilst in this situation, his vivacity and parts 
attracted the notice of a near connection of the 
late Duke of———, and that on his expoatula- 

"tion, 
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tion, and promises of protection and assistance, 

young ••*•*• was without much difficulty pre- 
vailed upon to read his recantatioo, and become a 
member and a clergyman of our Prote^aot com- 
munion. 

He came over to this country, and accompanied 
bis patron to Ireland, but during his Grace's admi- 
nistration, it does not appear that any preferment 
became vacant, becoming the patron to bestow, or 
the client to accept. He nevertheless availed him- 
self of this interval to ingratiate himself more effec- 
tually with his patron, to whom he was enabled to 
render various services by the skilfulness and dex- 
terity of his pen. He returned to England with 
the Duke, through whose good offices he was, after 
no great lapse of time, appointed to valuable pre- 
ferment in some of the northern provinces. This 
however not exactly suiting him, he, through tiie 
same channel of mteresl^ obtained an exchange for 
a valuable benefice in Ireland, upon which he fixed 
his residence. 

When Lord Fitzwilliam, the great friend of the 
puke of P. was made Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
Dr- ypis admitted to the same sort of con- 
fidence as he had enjoyed with his predecessor ; and 
short as the residence of Lord F. was in his exalted 
fitadoo, a Bishopric became vacant, to which the 
Doctor was a[^ointed. 

It 
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It is but rendering biiii strict justice to tay, tliat 
from the moment of Jiis entering upon his functions, 
lie dischorged them invariably, with great useful- 
ness apd honour. He baa been rather considered as 
too severe a disciplinarian, and a proposition which, 
be made to his diocese, to attend quarterly lectures 
on the Greek Testament at the pftlace, excited qiuch 
murmuring and discontent, 

When translated to tlie more extensive and more 
valuable See of— ^ — , he exercised the same vigi- 
lance, among other examples of which, the follow- 
ing anecdote is related' 

■A you"g dashing clergyman of high connections, 
yiho bad ^ curacy iii th^ diocese, did not think it 
important to be particularly rigid and punctual in 
the discbarge of his duly, but >va3 too e^ily de- 
tained by the allurements and blandishments of 
Dublin, from his toQ indulgent parishioners. Ibis 
a^ length reaphed his Lordship's ears, who deter- 
mined to ascertain the fact himself. 

Accordingly, on a Sunday, he proceeded to the 
church, where he beard no belt knoliing to church, 
saw no parishioners chatting in the porch, nor any 
preparation for divine service- With some diffi- 
culty the clerk was foun^, to whom his Lordship 
was Isnown. 

" Why is there no prep»rAtion for divine ser- 
vicer" asked .the Bishop. " My Lord," said tlie 

clerk. 
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clerkj " our young master has not been among us 
this fortnight." " Ring the bell immediately," 
said the Bisho|j. Upon this a congregation was 
soon assembled, to whom his Lordship read prayers, 
and preached. 

The Bishop presumed that intelligence of this 
matter would be cdmniunicated to the defaulting 
curate, but be nevertheless chose to nlake a second 
experiment of the kind, and on the following Sun- 
day repeated bis visit tothe same village. Hers 
be found things pr^ecisely as before — no beli knoUed 
to church— no peasants sitting on the grave-stones-* 
no visible signs of population. The Bishop a se- 
cond time seM for the clerk, assembled the Congre- 
gation, and performed the duty as before. 
. It does not however appear, that be was again 
obliged to repeat bis visit, and the shame and con- 
ttemation of the curate, on finding who had been 
his substitute, may be easily imagined. 

The Bishop had a sister, a very rigid Roman 
Catholic, who remained immoveably fixed in her 
religious tenets. She had, however, a son, who 
was prevailed upon to accept of an Archdeaconry, 
and other preferment, to the amount of almost 
two thousand a-year. An uncle also and a brother 
were frequent visitors at the palace, who never- 
theless resisted all importwnity to change their 
religious creed, although accompanied by assur- 
ances of the greatest temporal advantages. 

All 
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All circumstances being dispasnooateljr weigbed, 
no apology seems necessary to be made for intra- 
ducing tlie above distingui^ied personage in the 
class of those who may be denominated " for- 
tunate." 

Not less so, perhaps, was the Bishop of • • • *. 
This prelate's • name is «•*•••••*••». In 
his earlier life, he officiated as private tutor ia 
some distinguished family, which be left, how-* 
ever, witli some abruptness, it is by no meana 
to his dishonour, that his origin was very hum- 
ble, but he WHS invariably remarkable for his ele< 
^ant appearance, and truly engaging manners. 
Not succeeding in bis pi-ofession at home, be 
resolved to try bis fortune abroad, and accord- 
ingly, in the beginning of the American contest, 
accompanied Lord Cornwallis to that country as 
an anny chaplain. 

In America he obtained an introduction to Lotd 
• * * *, a friend of whose be married, and to this 
connection he was unquesU<Hiably indebted for bis 
subsequent elevation in life. 

This Prelate, like the fwegoldg. Was educated 
in the strictest principles of the Roman Catbc^ 
p«?uasion. 

Dr. F. Bishop of » was son to the Arch- 

bbbop of Dublin^ who himself miglit be introduced 

* Here U an lUatluin our Duauscript. 
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in the class of the more fortunate, being of very 
humble origin. 

The B p of hfld formed a conneetioa 

with a scyon of a noble house, whom iievertheteai 
liis father, the Archbishop, did oot approve, and 
accordingly refused his consent to the marriage. 
The son was at that time Archdeacon of Dublin^ 
and persevering in his determination to marry the 
lady, had the banns published in his own church. 
The report was circulated, that his Grace resolved 
to attend, and forbid the banns, on the third time 
of their publication. The novelty of the circum- 
stance produced so great a crowd, that there was 
hardly standing room in the church. The incident, 
however, did not take place, and the parties were 
in due time married. 

The Bishop of was promoted to his hi^ 

dignity by Lord C n, to whom he had formerly 

been private tutor. Lord C. had invited Dr. Powis, 
Dean of Canterbury, to accompany him to Ireland. 
On his declining it, his Lordship made the same 
oiFer to Dr. B r, which was accepted. 

The Priro^e of Ireland was brother to the late 
learned excellent Bishop of St. Asaph, and wu 
elevated to that sution by Lord B— — . 

The excellent and very learned Bishop of C. 
was. the tutor of Eoiaauel College when Lord West- 
moreland resided there, and was his Lordship's 
7 private 
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firivate tutor alsb. He had previously received his 
education at Harrow, and was in every respect a 
very learned and accompUshed man. When Lord 
W. was appointed to the Lord Lieutenancy of 
Ireland, he necessarily remembered his old pre- 
ceptor and friendi He was accordingly, on the 
lirst oippdCtunity, appointed to tlie Bishopric of 

C -)/!, and efterwsrds td the more lucrative see 

of C e: 

Wlioever knew this amiable prelate in his early 
life, or have been honoured by his friendship in his 
progress to his present dignity, cannot but expe- 
rience the truest satisfaction, from seeing the be- 
nefits of fortune so honourably bestowed, and so 
discreetly enjoyed; 

The majority of the Episcopill Bench in our sister 
•ouDtry, is composed of the younger branches of 
the more illustrious families. Such as, for example, 
Elphin, Derry, Kilinore, Down find Connor, Wa- 
terford, Kildare, KUlaloe, Raphoe, Cork and Ross, 
Femes, Sec. &c. 

The Bishop of Clonfcft is or was a gentleman 
of the name of Butson, of whom the only memo- 
randum in our notes; intimates, that he was in early 
^fe one of the under masters of Winchester school. 
Beyond all doubt indebted for his promotion to his 
conduct and learning. He was educated at Oxford, 
and was the autiior of a very fine poem on the I/)ve 

of 
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of our Country, which ia 1772 ohtuaed ft piin at 
that University. 

With the above names, the catalogue of tboae 
prelates, who may without improprie^ b« deoo* 
miofUed fortunatt^ coocludet. 



VOL II. N 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 



CoBcunu wlc«dcie migno 
AntbeatSei^estuaiquevHlet, forternqde Cloantbum 
TMicroramqae alioi' 



JN O order_of precedence or regard to dates is ob* 
served in. tlie Memoranda which succeed. Many 
of the individuals here brought before the reader, 
have before been introduced. They are now col- 
lected in the class of those personally known to the 
Sexagenarian, the termination of whose career 
seems to have been far more auspicious aod fortu- 
nate than their origin, connections, and first intro- 
duction into life, promised. 

The first is a worthy Bannet. He has himself 
an honest and manly {U-ide in acknowledging, that 
his present distinction in life, his great opulence, 
and extensive influence, is imputable alone to his 
determined perseverance in industrious pursuits. 

He was educated in the medical line, and in that 

capacity proceeded to India, either there profes- 

5 sionally 
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sioaaUy to e3tablis.h himself, or he migbt perhaps 
have been a surgeon in a King's ship, or in an £a«l 
Iniliaman. This is not material. He by soma 
means or other, most probably by some commercial 
speculation obtained possession of a very large quan- 
tity of opinm> He disposed of this, and as ia be- 
lieved, in China, to si)ch extraordinary advantage 
that it produced a ci^iital, on which he built his fu- 
ture fortunes, and those of his house. 

This house is of ik> ordinary dimensions* There 
are at least twenty immediate descendants from bim> 
all of whom have been successively introduced into 
the path which l«ads to fortune^ not only with libe- 
rality but splendour. 

He himself is a fiaronet. His eomraecrifti (A» 
gagements and concerns extend to every quarter 
of ^e globe. Hb two eldest sons are in Patiia' 
ment, and £11 the highest stations at the Bank and 
the East India-house. The rest of his faoitly are in 
situations of the greatest respectability. Although 
this gentleman may very properly be ranked in the 
veiy first class of successful adventurers in life, yet 
he bears his faculties meekly, and does not, as in 
Bimilar instances is too frequently the case, mani- 
fest the insolence of wealth. 

The next peonage tvho claims a high place 
amtng those whd have drawn a capital pnze in the 
lottery of liie, iias his portrait delineated in a for- 
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mer part of the work. His entrdnc6 intd lifti *i9 
as tbe son of a clergyman, respectable, but of no 
considerable eminence, and his claims did not rise 
beyond what the exertion of moderate talents might 
promise by persevering "diligence- at the bar. At 
the termination of life, he became, in consequence 
of a moat fortunate marriage, a Mefnber of Parlia- 
ment, a considerable landholder, of extensive influ- 
ence, and a companion of tbe great and powerful. 
This is tbe individual who, iniiis jmigress from me- 
diocrity to affluence, bad the oUBfortane to lose his 
memory. 

A third distinguished character, from a very 
bumble origin, and circumscribed education, after 
various experiments and vicissitudes, all at OBCe 
found himself, if not to bis own surprize, certainty 
to that of many, a Member of Parliament, and in 
a situation of great emolument, and of high respon- 
sibility. His original connections were indeed 
humble, if a certain lively lady may be credited, 
whose unembarrassed assurance, night after night, 
considerably baffled and perplexed the wisest and 
the gravest Members of Parliament. But as far 
his subsequent elevation does him the theater ho- 
nour. Without any pretensions to learning, I* 
possessed respectable talents and ex'teiwive accom- 
plishments. He was a fluent speaker, and enjoyed 
^t cbaractcriitte self-ctmfldence, which neither 

could 
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could be disconcerted by the opposition, nor dis- 
niayed by the numbers of bis adversaries in debate. 
He certainly was an elegant poet, and produced a 
poem in comniemoration of a splendid victory, w hich 
was exceedingly popular. 

In one respect, he was, by universal consent, re- 
markably successful. He was a member of various 
Synipoeiums, the principal object of whose ossem- 
bUn|r was to have good talk. He never failed to 
bave it all to himself. 

Fortune, who makes a lottery of life, has seldom 
exhibited greater waywardness than in the personage 
whose portrait next appears. He was an Irishman, 
of little or no hereditary property, but well edu- 
cated, handsome in his person, and agreeable ia 
liis manners. He was, it is believed, called to the 
bar, but whether he ever practised is uncertain, 
and of no consequence. The place of his practice, 
when known to the Sexagenarian, was certainly not 
at the bar. He came over to this country, it may 
be said, without any intended reflection, to seek his 
fortune. 

In his progress, he caught the contagion of play, 
but at that pei^iod, in all probability, his stake could 
not be high, nor the risk which iie encountered 
great. It was the pernicious principle and habit 
which was to be reprobated. Moat fortunately, 
for so the result might eventually have proved, 
b« met a young lady at a fetsbionable watering- 
place, 
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place, u'ho attracted his immediate and serious 
attention. And well she might, for the sun of 
Britain has hardly ever shone upon a Lovelier 
object. Most agreeable in her person, most cap* 
tivating in her manners, of an intellect very far 
superior to the generality of her sex, witli a high 
principle of honour, warm-hearted, generous, every 
thing indeed for which man could wish. Add to 
all this, a circumstance probably neither uodesire- 
able, nor entirely overlooited, she had a very lai^ 
fortune, and was at her own disposal. 

He succeeded in his addresses. The lady treated 
him with a generous candour; and although not 
unacquainted with his characteristic foible, believed 
in liis solemn protestations of laying aside for ever 
the dangerous propensities he had epcQuraged; and 
not improbably also trusted, as well she might, in her 
powers of enabling him to find the " Bathmendi *," 
of which he was in search, at home, in the recipro- 
cation of connubial confidence and love< 

Things weot on very smoothly for a considerable 
time. The lady's good sense, discretion, and en- 
gaging behaviour, appeared to have obtained a me- 
morable triumph. Old acquaintances wei-e re- 
vived, and cordially welcomed — new ones formed — 
the sweet ties of children promised to cement and 
perpetuate the harmony of the estabiishraent; — 

• " Tranquillity." S«e thj talc called " Bathmendi." ja 
yopular Tales 

when 
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when suddenly a sort of restlesfinesa appeared on 
tiie part of the gentleman, and his absence from 
home, and particularly in the evening, became 
more and more frequent It is in no circumstances 
whatever, an easy matter, to elude the vigilant and 
anxious eyes of a mother and a wife ; and the 
lady of whom we are speaking, was remarkably 
acute, discerning, and sagacious. She evidently 
perceived that he had betaken himself to bis old 
haunts, and former companions. Remonstrance 
she knew to be ineffectual, and she formed her plan 
accordingly ; which, though it could not be uoAt- 
teoded with severe mortification, she persisted in 
irith firmness. 

She shut herself up with faer children, bestowing 
the whole of her time and attention on the care of 
their heal^, the formation of their manners, and 
the cultivation of their minds. She received no^ 
as heretofore, even the most intimate and the oldest 
of her friends, wisely observing, that if the master 
of the house were not present to bid welcome, the 
feast would resemble that in which Banquo's chair 
was empty. 

The space of the theatre in which the hero of 
'the drama subsequently exercised his talents, be* 
came very considerably enlarged. He was seen by 
the side of Princes, and Dukes and Peers were 
his companions. He was a Member of the British 
Parliament, 
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Partiaoieiit, and inhabited a palace. He launched 
into all the luxuries of a depraved metropolis, and 
•eldom saw his almost widowed wife, except at tba 
ta^Qsieat half hour of a two o'clock breakfast. 

Nil erit niterius qnod nostris moribos addet 
Posteritas. 

The reader will not be unmindful that our Me- 
moranda are still-employed io brief communicBttooi 
concerning certain individuals personally known to 
0ie Sexagenarian, who, from' the humblest b^inr 
nings, have risen from the contiogendes of life to 
situi^ons of affluence and honour. We come now 
to a Right Honourable— Aye !— a Righ^ Right 
}loDourftble ! 

His first origin could not possibly be v«ry lofi)^ 
<tbou^ it b not pretended to usert what it was, 
but his first appearance on the public stage was in 
Jix navy, aiid in its civil department ; probably as 
captain's clerk. That he should ascend to the 
highest degree of the department, and in due time 
become a purser, is in the natural order of things, 
and necessarily implies steadiness and good con- 
duct But the individual under review, had higher 
and greiUer qualities; and the next record con- 
cerning him, is the fact of his having entered into 
the line of politics, bustling [among the great and 
powerful, and rendering himself serviceable to one 
7 of 
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^f the greatest minbters this country- ever beheld^ 
^y hi$ strong sense, sagacity, powers of computa- 
tioe, and ^eat expertness in all arithnietical calcu- 
lations. 

He became a Member ol" Parliatnent— fornard, 
prompt^ and useful, wherever and whenever the 
Minister required his assistance, which was prin- 
cipally in matters relating to the business of the 
Exchequer. 

The value of his services was felt, acknowledged, 
and re warded<^re warded indeed to no common 
extent. The advantages conferred at the time, an4 
the sinecures still retained, now that the gii-er is n^ 
more, (MMistitute no incoDsidei-able catalogue, an^ 
render the possessor one of the richest and mos( 
powerful of our English commoners. These benei- 
6ts also result tp the various branches of his family, 
who are all of them more or less distinguished by 
>^tuations of honour and emolument. 
, AU intention of depreciating the sterling value of 
the individual, whose porlrait is h^re sliglitly deli- 
{^e^ted, is pointedly disavowed, nor indeed are the 
cursory remarks which ere subjoined at all likely t(i 
lessen his currency. 

But our friend adds drily, that if a treatise 

were to bp elaborately written on " Memory," and 

the vidssitMdes it undergoes, its degrees of strength 

pr weakue«is> «s thing» turn out prosperous or ad- 

vers^ 
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verse, be thinks it will appear, that it is apt to grow 
progressively weaker and more uncertain in tboac^ 
whose elevation in life has exceeded their early 
prospects and expectations, than in those who 
have passed quietly and soberly along the middle 
path, neither drawn aside by ambitioo, nor thrust 
down by misfortune. 

Whether there is any physical reason which will 
account for this phcenoaienoii, it is not pretended 
to conjecture ; perhaps rapidity of ascent may have 
some effect in confusing the intellect ; perhaps glit- 
tering scenes, constantly succeeded by still more 
gaudy and fascinating spectacles, may dazzle the 
imaginatioa Be this as it may, the individual 
before us, certainly laboured under the suspicion of 
being liable to this inflrmity. 

Indeed, with respect to him, there was some 
aggravation in the circumstances, for it has been 
said, that when he was m«st positive, and vehe- 
ment, and determined in his assertions, then it was 
that his accuracy was most doubted. 

One example occurred to the Sexagenarian of 
this great man's being occasionally at least, subject 
to this infirmity, and be has recorded it 

He made our friend, it seems, a promise positive 

and unequivocal, clogged py no qualifications, and 

subject to no incidental occurrences. Alas ! a walk 

of about two miles dispelled every trace of the 

fabric 
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fabric in bis miad, nor dk) any image of it ever 
again appear to present itself to bis recoltection. 
Honest pride prevented bis being reminded of it 
by the individual concerned, and so tbe matter 
passed away ; indeed so effectually, that the great 
man, at a subsequent period of no great distance 
bad no remembrance even of the person of bim, 
whose hopes bad been so agreeably, but so unfor- 
tunately raised, only to be disappointed. 

Tbe next personage who became of very great 
consequence from the meanest origin, and whose 
'fell was not less extraordinary than his rise, was 
nether Right Honourable nor Honourable, but be 
did arrive at the distinction of knighthood, and pro- 
Itably bad yet higher titles in contemplation. 

Hb first appearance was as a common shop-boy 
to a retail grocer. He remained in tliis situation 
for some years. Wbilst in this employment, be 
scraped an acquaintance with the niece of a decent 
man, who kept a respectable inn in a provincial 
town. Allured by tbe encouragement of his dut- 
dnea, and probably with ^le prospect of ultimately 
bettering himself, he became a waiter at tbis ina. 
He finally married the niece, becaoM master of the 
inn, and inherited from bis wife cmsiderable pro* 
perty. 

He was a roan of weak and confiued intellect 
and indeed could but Just read and write, yet be 

bad 
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had a great deal of low cunning and sagacity, and 
fir'it suggested to his uncle by marriage, the idea of 
eatablishing a Bank. This was accordingly aceoiii- 
pHshed, and on the death of the first proprietor, was 
{successfully, and for a very extended period, carried 
on by the person whose portrait is here delineated. 

Atpong his other qualities, he had alt the pliancy 
and obsequiousness to his superiors, which might 
be expected from a tavern-waiter, and by some 
means got an introduction to G. Earl of O. to 
vhom he made hitpself so useful, and &q accept- 
able, that through his influence he was ipade ^e- 
feiver-General of the County. The emolument^ 
and reputation of this oilice, nece retmrk^bly 
salutary tn [Hipping up, which it did for years, the 
reputation of his Bank ; and^ as it is generallj 
believed, enabled him to administer to the neces- 
sities of his noble friend, who, in the interval of 
his expecting remittances from Russia, in return 
for one of the- most valuable collection of pictures 
ever fornwd in this country, was reduced to grei^t 
pecuniary diflicultics. 

Al ^[]lgth the Bank stopped payment, and his 
^bts,, includiifg the clainis of government upon 
bis hws^ amounted to 600,OOOi. It is very extra- 
ordinary, that at this particular time, he had only 
ft5,Q0Qj. of notes in circulation. It b no less siii- 
ffiW, that this Mure did not occasion the-bank- 
ruptcy. 
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'it; received the young curat;e 
nee, soon discovered that 
^^%od which merited 
\>lay and exercise. 
^' Nsfi>re a living 
..:e, coi.. ■degree of 

jriillings in the pouna. ^ ^^ 

^1- the creditors, his boo yna ^ 
during the tife of his fatKer, oTz^ 
.iilingof the landed property would have goiitL 
him. 

When the father died, or what hecame of the 
SOB, was unknown, but the femily fell back agaia 
to iheir original poverty. 

A nhinisical anecdote is recorded of the aboVft 
individuat. When riehes began to abound, he 
must needs set up his carriage, and he applied to 
the clergyman of the parish to furnish him with a 
motte. This same person was a most ecceritrio cha- 
rMter. Very fond of his pipe-^— still more fond of his 
bottle-^but withal, was very learned, and had an 
abundant store of facetiousnGss and humour. Oh 
bis wealthy friend's applicaf ion for a hiotto, bk gave 
biiii tlje following—" Quo mihi fortunaoi?*' 

This wad accordingly placed upon the carriage; 
but sorOe of the banker's half-learned friends pix- 
tended to dispute its accuf'acy ; upon which, out of 
humour, he remonstrated with his clerical adviser 

for 
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for imposiag an incorrect motto upon him.— ^ 
" Friend Rc^er," replied the old gentleman, " do 
you support your carriage, and I'll support the 
motto." The motto ig indeed remarkable for the 
seeming spirit of prophecy with which it was com- 
municated. Tlie motto surviTes — the coach is no 
more. 

The next two indiriduals, concerning whom no- 
tices present themselres, were of the ecclesiastical 
profession, ttod both may surely be denominated 
fortunate. 

The one was in the humblest possible situation, 
compatible with the character of a student, in (mi 
of the colleges at Oxford, but be carrnd with him 
the best qualifications of steadiness of principle, 
thirst for knowledge, and the seeds of an honour^ 
•ble ambiticHi. 

On his first leaving the University, no better 
occupation presented itself than that of a hmnbh 
curacy in a country village. But here fortune be» 
friended him. Among his auditors was a -venerable 
nobleman, who had hAnself risen to liis wealth and 
dignities from no very splendid beginnings, by the 
active use of considerable talents, and who con- 
sequently had the sagacity to distinguish merit, 
and, as it appeared from the consequences, had 
also the liberality to assist and reward it 

This 
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This noblemaa h»vmg received ihe y<Hmg curatje 
into his familiar acquaintance, soon discovered that 
lie had talents of tbe hi^er order, and which merited 
a more spacious field for tbeir display and exercise. 
A very long period did not elapscr before a living 
of considerable value, with no small degree of 
responsibility attached to it, was procured by the 
nobleman for his friend. 

In the discharge of thb greater duty, be so well 
acquitted himself, that ere long, a Prebendal stall 
was added to it, and at no very great interval of 
time, be became a Dean, Bishop, perhaps here- 
after 

Let it not be supposed that this advancement to 
high ecclesiastical dignities, was the mere result of 
noble and powerful influence. In addition to pri- 
vate virtues and personal recommendations, claims 
to preferment were enforced by various and pro- 
found erudition exercised on professional subjects. 

His first publication, if we mistalce not, was 
some ingenious and learned discourses, preached 
at his own parish church, containing the arguments 
for and against the reception of Christianity by the 
ancient Jews and Greeks. 

He also preached a very powerful sermon, which 

he subsequently published, on the Claims of the 

Establishment, in reply to the loud expostulations 

everv 
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ttery where circulated, on what were denominated 
the Claims of the Roman Catholics. 

But this personage's great work was a volume of 
Dissertations or lectures, the subject of which was 
a comparison between Paganism and Cbristiaaity. 
They were obviously intended for the benefit of a 
great public seminary, to which among other things 
it had been objected, that more was taught the 
pupils, of Heathen, than of Christian theology. 
The avowed object of the work was to illustrate the 
Christian Religion, and explain the errors and ibU 
lies of Heathen superstition, and it is retdty k 
powerful production. 

The other successful, candidate for clerical ho- 
nours arrived at equal dignities, but with claims 
very dissimilar. He was a servitor at one of our 
universities, and though of remarkable steadiness 
and unimpeachable conduct, discovered no talents 
which justified his expectation of college distinc- 
tions. 

He accordingly took orders, and went to a vil- 
lage remote from the metropolis, to discharge thtt 
humble, but useful office of a curate. Here for- 
tune befriended him also. A noble family had a 
mansion in the vicinity, the head of which laboured 
under a sort of imbecility, wliich disqualified him 
for active business. 

Th^ 
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The curate,- if respectable, always receives more 
or less Dotice from tbe heads of a parish, and in 
thisiostance Mr. G. was found soattentive, obliging, 
and assiduous, that great intimacy and confidence 
foUowed. There was also a General electitHi, in tbe 
event of , which the tamily greatly interested them- 
selves, and the curate, by his zeal, activity, and ar- 
dour, was very instrumental in procuring tbe matter 
to terminate, aa bis patrons desired. 
- Tbe 6rst b'^QUS received in testimony of their 
attachment, was tbe liviog of the place where be 
had officiated as curat?, which was worth little less 
than twelve hundred pounds a-year. But this was 
far from all. The intimacy was increased oa one 
side, as tbe usefulness was experienced on tho 
other; and as the political influence of the family 
was very considerable, one of the best Pre- 
bendal stalls io the kingdom was added to the 
Rectory, ,and at no very great distance of time, a 
Deanery. But here an act of justice remains to 
be done. 

This ecclesiastical friend of the Sexagenarian, 
though not a man remarkable for bis learning, his 
talents, or his accomplishments, was eminently so,' 
for bis mild and amiable manners. His memory 
does not deserve to be followed with scorn or dis- 
dain, because he owed bis elevation to a concur^ 
Tence of fortuitous and fortunate circumstances. 

▼OL. II. O Rathei; 
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Rather iet it receive the tribute of respect wlucti it 
iiierits, froio liis beiug, which he really was, friendly, 
beuevolent, charitable, and zealously anxioui to 
promote the comforts and impi-ove the interests of 
his poor and dependent neighbours. 

A third clerical personage mny not improperly 
be introduced among those, whose progressive suc- 
cess in life far surpassed tb<»r earlier claims and 
expectations. His history is succinctly this. 

He nas the son of a country tradcsnmn, who 
was sufficiently opulent to give his two sons • 
University education. The elder became a Kshop, 
and well merited, as he has honourably exercised, 
that exalted office. The younger son had always 
infirm health, with the reputation, however, of con- 
siderable talents. Of these; indeed, no speci- 
men has been placed before the public for their 
animadversion, but he has pursued through life, 
the noiseless easy tenor of his way, enjoying the 
j;oud things of this world in no very limited pro- 
portion. 

Ecclesiastical preferment was poured thickly 
upon him. The brother truly acted a brotiier's 
part He might have been Fellow of his College, 
and in due course, alter a long series of years, 
might have succeeded to a College living. More 
fortunately for him, high and lucrative situationi 
were ready for his acceptance, almost as^ soon as 

he 
3 
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be was able to sustain them. But this ought not 
to .excite either envy or regret in contemporaries, 
who had not met with so favourable a tide in their 
afiairs. He bears bis faculties meekly, and his life 
is irreproachable. 

This catalogue is continued much further, but 
the above examples may perhaps be thought suSi- 
cieh.t, and it really appears to be expedient to think 
of ahuttiDg our tablets. 

We will, however, venture to -subjoin a brief 
account of another clerical person, who arrived at 
equal dignities from a very humble beginning. 

On leaving college, he accepted of the situation 
of assbtant teacher in a great public seminary. 
Here he continued steady and attentive to his em- 
ployment for a considerable number of years, ra- 
ther remarkable for his engaging and agreeable 
person and manners, than for splendour of talents, 
or depth of erudition. Indeed lie has never ap- 
peared before the public as an author, except by 
the printing of a very few sermons, of which local 
circuDistances required the publication. 

Uisfirst successful advance towards affluence was 
by an auspicious marriage with a person who inhe- 
rited considerable property, but he had long been 
quietly yet effectually obtaining reputation as a 
preacher at one of our popular charities. 

He received his first reward for his excellence in 
OS 
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tliis branch of his profession, from a private indi- 
vidual. A lady of rank and fortune bestowed a 
bene6ce of some value upon bim, uasolicited and 
unexpected on his part, solely from the favourable 
impression which his talents as a preacher had 
made upon her. 

,His next piece of good fortune was alike unex- 
pected, but still more highly to his honom'. One 
of the most lucrative, and one of the most honour- 
able, pieces of preferment in the metropolis, in the 
gift of the Diocesan, became vacant, and which had 
always been held by individuals of high character 
and pretensions. 

Great interest was of course made to obtain this 
appointment; and it was reported and believed, 
that Royalty itself interposed, under circumstances 
which, in some degree, might be supposed to justify 
such interposition. It proved, however, ineffectual ; 
and the Bishop, influenced by no other motive than 
the desire of having a zealous, acdve, conscientious 
Pastor in a very large and populous parish, wrote 
to the individual, the subject of this notice, and 
with no personal knowledge of him, aod without 
any otlier recommendation than that of his profes- 
sional character, offered the living to his acceptance. 
It was of course accepted, and the good and pioui 
intentions of the Bishop were adequately ful- 
filled. 

His 
6 
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His good fortune, however, did not stop here. 
The character he had established was confirmed, 
the reputation of his professional excellence was 
extended, and finally, he rendered himself so ac- 
ceptable to those who have it in their influence to 
obtain, or in their power to confer, ecclesiastical 
dignities, that a valuable Deanery was given ; and 
it has indeed further been reported, that if it had 
been agreeable to his views and wbhes, he might 
have obtained still higher honours. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 



And cow a babble burab, and now a world. 



Detached from every other part of the RecoU 
lections, the following anecdote appears by itself> 
and as it seems to have been communicated frorrj 
the very highest authority, may be recorded more 
particularly, as its authenticity may be easily ascer- 
tained. 

Id the year 1720, .celebrated for the ijursting of 
the South Sea bubble, a gentleman called late in 
the evening at the bariking-house of Messrs. Han- 
kies and Co. I{e was in a coach, but refused to 
get out, and desired that one of the partners of the 
house would come to him. Having ascertained that 
it was really one of the principals, and not a clerjt 
who appeared, he put into his haqdg a parcel, very 
carefully sealed up and protected, and desired that 
it might be laid on one side till he should call again, 
which 
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^ which would be in the course of a very few days. 
A few days passed away — a few weeks did the same, 
and indeed some months also, but the stranger re* 
turned no more. 

At the end of the second or third year, the part- 
ners agreed to open this mysterious parcel in the 
presence of each other. They found it to contaio 
thirty thousand pounds, with a letter, stating that it 
'was obtained by the South Sea bpeculaUon, and 
directing that it should - now be vested in the 
hands of three trustees, whose names were given, 
and the interest appropriated to the relief of the 
poor. 

What particular class of poor — whether tiie poor 
of London or of Westminster, or the poor sufferers 
\>y the bubble, was not specified, and tlie vague- 
ness of the instructions rendered the matter ex- 
tremely peri^exing. Under this diflicuUy, the 
partners or the trustees very properly applied to 
the Lord Mayor, and to the law officers of the 
crown. If we are correct, Sir Dudley Ryder was 
Attorney-General at the time. It was agreed, that 
the capital should be vested in the names of the 
Lord Mayor, Recorder, and Attorney-General, for 
the time being and to come, and that each of the 
three gentlemen nominated by the stranger as 
trustees, should have the interest of ten thousand 
pounds, to be distributed at his .discretion for tbc 

use 
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use of the poor. Tlie stranger was never heard of 
afterwards. 

One of the trustees was a gentleman of Norfolk, 
whose family was welt known to the Sexagenarian. 
During his life, he had a room fitted up with cases, 
shelves, drawers, kc. which was called the Poors' 
Room, and-where coats, wvstcoats, shirts, shifts, 
shoes, blankets, &c. were deposited for the use of 
proper applicants. The effect of this for the time, 
was the total annihilation of the poor rates in the 
particular parish where this trustee resided. 
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CHAPTER XXXm. 



Paucosctiim qui sunt eminent issi mi excerpere in anima at, 
fiicite est autem studioais, qai sint his simillimi judicare, nc 
quisquam queratur omissos forte aliquos eorum quoa ipse 
valde probet. Fateor enim pliires legendog esse quam qui m 
nc nominabuntur. 



J.F tbe Sexagenariaawas not personally acquainted 
-with all tke learned men and wits of his time, it will 
already have appeared that he w/ts more or less b- 
niliarly known to a great many. 

A considerable list is still to be found of literary 
characters, scattered among the Memoranda, some 
of whom are designated by their real names, whilst 
others are only to be discovered from their portraits. 
As it may afford matter of amusement to many 
readers to exercise conjecture, a select number of 
authors is subjoined, certainly delineated from the 
life, as all were personally known to tbe artist who 
has represented their lineaments. 

Our 
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Our Dotations comnaence with honest, but unfor-> 

tuoate John . His original designation and 

emptoyment was that of a watchmaker, but bis 
natural propensities inclined him to a love of tetters 
and the arts, and he certainly discovered consider' 
able taste for both. It is to be feared, and perhaps 
on his account to be lamented, that when be should 
have been investigating improvements in mechanics, 
be was to be found studying criticisms on Shake- 
speare with Henderson, or conversing about Salva- 
tor Rosa with Mortimer. 

This was certainly not the road to affluence, and 
it was not a great while before he found that he had 
lost his way, and got entangled in briars and tliickets 
beyond his skill and ability to remove. He with- 
drew from his mechanical occupation, and was 
compelled to exercise his ingenuity 14 a far less pro* 
raising and lucrative pursuit He bccogie first of 
all, a n'riter in the newspapers; and here let liu 
pride of affiueoce forbew to express scoro and con- 
tempt at the emptoymeat, as being mean, ignoble, 
or disingenuous. Let such be informed, that it is 
not the employment itself, but the spirit and the 
motive with which it ia undertaJceb and prosecuted, 
which entitles it to approbation or censure. It may 
be rendered, as it often has been, the vehicle of 
moral instruction, of useful iofonnation, of agree- 
able amusement It has been pursued sometimes 
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83 an amusement of leisure, and not unfrcquentiy. 
from the pressure of necessity, by some of the ablest 
and some of the most amiable characters among 
us. 

The exercise of John''s abilities in this line, prO" 
cured him a scanty provision for himself, his wife^ 
aqd a sister. It is doing him an act of justice to 
state, that he was no politician, and never dipped 
his pen in the gall of party, or interfered with the 
measures of government or the proceedings of any 
opposition. His productions were perfectly harm- 
less, and chiefly consisted of anecdotes of the sta^ 
of pictures and artists, with such other matters as he 
gleaned from am extensive range of acquaintance. 
But he. had also another resource, though this was 
l}ut an unsubstantial one also. He bad a taste for 
engraving, and a particular fondness for the works 
of Hogarth, i[) which perhaps he was more skilfully 
conversant than almost any other contemporary. 
He had, if our iaformaiion does not deceive us, a 
slight knowledge of Hogarth himself but after his 
death, he became iotimatety acquainted mth Mrs. 
Hogarth, He was useful to the widow in assisting 
in the disposal of Hogarth's prints,- and he learned 
from her a great inany particulars of the artist and 
bis works, which he afterwards turned to account 
Jt is this circumstance which entitles him to a place 
in the catalogue of authpre. 

Under 
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Under the auspicea of the Boydells, he published 
a mmute detail and description of alt Hogarth's 
works, in three large volumes ; a very agreeable 
and amusing work, which was well received by the 
public, and afterwards rephblished, 

tie was an amiable and unofiendiog man, and 
ibere were many iamilies, of which that of the Sex- 
agenarian was one, in which be was constantly re- 
ceived with hospitality and kindness. He repaid 
the welcome he found, by bis lively conversation, 
and abundance of anecdotes. Poor fellow ! it is to 
be feared, (hat in the decline of life, when his 
powers of mind were too enfeebled to Communicate 
the usual pabulum of intelligence to his emplpyers, 
and when his bodily powers became too infirm to 
go in quest of it, that he had to endure many and 
serious privations. 

The literary fund was not then established, or 
bis latter days might have been rendered more 
comfortable. This admirable institution, as is very 
well known,- bas frequently administered, in hours ■ 
of suffering and aDguisb, substantial consolation to 
afficted and expiring genius. It is to be hoped 
that its powers may be yet further extended, and 
that by tinoely interference the extreme of suffering 
may be prevented, that talent may not be checked 
m its ardent career from the want of aid and encou- 
ntgemcDt, nor undertakings suffered to fall to the 
ground, 
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ground, and be the cause of ruin to the ori^nal 
contriver, merely from the want of oil to facilitate 
the motion of the machine. 

Where, or under what circumstances, the pwson 
of whom we are speaking, paid the last debt of 
nature, is not recorded, but tiiis slight tribute seems 
affectionately paid by our Sexagenarian to his me- 
mory. 

Among the various incidents of his wayward 
passage through life, he used to relate one which 
appears worth commemorating. Whilst be exer- 
cised his occupation of a watchmaker in MaideO' 
lane, Ire was on some occasion or other in his ^op 
at a very early hour in the morning, expecting 
any thing but a customer. An old man, of very 
mean appearance as to dress and person, presented 
himself, and desired to see one of the most valu- 
able watches in bis possessioti, and one that with- 
out any consideration of price, he could conscien* 
tiously recommend. Our friend John happened 
to have a repeater by liim, made by one of the 
first artists, and of the goodness of which he 
thought very highly. This be accordingly pro- 
duced. The old man, after taking a few minutes 
to examine it, enquired the price.—" Fifty gui- 
neas." — " Is that the lowest?" — " It is." The 
money was immediately paid, and the old gen- 
tlemao 
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Ueman, on leaving the shop, gave his cftrd of ad- 
dress. 

,He turned out to be the celebrated Mr. Uwes 
«f avaricious memory, and he frequently called 
afterwards in Maiden-lone, to express his satis- 
fiuitioQ with his purchase. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 



IJtrumquft in ^Ito venlus est cxin velum Tcrtatut. 



JM-ANY arc the characters who pass through 
the vale of life, who m their time contributed to the 
improvement of society by their accomplishments, 
rendered service to literature by their learning, aad 
enlivened and delighted numerous circles by thdr 
wit, nfao have been suffered to pass away, as though 
tiiey had never been, without any memorial of their 
talents, or their virtues. To plant one slip of myrtl* 
or of laurel round the grave* of such, to rescue from 
' dumb forgetfulness' even the few who have been 
comprehended within the limited circle of our own 
personal knowledge, cannot surely be deemed an 
unamiable^ nor altogether a useless office." 

With 
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With such an apostrophe, the Sexagenarian cooa- 
mences the notes, which are here modified and cur- 
tailed, of the individuals next introduced. Two of 
the same name first present themselves— feif valda 
dimmiies. 

Both of them were highly estimable as men, de- 
sirable as companions, accomplished and valuable 
as authors, though in very different ways. One was 
facetiousness and good humour personified, the 
other was grave and saturnine : the conversation of 
the one was full of vivacity and mirth inspiring 
anecdote, animated by much reading and extensive 
knowledge of the world ; the other instructed bis 
hearers by his diversified Itnowledge, which h« 
readily communicated, and although there were 
some " pursuws of literature," who affected to ridi- 
cule his talents, no insinuation could be more inju- 
rious or false. Even on the very subject which 
provoked the aspersions of the satirist, sounder 
critics allowed that he had the best end of the staff. 
He got the better of an adversary elated witli popu- 
lar favour, presumed to be at the head of one 
particular branch of criticism, in which indeed he 
bad spent a long and laborious life 

The publications of these two namesakes, as 

nught be imagined, were alike diflferent. One was 

a very entertainuig and instructive essayist, a most 

skilful and accomplished biographer, an editor of 

various 
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Varibus .pepular mortis, in which office be evinced Ik 
.perfect knowledge of our langutfge'iB all its stages 
from faarbaii^ %o refinement, great sagacity, sound 
judgtoent, and a caltivated tast«. But neither did 
he escape the mer-cilesa raj^ of cntic«. What author 
can expect it? Wiio that writes a booti may not at 
the same time exclaim, 

Vt qttidem Hercle in medium hodie prooesserim 

Vee illis Vii^g miseris que hodie ia tergo morientur meo. 

But however the critic might gratify some latent 
spleen, the author's reputation did not in the smallest 
degree suffer, nor was his zeal diminished. When 
the Sexagenarian retired from the world, he left bis 
friend in the plenitude of honest fame, successfully 
pursuing his accustomed labours. 

The works of the other nameless namesake were 
of a more profound and solid character. They em- 
braced the large circle of politics, history, biography, 
language, and various criticism. They are as nu- 
merous and elaborate as tliose of the Spanish Cer- 
vantes, or of our own Philemon Holland. But they 
evinced deep research, extensive investigation, pro- 
found thinking, great Judgment, and, it might almost 
be said, uncircumsciibed knowledge. 

Different as they were in talents, in their pur- 
I .v»L. II. P suits. 
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suits, dispositions and manners, both distingulBhed 
the Sexagenarian witb their intimate acquakitance, 
and both continued witb him, as long as he remained 
near them, a pleasing interchange of such lit^ary 
stock as they severally possessed. 
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tBAfTER XXXV. 



Ten aihi hoc videor ctie dictiirusi ex omnibui * iis qui 
ia barum artium atudiis lib«ra]i(iimi> liat, doctrinnqm ret- 
Eftti mipima m copUm poetatuin eijregionim eXtitiite. 



J.N turning over the pages of the manuscript which 
has afforded the materials for these Volumes, it 
Excited no little surprize, that in a literary life so 
extended and diversified, there seemed to be no 
mention of poetry or poets. It was notorious that 
the Sexagcharian had a sort of propensity for the 
art, and had dabbled in it himself; but it seemed 
odd, that having lived with most of those, who, in 
his day, were considered as more or less accom- 
plished in this way, he should no where notice 
either of them or their productions. 

But surprize had hardly subsided, when in one 

of the covers, carefully secured by a wafer, some 

memoranda on this subject were discovered, to 

which the motto which heads this Chapter was pre- 

r 3 fixed. 
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fixed. Tb«y were written in a very sntall hand, 
and like many otiier portions of the manuscript, 
appeared like hasty notes to be revised at &onie 
more favourable opportunity. They are, however, 
subjoined with Uuie, indeed with do elher altera- 
tion, than not aUowiiig the introduction of the first 
person. 

" It is reiriarkabte,** observes tlie writer, " in the 
expencace of a tolerably prolr«cted life, how ftw 
examples have presented themselves of individuals 
avowing a ricvolion to the poetic art, and cultivat- 
ing it «ilh persevering diligence, who have really 
deserved the appellation of poets" Cicero thus re- 
marks — " Sispe audivi poetam bonum neminem id 
(]uod a Democrita et Platone in scriptis rclictuin 
esse dicuitt, sine inf^ammatione animorum existere 
posse et sine quodam afButu quasi furoris." 

The '* Furor" has been sufficiently conspicuous 
within the lart thirty years, but the genuine '■' Affla- 
tus" has t>Cf.a Tiirely communicated. 

From what principle, or rather from what intir- 
mlly of ntan's nature can it proceed, that the writer 
of poetry is endowed with a greater portion of self- 
■ coniplacvncy, with respect lo his own compositions, 
than any other author. Yet the fact is so, and 
the affirnmtion that it is, is as old as the age of 
AuguslHs. May not tlic appeal loo safely be made, 
«*"en to the, present asra, whether the same self- 
confidence 
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confidence doca not still chavacteries th6 poeti^ 
iribe. 

Cicero had no possible pretensions to tlie cha- 
racter of a poet, yet there is sufficient evidence that 
he thought very well of his own poetical cocn positions; 
It is his remark, that every poet thinks hia own pro^ 
ductions better than those of any other person. 

After relating the beautiful story of Dwiocles 
and the tyrant Dionysius, speaking of the latter 
he says, 

" Musicorum vero perstudiosum accepimoe 
poetam etiam tra^icum : quam bodum nihil afl 
rem. In hoc enira geneire ncscio quo pacto magi^ 
iquam in aliis suum cuique pulchrum est Adhuc 
neminem cogoori poetam, et mihi fuil cum Aquioio 
aaticitja, qui tibt ooo optimus Tideretur. Sic se 
res habet. Te tua, me delectaot mea." 

But enough of this digressive excursion. The 
following are rou^ outlines of modern poets, peiv 
sonally known to, and nione or less familiarly con^ 
necled with the author. 

With respect to one or tuo of the first and 
earliest, there appears no manner of necessity for 
concealment or disguise. . They have long settled 
their accounts with respect to reputation, and their 
names are not yetqujte forgotten. 

The drst introduction oi. the kind was to John 

. Home, the authov of Pongjas, who was thenf on 

account 
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ftcamnt of tlie MtoeBS of this tragedy, m considet- 
able reputation as a dramatic author. He was an 
eoligbtened and agreeable man ; and though he 
bad not the dexterity or the power to conciliate 
the good graces of Garrick, he had the better for- 
tune of being complimeoted by Hume the historian 
OQ his rivalling Shakespeare in genius. Alas ! 
neither his contemporaries, nor posterity acceded, 
or will accede to this eulogium. He wrote other 
things for the stage, but this of Douglas alone suc- 
ceeded, and this, it is to be apprehended, Mill not 
perpetuate his naine. 

The commanication with the amiable and accom- 
plished translator of Ariosto and Tasso, was much 
more frequent, as well as more familiar. When 
his disadvantages of early education are taken into 
consideration, for as Dr. Johnson facetiously ob- 
served, he was regularly brought up in Grub-street, 
it may reasonably excite surprize, that his progress 
in knowledge should be so considerable and so di- 
versified. 

He was a very respectable scholar, and his ac- 
.quaintance with the Italian language in particular 
•was remad»bly accurate. His versions of the three 
great Italian poets, slill retain no contemptible 
portion of the public favour ; his Metastauo more 
than either, attracted notice and obtained applause. 
£u|- bis original compositions were few, and not 
7 very 
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very much dittioguished by the animation of ge< 
nius. His name has not undeservedly found a 
place in the annals of modern biography, but they 
who are m(»t partial to his memory, however they 
may have been- delighted with his mild and engaging 
manners, must be satisfied with having their &- 
Tourite comprehended in the class of our minor 
poets. 

The next person who was classed, among iht 
poets of his day, and rather in the first rank than 
Cbe second, should perhaps in point of accuracy 
have preceded those who are here placed before 
him. This was Soame Jenyns. It would be su- 
perfiuouB to say any thing here of bis literary cha- 
racter or pretensions. The public taste has long 
9ince decided upon the station to which lie is entitled 
among authors. But he was a poet, and personally 
jutown to tl)e Sexagenarian, and therefore not im- 
properly introduced on this occasion. 

His appearance, dress, manner, and cooversa- 
tioo, were very eccentric, and those of bis wife, who 
generally accompanied him on his visits, were no less 
to. The lady here alluded to was bis second wift^ 
who entertained so cxalt^ an idea of her husband's 
accoracy and propriety of conversation, that she ac- 
quired the habit of always i^)eattng the last sen- 
tence of any thing he s»d. Thu? when the gen- 
tleman obierved, we had a disagreeable Journey to 

tOWttf 
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toun, the roads veFc bad, we wece sadly jolwdf 
tlie lady would immediately repeat tiie observatioon 
" Yes, as Mr. Jenyns says, we were jadlj yu\tet^'' 

But we have notliing to do here but witli h)$ 
merits as a poet, and his claims to permianent repu- 
tation in that character. His poems were publishei) 
collectively in the volumes pf podsley, aad who* 
ever pleases, may judge of tbetr value. But they 
excited up great interest when originally written ^ 
they excite less at the present period, and will pro- 
bably glide down the ekream pf ttm<e, till, wjth tbo 
mob of gentlemen who write with etapt ^y *'°V 
ioto the waters of oblivion. 

Much of the same class ^nd pretentions as ta 
poetical merit, though in otlier respects with le«f 
various, and much more limited intellectual powers^ 
was Jeruingham. 

Witb this geotlemap tliere wsis a persooal ac- 
quaintance of many yeat? oootiauatice, and it wa^ 
impossible' not to be pleased with his amiable and 
ekgaot manners. Whilst he lived, he was higblf 
- respected for his very cultivated mind, and &r a 
long series of years he ^as ranked ia the fifst dasi 
of bis contemporary poet^ Unluckily for ths £»• 
brie of his poetical fame, two ill-betidbig lines from 
^ yvicked satirist oyereet it almosf. eq a motnent. 

Nobody was pnesumptiious enough to praise the 
versification 
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ircr9iS.Gation of this unforti^oate bard, after reading 
in the Baviad, 

" See snivi^lling Jeroinghani at fifty weep 
O'er loTe-lorn oxen and deserted sheep." 

Yet perhaps this was somewhat too harsh. Jer- 
ningham did write some things vhich were marked 
with good sense, good feeling, and poUshed versifi- 
cation. Unhappily he was considered as forming 
one of the fraternity, i^bose labours in this way 
tended to the corruption of the public taste, and 
the scythe of the all-potent ratirical mower, cut 
him down with the rest, never to rise again. 

Nevertheless, in opposition fo the censures,' 
whicfi it eaanot "be ieme^, wer^ injutvus to hts 
reputatioD, the poet had to produce the strong and 
powerful cooiniendation of Burke; no mean teati* 
mony surely. Neither can it be supposed that 
living famtUarly as be did, and continued to do till 
tlie end of his life, in familiar intimacy with the 
noble and the great, his tranquiUity was materially 
diacompased by aa asaault, to which ereiy titerary 
Jtdveobirer is alike exposed. 
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On&- T0( yflfienrt fixyas vi^ct iinns ttotS^' 



J. HE individual next in successioD was, and per- 
haps is, (for he may yet survive) ft man of unques- 
tionable genius; capable of high undertakings, both 
in prose and verse ; but it is only with his qualifi- 
cations and claims as a poet, (hat we have any 
. thing here to do. 

Strange to say, but such is the perveneness of 
human nature, that the wisest among us, are some<- 
times apt to mistake our talents, and to plume our- 
selves most, upon those qualities, from the exercise 
of which, in the opinions of the more discerning 
and judicious, we are least entitled to applause. 

This remark is in some degree applicable to our 
present subject. The person to whom the atten- 

tioa 
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Hon of the reader is now invited, had certainly, 
when very young, a great taste and talent for poe- 
tical composition, and produced, almost befora 
manhood, a poem which obtained the strong com- 
mendations of Dr. Johnson. This valuable prai$<^ 
added to the delight which every youthfiil poet 
feels from the exercise of eo agreeable an accora* 
plishment, induced him probably to persevere ia 
tills particular pursuit. 

Nevertheless, his talents of this kind, however 
exercised, cultivated, and improved, would never 
have placed him in the first rank of British poetE ; 
whereas, Jby study and by discipline, he might have 
rivalled the best of our historians. 

This was manifestly proved by the execuUon ttfa 
work which will outlive all his poetry. A subject 
was proposed to him, by a great and accomplished 
character, long since no more, with which he was 
not m the smallest degree acquainted, except as a 
man of general information. It presented itself 
to him, clouded and perplexed with obscurity and 
difficulty; but he sat sturdily to work, and pro- 
duced at intervals an historical performance <y( 
several volumes, which, as it richly deserved, was 
exceedingly well received by his countrymen. 

When once the subject had occupied his mind, 
and fixed his studious atlendon, it is really wonder- 
ful with what sagacity, acoteness, and effect, he 
pursued 
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(utrtued it in aJl its raroiflcations. Nothing r«- 
lating 10 it was uaexplored, and ilie result of tlie 
whole will pei-petuate liis name. Yet would it 
have excited no surprize )D bim who made the above 
observations, to liave been toldt tl'^t hi^ old friend, 
(and we may add one of his oldest) was by no 
means satisfied with the above determination with 
regi^rd to his literary elaitns. The apiiellalton of 
poet, first given him atpong his schoolfellows, was 
dear, as it was faqiiiiar from his boyhood. It grew 
with his growth. Jt ^as universally beatowed upon 
him through the progress of life, qs an acknowledged 
Pmnoqien, and-it is more than probable that lie 
considered it at leaat of equal value, with any other 
which could possibly have been conferred, from his 
»ost successful prosecution of any different branch 
(tf literature. 

Subjoined to the above observ8tion& is the fol-r 
lowing apostrophe : — 

"Yes! my okl friend **• wai a character of 
no ordinary calibre, eccentric as a boy, eccentric as 
a man ; nor at all less so, as li fe appeared to decline. 
But bis eccentricity was injurious only to hiniseli 
His tieart was warni, perhaps too susceptible, and 
too prone to yield to first impressions. But he was 
{•serous even to excess, (lor could any leogtb of 
time obliterate his sense, of favours received. His 
hospitable spirit could hardly be circmmcribed 
within 
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uain|errup(eit< Tb« most antotvard iacidcnU threw 
no more than a traneient doud over bis countenaiice, 
and lie frequently could observe of himself, withtho 
greatest good-humour, that be never was unhappy 
after dinner. Of his failings, nothing wili here be 
ohiserved. Such would not be the office of a friend, 
who tor it long series of years liad received from him 
the most affectionate attention, had passed the nose 
pleasing hours aa<i days in his society, delighted vvitti 
his good-humour, cheered by his vivacity, and per- 
haps not unimproved by the collision of their 
mutual talents and interchange of the knowledge* 
in which tiiey were severally proficient. 

" Of his talents, perhaps, sufficient may have been 
said ; of these, he, who knew him for the space of 
no less a period than forty years, who was generally 
acquainted with his mode of occupying his time, 
bis studious pursuits, and literary employments, 
may be supposed no incompetent judge. He was 
acute, prompt, active and persevering, in all he 
undertook; perhaps somewhat to be censured for 
not more duly obscj ving the Horatian axiom, of 
submitting for a longer period, the productions of 
his pen to the last examination of his Judgment. 
He thus exposed himself to tiie attacks of the cri- 
tical tribe, of whom the greater number are alike 
acute in detecting, and severe in censuring, the 

crrori 
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crron of authors. Notwithstanding this, hotfevefi 
and other checks and impediments, he pursued the 
usual tenor of his way, uointimidated and undis- 
turhed, dividing bis time as usual^ between poetry 
and prose composidons, cheered as he went atmig 
by a numerous circle of friends and acquaintance j^ 
nor when tie who wrote the ahore withdrew front 
bis ken. Iiad there existed any occasion to whisper 
in his ear tlie warning which Gil Bias felt it his 
4uty to suggest to the Archbishop of Salamanca." 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 



a tu dignus et bic 



J. HE next personage, had he yet livtid, would 
have been seriously offended at being classed only 
in the middle rank of poets; but great as his ge- 
DiuB actually was, with a fine and cultivated taste, 
founded on classical knowledge, and improved by 
almost uninterrupted exercise, will posterity allow 
tbe best of Cumberland's poetical productions, a 
k>ftier station? It may, nevertheless, be questioned 
whether be did not as much pride himself upon 
" Calvaty," as upon the best of his dramatic pro- 
dujctions, or upon bis excellent collection of Essays 
in bis Observer. 

Hs could not easily endure a rival in any branch 
of literature, but, without entering into his failings, 
it may easily be conceded that he had not in his 

time 
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time mainy equals. His talents were so varkms, 
his productions so numerous, and of tnany of 
them it may truly be asserted, that they were bo 
valuable and so instructive, that who can call to 
memory without a sigh, that Ids latter liours were 
darkened by poverty. 

He excited in the writer of these brief notices 
the sincerest esteem and regard, notwithstanding 
that, after having for years enjoyed his most iotf- 
mate familiari^, he by an untoward accident pro- 
voked his displeasure. The accident was this. 

When employed in writing the incidents of bis 
own life, with the view of publication, Mr. C. ap- 
plied td the' Sexagenarian to revise the manuscript 
-end Correct the press: This appeared to be both 
a dfficult and a perilous office; tjie weU-kiiowo 
.irritable temper of the author preseated itself as » 
frightful spectre tu theiaiaginMioD, breatbiog dis- 
content, impatieace, and dispute. Xbe swm misr 
fortune^ however, enaued irom deelinlag, as pethsfie 
would have resulted irom the perforooance t^ tbc 
tasL Mr. C. was much trended, and tbe intr- 
inacy became less and less cordiaL Alas, poor 

Amiable, and ingenious, anolber persooagc 
presents himself; but however earnest Ihe dlapo- 
■itaon might be to iocrcas^ '. rathef idutb idetract 
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from his honours, candour and truth compel the 
peremptory decision, that he can only be classed 
among the minor poets. He was an elegant scho- 
lar, and his versification evinced much facility of 
composition, and no inconsiderable portion of taste ; 
but his translation of Horace was nevor exceedingly 
popular, nor did it pass, it is believed, to a second 
edition. It may appear singular, but it is never- 
theless true, that .though sometimes heavy and pro- 
saic, and defective in energy, the work of old 
Francis is still referred to, and keeps its plac» in 
our libraries. 

Subsequently to the Horace, a volume of poems 
was published by this author, ^\bich were charac- 
terized by the same qualities of good taste, by easy 
and often elegant versification, but the reader would 
look in vain for " thoughts that breathe, and words 
tiiat burn." 

Another friend and contemporary might, if he 
bad so pleased, have asserted higher claims as a 
poet, but he exercised the talent for amusetnent 
only, though he sometimes made use of; it as an 
accompaniment to labours of a more serious.'aad 
exalted kind. He was a philosopher in every Sense ■ 
of the word ; a most elegant classical scholar ; and 
there were few branches of science in which he was 
ttBi well vei'sed. But Ins great distinotion was an 

VOL. H- .Q '■'-■. ■ Mturale 
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accurate and familiar knowledge of natural history 
in all its branches. 

In this line of science lie was pre-eminently ac- 
complished, not only in the opinion of his coun- 
trymen, but of all Europe. He was of a truly 
manly mind and character, and but Uttle regarded 
the occasional opposition to hie opinions, though 
urged with all the force of arlstocratical infiaence, 
and all the vehemence of personal dislike. He 
pursued the even tenor of bis way tuuotimidated 
and unshaken. One inconsktenUe disregard of 
some established regulation, by which be could have 
no possible object in view, but the exteoNon and 
benefit of sdence, placed him for a time in an awk- 
ward and unpleasant predicamenL When envy is 
armed with power, woe be to tlie ill-fated wight 
against whom its arrows are directed. Yet in this 
instance they were aimed in vain. The sevenfi^d 
shield of superior attainment^ wielded by ^e 
strong arm of unimpeacbed integrity, proudly de- 
fied alt-tbe malice of his adversaries. It is, indeed, 
Observes the writer, pleasing to remember the dig- 
nified contempt, with which he received and re- 
turned certfUQ salutations of constrained civility 
from a lofty personage, to whom he was cenfesMdIy 
superior in every thipg but rank. 

Although not a few memoranda still ramaio OQ 
the subject of poetical contemporaries, H sewns 
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time to pauae. Let h suffice to observe that tbo 
following personages are mentioned in terms of 
esteem and regard, and aa authors of various ele- 
gant compositions in verse — Sotheby, the Trans- 
lator of Persia^ Bowles, Park, Farbill, John 
Aiiste;, Serjeant, Sir Jaioej Burges, W. Spencer, 
Kett, with a tra'in of etceteras. 

The following, by one of those above described, 
may, perhaps have been printed before. Its ele- 
gance merits perpetuity, and is here given from 
the Author's own manuscript. 

LIHODORVH. 
Sweet floVr, whose modest beauties blow 

Deep in the green anij silent vale, 

- Where willows, bending o'er the stream. 

Wave gently to the passing gale ! 

So, in thy natire Sina's shades 
Like thee seqaester'd and serene. 

Soft smiling sit her pensive maids, 
Pleas'd with the solitary scene. 

There, listening to some magic tale 

Of tabled bliss, or fancied woe. 
They deck with art the silken veil. 

Or tend the Bowers that round them blow. 

From moss-clad rocks and tangled sfaacips 
The murmuring waters roll around ; 

Sweep thro' the garden's green arcades. 

And ihine aloi]^ the varied ground. 

q3 
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On vaviof; boaghs the plumy race 
Sweet carol from the blossom'd spray 

While, jittering in each pictur'd vase. 
The golden -scaled beauties play. 

Domestic cares and duteous lore 
In tarn their tender thoughts employ 

And form vitbin their greou alcove 
A happiness that cannot cloy. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 



Km }ijvci M two f iXoTijMaf anXXiic raiv avo vaUtiaS ain» 
t^oi^an H fMtw rots akkiHS aUjt xeh Xo-yatf sittm, t» n.n vgf 



_FH£ Chapter \rbich is now about to succeed, is 
to us incomprehensible. It is literally transcribed 
from the manuscript, and the reader is at liberty to 
inake what he can of it. 

'* Pray my dear, addressing myself in a very soft 
tone to " the Lady," when will it be convenient 
for you to suffer me to invite a select party of 
brother authors, to partake of a huntble repasti^ 

Whom in particular do you wish to ask ? 

You know all my literary friends and connec- 
tions, and I think I cannot do better than to leaT« 
the selection to yourself. 

Well then I have no objection, pi;gvided you do 
not invite the rich author. 

Whom is it you mean ? 

I an 
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I am surprised at your dulness. Pray are there 
many rich authors ? 

Certainly not. 

Well, then, I mean that man who, because he 
has a great command of moiiey,' and has written 
some trifling pieces of poetry, assumes great per- 
sonal importance, and crosses on the other side to 
avoid the salutation of men far superior to himself 
in genius and learning, who having heard frohi one 
bf your old poets, that I have heard you talk about, 
that they who drink water can never produce a good 
poem, conceives 4irmseH to te u solitary exception, 
and that the pure stream of Helicon is reserved 
exclusively for him. 

Enough, my dear, the Rich Atithor shall not 
break bread with us. 

Neither would I have you ask the itoble 
AUTHOR. Him, I mean, who is ca-tainly possessed 
of gfeat intellectual powers, and a peculiar turn 
for a certain line of poetry ; but whose bad pasnohs 

■ fee perpetually insinuate themselves in every thing 
which he writes, that it is hardly possible to escape 
the injury of his venom, and scarcely worth while to 
sfeparate the gold from the dross. His volatile 

*' ihtAd thinks it an act of manliness to sneer at reli- 
gion, and if on any occasion provoked to resenl- 

■ Wiit, liis meBgnity becomes iiiry, «nd there is no 
object either too high or too low upOn which he 
does not vent his rancoor. 

; Agreed 
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Agreed — neither shall he eat our salt. 

Od no account send an invitation to the vain 

^VTHOB. 

I fear too many of my brethren fall under that 
denomination ; but whom is it that you more par- 
ticularly wish to except? 

I mean him to whom I very willingly concede 
the most perfect good-nature, the most friendly dis- 
position and no mean portion of ability. But, in- 
deed, my dear friend, he is so tiresome with his 
Jong eternal stories, that he imposes a restraint 
upon ttiat variety of conversation which is the great 
charm of an amicable meetin<;. I have no other 
faglt to find with him. I would rather however 
iiave him than the fomfous authok. 

I do not ifiHDediately coniprehend to whom you 
ftllude. 

To whom can X allude but to that big man who, 
you all agree, could have done so much, and has 
actually done so little. Who upon ten pages of 
letter press hangs a large volume of notes ; whose 
politipal creed always obtruded, has been at per- 
.petual war with bjs real interests ; and whose style 
delimits -SO in antithesis, that it seems to himself 
imperfect without it; who delivers bis opinions 
with a £Oit of pedagogical au^ority, and brow-beats 
those whom be is unable to confute; who has 
wasted math of his time 9nd talent in individual 
disputation, 
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disputarion, and at a considerably advanced period 
of life, finds that from BODne cause or other he has 
made but little progress toward that rankj-in which, 
as far as talents, improved by much and deep 
learning, are concerned, he might, by the easy re- 
straint or chastisement of his opinions, have en- 
lightened and adorned society. 

But my dear child your negative catalogue is so 
extensive that 1 begin to fear I shall not make up 
a party. 

Oh yes you may, but for heaven's sake do not let 
us have the bland author. 

Bless me, whom can you mean ? 

Nay, nay, you know well enough— Whom can I 
possibly mean but that eternal writer of poetry, who 
composes verses upon every trifling incident which 
occurs in the circles of fashion ; prints whatever he 
composes, and recites them gratuitously both be- 
fore and afterwards; whose collected works would 
fill half your library, but if they had been com- 
pelled to keep their peace nine years, would, in all 
probability, have never spoken at all. Who, if — 

Stop, stop, I entreat you, look on the odier side 
of the picture, and candidly allow that a better tem- 
pered creature never breathed; kind, benevolent, 
and friendly; and whatever may be your opinion, 
allowed by most people to possess an excellent 
memory, happy articulation, aiid no inconsideraUe 
portion 
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portion of taste. However, wc will ask him oo 
-flome ottier occasion. 

But my dear have you any other exceptions to 
make ? 

No I think not — Yes, yea, I would on no ac- 
count have that dull authoe. 

N6\v, my good child, you are endrely incompre- 
hensible, or rather perhaps you mean delicately, to 
intimate that I am not to have my meditated Sym- 
posium. Have not all authors their intervals of dull- 
ness ? Has not Homer himself been accused of oc- 
casionally nodding? Well, but to whom do you 
immediately look ? ■ 

Why to that bonny man who has printed as many 
thick quartos as tvould outweigh himself, compre- 
hending etymology, criticism, politics, geography, 
antiquity, poetry, nay, the whole circle of the scir 
ences. I have no particular, and certainly not any 
personal, objection to his society, but as you do 
me the favour to admit me of your parties, 1 think 
it would be possible to 6ni:l an individual of better 
conversation talents, of more interesting, if not of 
more diversified information. 

See how it is — Whilst we have been deliberat- 
ing about whom we shall invite to our party, with- 
out fixing even upon one, the whole morning has 
slipped away, and I have a particular engagement 
vitb my bookseller. We will talk the matter 

over 
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over again to-morroiv, and I hope you Mill then 
be prepared to cleterniine upon a few at least, fron 
whose society we may derive mutaal grati6cation. 
1 fear we sliall agree but on a few, for our board 
is small and our taste fastidious. 

One thing has occurred this morning which will 
prevent ray inviting the Bigot Authok. Yoq 
know his religious creed, and with that we have 
no right to interfere; but a friend of his lately 
thot^i of the same pcrBuasion, sent his son as 
a student to Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
alarm wae spread throughout the sect, and tbe 
Bigot Author was deputed to renjonstratc, first oa 
tlie iniprc^riety of the Uiii^ itself, and, *bov« all, 
oh the very gross and obvious oftence to the 
jociety, in confiding the main branch of so disdn- 
-gujsbed a member to tbe poffiblc influence of a 
seminary bearii^ so odious an appelJalicm as that 
of Tbinity." . - 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 



yjti TO UTOfjwt. 



X HE parties, «s it shcnild appear, entered again 
upon the subject of the Symposium on the follovr- 
lAg morning, when the subsequent dial(^o took 
place. 

" Now, my dear, let us come to some deter- 
mination, and either decline the matter altogether, 
or fix upon tlie time, circumstance, and persons 
to be invited to oar social repast 

Well then, that you may not thing me capricious 
and fantastical, I will propose no other exceptions. 
Pray let us ask the wittt author. 

I tbmk I gueas whom you mean, but do you apply 
those epithets to the individual himself, and kis 
powers of corrrersation, or to his works ? 

Why to say the truth, I more immediately thought 
of liAs lively, agrectaUe, land interesting company 

and 
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and conversation, than I did of his works. For, 
although he has certainly written many things, 
which may reasonably claim the character both of 
wit and humour, I well know his works are of the 
more solid and substantial kind, works of impor- 
tance to religion, to morala, and to literature. 

Enough, enough, you well know he may have 
as much of our salt as he pleases. 

We will also invite, if you please, iHt satirist. 

That word is generally used, among us, in a 
harsh sense. But you know my opinion on the 
subject of satire, and must remember, that when 
satire is moderated by candour, and regulated by 
the mere desire of reforming error, without being 
stimulated by por^oal dislike, or individual re* 
sentment, it is alike honourable and salutary. 

You describe the character of our Satirist very 
accurately, I know not which of bis qualities in- 
spires most approbation, the placid, instructive tenw 
of his conversation in private society, or the digni- 
lied and spirited demeanour with which he mounts 
jiis Pegpsus, to restrain folly, chastise error, and 
disperse the gaudy mob of poetasters. 

Who next ? though these two are of themselves a 
bost 

Why we will have one noble author. 

1 cannot be much at a loss to know whom you 
inteod^ as our acquaiotancs in that Hoe is not very 
extensive. 
6 
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extensive. What i»tbe cause of your partiality to 
him? 

I like him, Jn the first place, because he never 
presumes upon his rank and title ; because he de- 
scends to easy and elegant familiarity with every 
guest ; and, moreover, because be has seen much, 
travelled much, and knows much ; he neittier arro- 
gantly intrudes in conversation, or petulantly with- 
holds the information he is so qualified to commu- 
nicate. 

We get on so smoothly now that it seems ne- 
cessary to remind you of the smalliiess of our apart- 
ment. Have you any body else to name? 

Oh yes, by all means, let us have the face- 
tious AUTHOR, 

Mean you a writer of facetious books ? 

Why, yes, that may be said, and said truly. He 
has been a projector of many truly facetious and 
oiiginal schemes, which he has detailed for the ad- 
vantage, as well as amusement, of the public. I 
rather, however, thus designated him on account of 
the unvaried pleasantry and good-huihour of his 
coorersation. This has long been the d^ight of 
his friends, for it is always the same^ always flows 
in the same even channel of ingenuous mirth. He 
never fatigues you ^th the repetition of what you 
;.faave heard a thousand times before, but has a per- 
petual supply from his stores of memory for ths 
promotion of cheerfulness. 

>^ow 
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Now you have proceeded thus &r without intef- 
ruption or contradiction, you wilt, I hope, permit 
me to name one of our guests, to whom I think it 
impoBsible you should object. 

I don't know that. But— 

You know how I abominate that monosyllable 
But — I must insist upon asking my very old friend, 
and your's also, Sylvanus Urban. 

You really anticipate rae. He is worthj of a 
place at any table, and I should no more think of 
selecting a party from those whom I most esteemed, 
Rud bert love, without soliciting his presence, than 
I would have our turbot without lobster, or par- 
tridges widiout bread-sauce. 

You are perfectly right, yet pray tdl me under 
■what description of authors would you rank our old 
friend ? What epithet would you apply to him ? 

Why I think Sylva,nos Urban may be termed the 

UKIVERSAL AUTHOR. 

I agree with you entirely, for few Indeed are the 
branches of science, to the extension and iujprove- 
ment of which, his labours have not contributed. 
Voluminous as are the productions of his pen, and 
consisting, as they do, of historical and antiquarian 
researches, in idrpost every ramification of the 
Belles Lettres, envy itself can hardly single out one 
which has not obtained the gratitude of the parti- 
cular 
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cular class of readers, for whose amusement aad 
bene6t, they were more immediately intended. 

£ut this is not all, and abruptly to break oS' tlie 
delineation of ttie portrait here, would be ungeae- 
rous and unjust. He has done more ; he has not 
only contributed to the interests of literature by his 
own individual exertions — he has been a patron to 
others. If his means did not permit bim to be 
munificent, be was steady and constant in his assist- 
ance to those who wanted and required it The 
beae£t of his experience, of ^js advice and judg- 
meot, uas at the service of every less practised 
writer. If a wrong path had been pursued, he 
pointed out the right, and thus has often prevented 
the waste both of time and talent. His benevo* 
lence was uncircumscribed, guided by no preju- 
dice, restrained by no feelings of party. His pa- 
tience and fortitude, and christian resignatioQi in 
the greatest trials to which humanity can be ex- 
posed, was almost without parallel, tirm and un- 
shaken. In return he has experienced ujiiversal 
sympathy and esteem, and wilt descend to bis but 
home revered, honoured, and beloved. 

WeJl, but our table is not filled yet. Suppose 
we invite the leakned autuok. 

Alas ! BO many (^ my learned friends, properly 

thus called, have paid the tribute of mortality, that 

J ciuanot be at a loss to knavr whom you mean. 

7 Aq 
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An admirable gueat must he needs be at any table, 
for to the profoundest learning and acutest dis- 
cernment, he joins the most aflable and lively powers 
of conversation, and easily and cheerfully abstracts 
himself from the more abstruse objects of hii 
thoughts, to contribute to the general festivity. 

Memory loves to retrace tbe earlier and brighter 
scenes of life, when the gratification now proposed 
was repeatedly enjoyed with this and other learned 
men, of whom many have felien' asleep. Where 
wit and humour, and a reciprocity of commanica- 
tion, not easily paralleled, diffused universal com- 
placency. Where — 

Stop, stop — a truce to this melancholy mood, 
and let us consider the number of our party. 

The WITTY AUTHOR — THE SATIEIST— THE 
NOBLE AUTHOR — THE FACETIOUS AUTHOR— 
STLVANUS URBAN THE LEARNED AUTHOR. 

Six — with ourselves — Eight Shall we not ask 
a female ? 

Run over in your mind the Female Authors with 
, whom we have acquaintance, and determine which 
of them you will invite. Shall it be Mrs. * •*. 

Oh I no, na She is certainly exceedingly clever 
and accomplished, and can be very agreeable; but 
ihe values herself so highly on her musical talents, 
that she will be affi-onted, if not entreated to sing 
one of hvr Bravura songs, which to me are detest- 
able, 
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able, nor do I think theoi so very delightful to you. 
Besides she expects to be first fiddle, and demands 
from tlie celebrity of her name, more attention, than 
is consistent with that equality which ought inva- 
riably to prevail in friendly meetings. 

Wm you ask Miss * • •? 

No, I think not. She is a mighty good sort of 
person, and nobody disputes her cleverness; but 
she is suspected of taking notes of the conversa- 
tions, at which she may be present, and you must 
not be surprized if, when you least expect it, you 
find some observation, or anecdote, or chit cb^ 
gravely inserted in some note in an original novel, 
or translation from some of the books vended at 
Leipsic fair. 

But why must this female be an author? Need 
we go far to find one, who tfiough she has never 
vvritten any thing for publication, has one of the 
finest understandings in the world, a correct taste, 
admirable judgment, refined manners, joined to the 
sweetest temper in the world ; whose conversation 
is far preferat^e to the pedantry of any half-learned 
PrccieuK, or the confidence which has been in- 
.spired by flattery unduly bestowed. 

Vou need say no more. Eliza shall complete 
our party. 
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Keque ad voa qun ignoravi possum enuntiaK, sed quK 
plane comperi ad istas litens proreioiB. 



XlE, who like our friend, shall have coosumed a 
life of some considerable length, in the professed 
service of literature, must necessarily have had 
much and familiar connection with a cla£s of men, 
among whom will be found as great a variety of 
character, as can possibly distinguish any individuals 
of any profession — Booksellers. 

Innumerable anecdotes, observations-, and mat- 
ters of fact, concerning Booksellers, were found 
scattered among the Sexagenarian's papers. If they 
were to . be arranged in a connected form, they 
would probably form an amusing and iatei'esting 
narrative. But such is neither the office of the 
Editor, nor if it were, has he the adequate ability 
to perform it in a manner which might do credit to 
the original author. The reader mus^ therefore, 

be 
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be satisfied with some selected scrape, which are 
placed in a tolerably chronological order, and 
which exhibit the Irrst feelings and tirst adventures 
of a young author, in the mysterious arcana of copy, 
proofs, printiug, and publishing. 

The proudest ftnd the most celebrated writers, 
whose productions adorn our annals, would, if 
earnestly interrogated, candidly, without doubt, ac- 
knowledge,' that the warmest and most anxious 
wish of early genius is to see its first etfuaioos in 
print. 

Those compositions, which in the beginning per- 
haps, celebrate the irresistible fascination of a mild 
blue eye, the more than ambrosial sweetness of a ruby 
]ip, or the extacy beyoind description, of a stolen kiss, 
are folded with a tremulous hand, and dispatched in 
an envelope to a magazine or newspaper, with a 
humble note, purporting, that " the Author of this 
specimen, if it shall be approved, will be happy to 
become a regular and frequent correspondent." 

What an awful interval between the first birth 
of a juvenile composition, and its last solemn re- 
ception or rejection ! Who can tell but he who has 
experienced similar emotions, the anxious expect- 
ancy, when sentence is to be pronounced ? The 
delight of reading, the favour of " ' Juvenis' is re- 
ceived, and will be inserted : we shall be glad of 
this correspondent's communications in future." 
K S Delight ! 
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Delight ! only to be exceeded by the mortification 
and abasement of perusing words of tlie foUowiog 
import: — " We would advise our correspondent, 
who signs himself Ojcon, to read, and not to write, 
at present" 

At this place, the Sexagenarian candidly relates, 
the following anecdote of himself :— When as yet 
almost imberbis, he had translated into Latin hex- 
ameters and pentameters, the celebrated ballad 
from the Spanish, thus rendered by Garrick. 

For me my fair a wreath had wove. 

Where rival flowers in anion meet. 
Oft as she Idss'd the gift of love. 

Her breath gave sweetoess to the aweet. • 

A. bee beneath a damask rose 

Had crept, the liquid dew to sip, 
'But leaser sweets the (iiief foregoes, 

And fixes on Louiaa's tip. 

Then tasting all the bloom of spring, 
Waked by the ripening breath of May, 

Th' ungrateful spoiler left hia sting, 
Aud with the honey flew away. 

He had taken sufficient pains to satisfy himself, 
and with some particles of vanity, showed them to 
two or three of his friends, who praised the compo- 
sition, and recommended him to send it to the 
editor 
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editor of a popular publication. Hiis was accord- 
ingly done, and long and irksome did the interval 
appear, till the solemn period of his fete arrived. 
It came at length, and with no ordinary exultation 
lie beheld himself in print. His ambition fironi 
this moment began to soar; in imagination he 
already saw poetic crowns soliciting his acceptance, 
and the wondering crowds pointing and exclaiming — 
That is he! 

Alas ! the most exalted of human enjoyments are 
subject to diminution from envy or from malice. 
In the very next magazine which succeeded, was a 
pert and saucy letter signed Aristarchus, purport- 
ing, that in the Latin translation of Garricl^'s ver- 
sion from the Spanish, which appeared last month, 
there were two false quantities, for which a boy in 
the fourth form, eitlier at Eton or Westminster, 
would deservedly have been flogged. 

The cud was chewed upon this most ungracious 
verberation for a considerable time, nor was cotn- 
placency fully restored, till in acknowledgment of a 
prose essay inserted in the same journal, a hand- 
some set of books was conveyed to the author. 

But to return to Bookscllehs. Ttie first re- 
sort of young men who possess any literary curiosity 
is usually a bookseller's shop, and if the pro- 
prietor be a man of experience in bis business^ and 
of a courteous communicative disposition, an ac- 
quaintance 
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quaiptance with him may prove of considerable 
benefit to the student. He learns from him tlie 
value, not in a professed collector's sense of that 
word, but the relative excellence of different edi- 
tions. He hears also of' new works in contempla- 
tion; he meets individuals of similar propensities 
with himself, and an agreeable interchanjre of know- 
ledge and information is thereby promoted. Above 
all, he obtains the enviable privilege of seeing pub- 
lications which his finances will not suffer liiin to 
purchase, and enjoys the no small indulgence of 
an early sight of the periodical publications. 

In the provincial town where our friend in early 
life resided, there were three booksellers of very 
different characters and attainments. One was a 
shrewd, cold, inflexible fellow, who traded princi- 
pally in old books, and held out but little encou- 
ragement to a youth who rarely had money to 
expend, to becoine a frequenter of his shop. Of 
course, frequent visits were not paid by our Sexa- 
genarian to him. The principal feature of this 
man's character was suspicion of strangers, and a 
constiintaapprchension lest he should dispose of any 
of his " Libri Rarissimi" to some cunning wight, or 
professed collector. If any Customer was announced 
as coming from the Metropolis, he immediately 
added at least one-third to his price. 

The 
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The HCcond of this fraternity was-a sharp, chat- 
tering, clever fellow in his way, but he wanted bal- 
last, and was suspected of paying more attention to 
conviviality out of doors, than to ledgers and cata- 
logues within. No great temptation was here held 
out to intimacy. 

The third, who enjoyed the best business, and^ 
the best custoinet^, Vcas a facetious, jolly, honest 
sort of body, who welcomed every visitor to his 
shop, and with great good-nature accoihmodated 
his youthful customers with Uie loan of books, which 
they did not deem it necessary, or find it conve- 
nient, to buy. This was a period, when on tiie 
decease of some neighbouring clergyman, or of 
provincial collector, his library, whatever might 
have been its original cost, or real value, yas gene- 
rally disposed, of to the nearest bookseller, for such 
a sum as his conscience might induce hipi to give. 
By many such speculations, and by one in particu- 
lar, this same bookseller was able to live very 
reputably, and became ambitious of extending his 
concerns, and of becoming a Publisher. 

To him, therefore, the Sexagenarian, on his 
desire of first appearing in the character of a pro- 
fessed author, eagerly applied. He had completed 
a composition of no great importance indeed in ex- 
tent, but which, having perused it with great com- 
placency himself, be thought might produce reputa- 
tion. 
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tion, at least, if not emolument. An interview rtas 
appointed to discuss tiie subject. But here Alps 
upon Alps seemed to arise, Pelion on Ossa mounted. 
Tiie minor questions— What size? how many co- 
pies? what price? were got over without much 
difficulty. But the final determination of^Who i^ 
to run the risk, and advance the money? was a 
matter of solemn deliberation and of awful solici- 
tude. The author had no money — the bookseller 
no inclination to incur any risk. Good-nature and 
familiar acquaintance, at length, got the better of 
every more sordid feeling, and the publisher con- 
sented to lake the pecuniary part of the business 
upon hinasellj provided, that in case of loss, 
the author should agree to pay his moiety of it, fay 
such instalments as his means might permit 

Who shall attempt to describe the exultation and 
self-complacency which followed this definitive 
•rrangement, concerning a brochure of less thati 
fifty pages? Who but he, who inflamed by the 
ambition of authorship, practices, for tlie first time 
in his life, the mysterious characters of the printer, 
(the deles, the stets, the transfers, N. P. bring 
down, &c.) and for the first tinoe contemplates the 
harbinger of that awful cbgrta, ycleped a. proof, in 
the hands of the devil ? 

It may be questioned whether our great and ve- 
nerable painter, West, first rushed from the foresU 

of 
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of his native America, to enjoy the splendiii glories 
of the Vatican; first beheld the Belvidere Apollo 
with greater enthusiasm, than our friend expe- 
rienced, when anxiously expecting his approach, 
he ran to meet the devil at his door. 

Alas ! he little knew the sea of troubles into 
which he was about rashly to plunge. His imagi- 
nation did not present to him to " grieve his heart." 
like the apparitions which disturbed Macbeth, in 
long succession ; a crabbed publisher, a mean book- 
seller, a fraudulent bookseller, a sneaking booksel- 
ler, or what is as treublesome as any of the rest, 
a Coxcomb Bookseller, &c. Sec. 

He never anticipated those solemn and afflicting 
moments of care and anguish, when the repose and 
indulgence necessary after severe intellectual fa- 
tigue, was to be harshly and abruptly interrupted 
by the appearance of a terrific spectre, begrimed 
with printer's ink, «nd vociferating these words, so 
torturing to an author's ear, " More Copy." 

His fancy never brought before him those irri- 
tating and vexatious emotions, when having cove- 
nanted with a greedy and avaricious publisher to 
produce a certain number of sheets, and having, to 
the satisfaction of his judgment, filled up the out- 
line he proposed, he is compelled to brood over 
pome such pithy billet as the following: — 

Sir, 
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Sir, 
Having advanced you the sum agreed upon for 
two octavo volumes, eacli containing thirty-five 
sheets, we find that Vol. II. wants a sheet and a 
half of the proposed quantity. Partner and self 
therefore consider you as indebted to us in the sum 
of twenty-five pounds, which you will forthwith 
please to return. 

I am. Sir, 
For Partner and self, &c. &c. 

Base caitiff! but a truce to such miserable 
dreams. Let us resume the issue of our friend's 
first literary adventure. For the first month after 
publication, the stature was more erect, the ears 
remarkably vijfilant and on the stretch, the visits to 
the bookspllers shop perpetual. 

After an interval of a fortnight, with a tremulous 
voice the question was proposed. How do we get 
on? The reply was not the most exhilarating , I 
know not how we get on, but I know we do not 
go off. It was, however, subjoined in a consolatory 
tone, " Perhaps when we shall be noticed in the 
reviewg, things may do better." 

Here a new string was vibrated upon. Those 
Gorgonian monsters, whose visionary aspect pre- 
sented the dogs of Scylla, with more hands than 
Priareus, more eyes than Argus, to tlie disturbed 
imagination 
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imagination of the inexperienced author. He fan-, 
cied to himself a solemn and formidable conclave 
of grave, severe, and profound scholars, with bushy 
wigs and frowning brows, formally assembled to 
pronounce their irreversible sentence upon every 
production of literary adventurers. The abrupt 
and sarcastic irony with which the efforts of some 
unfledged authors were dismissed, haunted him in 
his sleep, and appalled his very soul. 

He knew better afterwards, being himself ad- 
mitted behind the curtain, but in this dreadful in- 
tei"val, his anxjety was of no ordinary kind- He 
had perpetually before his eyes Homer's descrip- 
tion of Scylla and Charybdis, 

No bird of air, no dove of swiftest wing, 
Tbat bears ambrosia to the ethereal king. 
Shuns these dire rocks — in v£un she cuts the skies, 
The dire rocks meet, aud crush her as she flies. 

Here Scylla bellows from her dire abodes. 
Tremendous pest, abhorred by men and gods. 
Hideous her voii^e, and with less terrors roar 
The whelps of lions in the midnight hour. 

His bookseller usually received the magazines and 
reviews on the evening before their general publi- 
cation, and had the good nature to indulge the 
Aspirant alter literary distinction, with a. previous 
perusal of these arbiters of destiny. 
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No sooner had the bugle of the guard announced 
the arrival of the mail, than, with hurried step and 
nervous solicitude, a visit was paid to the book- 
setter. Alas ! the poor author's fame had not yet 
reached the cognizance of those, whose determina- 
tion was to fix its value. Another month succeeded, 
and yet another, and a similar disappointment and 
mortificatioo was experienced. At length, in the 
latter part of the monthly catalogue of one of these 
Lunar oracles, the following remark appeared. — 

" This is a work tmt entirely without merit, but 
it is evidently the production of a youthful author, 
who will write better when he shall have read more." 

Nothing was to be-done but to put it up, and 
say no more about if. Thfe only perplexity was to 
settle matters with the bookseller, who, after pro- 
ducing accurate accounts of advertisements, paper, 
printing, and cancels, was enabled to pay the 
author the sum of thirteen shillings and eight- 
pence I 

Bef(>re we change the scene from provincial tt> 
metropolitan booksellers, something is to be said 
of an individual, mentioned in our notes under the 
appellation of the Dirty Bookseller. 

Our frieixl, in his youthful rambles, on some 

occasion or oilier, found himself in a country town, 

where his curiosity was attracted by the sight oi 

some books at the wiado^w of a shop of humble 

appearance. 
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appearance, io the corner of a street. A tempta- 
tion of this kind was, through the whole of his life, 
irresistible. He accordingly entered, and found a 
round faced, mean looking, old man, with a small 
table before hiin, examining some catalogues, and 
surrounded by book-shelves, on which were some 
very curious and very scarce volumes. The old 
man with a small capital had watched his opportu- 
nity, and by purchasing the libraries of deceased 
clergymen and private gentlemen in his neighbour- 
hood, and by living wich the most parsimonious 
frugality, had gradually accumulated very consider- 
able property. 

The incident, pei-hap.s, would hardly have been 
worth recording, except from the circumstance that 
this humble nest, built in a very obscure part of the 
kingdom, subsequently produced a splendid book- 
seller, who was succeeded by one equally splendid, 
but who might also be termed a Coxcomb fioolc- 
seller. 
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CHAPTER XLT. 



Possnm etiam pergere Bed ann est operae in istis diem 
terere, et sit mihi Umpus aggredi ad catera. 

Jam ergo lector optiinescito te non fabulam legere et a socco 
ad c-otbutnuitt asceudere. 



Surely, exclaims our sexagenarian, in conti- 
nuance of liis scraps upon the subject, I shall find 
in the Metropolis, booksellers of a different calibre, 
men of enlarged minds, liberal ideas, and ample 
property, who, even for their own sakes, will be 
glad to promote literary industry, and encourage 
literary talent. To the metropolis he came, and 
almost the first person to whom he was introduced 
was a Dky Bookseller. 

He was an extensive publisher on all subjects, 
and of all parties, from the most subtle and pro- 
found speculations on mathematics and philosophy) 
to the humble translation from a French romance. 

His own principles were immutable, nor did he 

take any pains to conceal them. He was of the 

1 old 
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eld Piebj'terian school, and had imbibed its sourest 
manners. Yet he was far from wanting benevo- 
lence, though he generally wore a sort of Sardooic 
grin on his countenance; he often shewed kindness 
to needy authors, was not over hard in his bargains 
with them, and, what is matter of no trifling impor- 
lance, would often give them a dinner. 

His feelings on the subject of religion, and his 
political opinions, may as well be let nlune. His 
principal fault, as far as authoi's were concerned, 
was a sort of reluctance to como to a iinal settle- 
ment, which on some occasions, of which our friend 
met with one example, was deferred to the Greek 
Calenck. 

Three different works were published by the Sex- 
agenarian in conjunction with this personage. The 
two 6rsi were of.no particular interest. They were 
proposed on the one part from the res angusta 
domi, and acceded to on the other, becau!<e, from 
their subjects, they offered a reasonable probability 
of being, in some degree, successful. 

This publisher had a peculiar way of expressing 
his decided and peremptory rejection of any work 
proposed to him, and this was by one of those Sar- 
donic grins above-mentioned, which was succeeded . 
by a sort of sneering laugh. It was not necessary, 
indeed it would have been perfectly useless, to have 
urged the matter further. He would haidly con- 
descend 
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descend to assign motives; this ^ras the' sign of bis 
condemnation. He was an honest man ; there was 
R consistency in his principles and conduct which 
claimed respect. In adiiercnce to tliese he was 
ex()Osed to losses, great personal sacrifices, and per- 
sonal sufterings. But on this subject enough bas 
heen said. Let us turn now to the Finical Book- 

•F.ILEK. 

Finical he certainly was and very finical too, bat 
he had many good points aboift bim, and independ- 
ent of the peculiar interests of his profession, had a 
taste for literature, and a friendly disposition towards 
literary men. Unluckily he had a bit of blood in 
him, and the consciousness of this rare distinction 
elevated him somewhat above the trade, among 
whom, however, be possessed a considerable influ- 
ence and ascendency. Our friend formed a con- 
nection with him, of no mean importance, nor does 
he appear to have had any just cause of complaint, 
cither with respect to his sagacity or liberality. On 
tbe occasion of their first introduction to each other, 
our bookseller appears to have given demonstrative 
testimony of both the above qualities. Tbe under- 
taking proposed to his consideration, was one of no 
very limited extent, requiring, on the part of the 
author, continued labour and perseverance, and 
promising the publisher a tardy sale, remote adrtn- 
tages, and requiring, moreover, tbe immediate ad- 
vance of no small sum of money. 

In 
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In behalf of the publisher's liberality it may bd 
more itnmediately and forcibly urged, that the 
author was at that time an obscure, unpatronized, 
young man, who had given no remarkable testi- 
mony of more than common learning, and ordinary 
abilitiea. Nevertheless, a mutual confidence was 
inspired, and the work proceeded to its successful 
conclusion. Till this conclusion there was no inter- 
ruption of that harmony and friendship, with which 
the und^'taking was commenced ; but on this oc- 
casion.' the poor author, for the first time, experi 
enced that though self might be a very honest fel- 
low, ready to fulfil his engagements to the very 
letter, " partner and self" made a prodigious alter- 
ation in the matter, and threatened the compact 
with premature dissolution. 

This same partner had not been regularly bred 
to the business, and indeed knew but little of the 
matter, but he had the money ; and though he ex- 
pressed the most complacent satisfaction with the 
undertaking itaclf, and great confidence in its suc- 
cesstiil execution, when he found that it must of 
necessity be extended beyond the limits originally 
proposed, he took, or pretended to take alarm, and 
to understand that the sum first agreed upon, was 
to cover all damages ; in otber words, that the poor 
author was to receive no compensation for his extra 
labour on two additional volumes. The matter 

VOL. n. S was. 
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wts, however, comprcMuised, and the parties brought 
their opus magnum to a desirable termination. 

Let it not by anjr nrieaos be understood, that b; 
the epithet Finical, as here applied, any disrespect 
is intended, or unkiivd feeling indulged, with respect 
to the iodividual thus imperfectly delineated. His 
coxcombry was oi a very harmless kind, and con- 
sisted principally in his adroit and whimsical exer- 
cise of his snuff-box. It was observed en particu- 
lar occasions, in his fondness of conversing about his 
family, and above all, in his assunaed consequential 
importance and gestures, when any thing very rare 
and choice passed through his hand, which indeed 
was ofteD the case. 

Come we now to the opulent Booksdler. — 



Our friend's connection with this 



persooage ' 



but sl^ht, and rather amounting to a skinnrsh 
about terms, than to any serious eogageroent The 
house of which this booksdlier was the head, had 
been glngularly fortunate in their purchases of copy- 
right, and there were certain books of which they 
were the sole proprietors, and of which a large 
impression was annually called for, and which thus 
entailed a perpetual and hereditfo-y opulence upon 
the establishment. 

Among the authors, of whose works they werft 

tbe publishers, wer« numbera of the Great, and 

Rich, and Powerful, from many of whom they^ad 

obtained 
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obtained the vepiitatioa <j£ bt'it^ very liberal. But 
let it be remembered, that the sum which appears 
considerable, when paid as a remuneration to Noble 
or Episcopal gentlemen, who write fur amusemeat 
only, becomes relatively small, when apportioned 
to an author by profession, whose comforts and 
coavemeaces of life are obtained principally by tlio 
labour of hiis brains. 

With this latter de&criptioa of writers, this oput 
lent personage bad a great deal mote to do, and 
with such be invariably attempted to drive a hard 
bargain. Our friend once, it appears, was about 
to enter into qn engagement with him, of no incon- 
siderable magnitude: great labour and persever- 
ance were required on one part, with the employ- 
ment of three years at least, whilst a scanty and 
parsimonious remuneration was held out by the 
other. However, a& the intellect'jal powers were 
then in full vigour, the ardour of literary ambitiou 
progressively increasing, and what perhaps had no 
small weight, a number of little people incessantly 
crying out for " Crowdy," tb^ terms, though hard, 
were acceded to. A professioaal gentleman was 
employed to draw up the agreemeot, and a lime 
was tixed for the signatures of the diderent partita. 
But when the agreement was produced,, tbv reader 
may guess the Sexagenarian's astonishnient, at per- 
ceiving a clause of wbicli no warniog bad beon 
s 2 -given, 
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given, purporting, that if any other publication, or 
rather translation, of the same work, should appear 
before the final completion and printing of the 
present, then the agreement was to be null and 
void. 

A most notable example of liberality truly ! A 
poor author nas to beat his brains, confine himself 
to one arduous labour for two years or more, and 
tbea if a siruilar work, no matter whence or where, 
should steal from its retirement on the eve of th« 
publication of that in question, there was to be no 
compensation, acknowledgment, or reward, for so 
much time irretrievably lost. It cannot be a mat* 
ter of wonder, that the ijoor author left the worship- 
ful bookseller in disgust, (for worshipful he after-^ 
wards became) and never afterwards sought a re- 
newal of his acquaintance. 

It may perhaps in some degree satisfy tlid 
reader's curiosity to be informed, that what was 
thus prudently guarded against by this cautious man 
of wealth, actually took place. In the course of 
the two yefLrs wbich immediately succeeded, a pre- 
cisely similar work had silently advanced to its 
accomplishment, and was suddenly and unexpect- 
edly announced. Whether this would have super- 
sedtd the necessity of the other, or have claimed a 
larger share of public approbation, U a matter 
which cannot be determitied. 

CHAP. 
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Nod esistimaTi me saivo jure nostne vcteris amicititei mnl- 
torumque inter uos officiorum, fkcae posse, ut hooori tno 
. deeBsem 

Placet Stoicis suo quamque rem nomine appeltare. 
Faithful found 
Anoag the £ii(faleas. 



JjET US DOW introduce our reader to an honest 
Bookseller. Let it not be supposed that there ex- 
ists any documeat among our manusaipts to inti- 
mate that it was the author's intention to desigoate 
an honest bookseller as a noo-descript bird, though ' 
perhaps to be classed among the Rarse Ares. 

There are among our papers several memo- 
randa in the highest d^ee honourable to many 
individuals of this numerous fraternity. But cer- 
tainly it is not a very usual thing in any of the pro- 
f^ons to have the epithet of " honest" so entirely 
lin^ditary, as to be allowed, not by common, but 

by 
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by universal consent, to descend, without any bar 
of baatardy, from father to son. 

Our friend was mucli acquainted and connected 
with both these worthies. He highly esteemed the 
father, and much loved the son. Both had the com- 
mon qualities of frankness, with somewhat of bluiit- 
ness, and both were ready, on every occasion, to 
befriend and assist the followers of literature. lo 
the immediate line of- their profession, they were 
alike utisfied with the most reasonable advantages, 
and were even remarkable for the moderate prices 
which, in their well-stored catalogue, were fixed to 
the rarest and the choicest articles. 

As publishers they were liberal in their engage- 
ments, and punctual in the performance of them. 
Our friend had not many adventures of this kind 
in conjuQctioD with them ; they were confined, there 
is reftSOQ to bdieve, to two, which were, in their 
commencement, progress, and oonclusion, siUisfac- 
tory to all the parties. 

One was rather of a ticklish kind ; it was ftill of 
Mrd words, and har^ words, rej^ete vhh delioea- 
tions of certain leading political characters, wbidi 
were on one side varnished aiHl beautified io all the 
^udy vestments of Sattery, aod on the other der 
pressed with no ordinary weight of acrimooy. 

Better not attempt it, «ayB one ; it is not practJ- 
i::able, exclaimed another; is it oot poaching on 
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Another's manor, cried a third ; expect an Aiistar- 
dius in every page, observed a fourth. At length 
-an experiment was made, and a specimen inserted 
in one oi the most popular periodical productions 
of the day. This specimen reached the eye of the 
mighty Poison, that Coryphteus of learning. Who 
"may this wight be, observed the Professor,*! should 
like to be acquainted with him. An acquaintance 
accordingly took place, which continued till dis- 
solved by death. 

The labour was great, the difficulties formidable* 
the compensation very scanty, but the work was not 
in the nature of things likely to have a popular 
«ale. The publishers readily gave what the author 
demanded, and so, like other things of the kind, it 
■floated for a while upon the stream, and then sunk 
tx> the bottom. 

The other literary adventure was of a more ex- 
tensive and important kind, in which the two honest 
gentlemen* above pourtrayed, bore only a part in 
common with many others. It is observed in our 
notes, that of all the literary undertakings in which 
our friend was concerned, this communicated the 
least complacent feelings on reflection. A conside- 
rable portion of certainly a curious and interesting 
publication was assigned to him, but be was limited 
to space, and confined to Ume. He was on 00 
account to exceed & given number of pages, and he 

Wlf 
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was compelled to produce these ready cut and dmd, 
at" a period specified. A writer of any taste, or 
learning, or genius, disdains fetters of every kind, 
and it may reasonably be questioned whether it is 
not, after all, the wisest policy to leave the author, 
at least, greater freedom In these particulars. ^6~ 
body was more sensible of this than our great mo- 
ralist Johnson, 'who might, perhaps confiding in the 
weight and value of his name, and yielding to .his 
constitutional indolence of temper, presume to re- 
quire somewhat too much of indulgence. Yet 
when, on finishing the Lives of the Poets, he ex- 
claimed, " Now a iig for Mr. Nichols," although 
be loved Mr. Nichols, as indeed well he might, it 
may be fairly questioned, whether there was not a 
little inkling of tartness rising about the prtecordia. 
The interest of publishers ought, without doubt, to 
have due consideration, and they, of course, are the 
most adequate judges how far this is obstructed or 
promoted by activity or delay on the part of au- 
thors. 

But it is a question not altogether unworthy of 
discussion, whether they sufficiently consult their 
true and real interests, if by vexatious importunity 
tbey intrude upon the sacred recesses of the scholar, 
gathering the produce of his vineyard id a crude 
and immature state, before a few more progressive 
eiins $hall hive mellowed it to ripeness. 

An 
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Ao honest bookseller surely deserves an appro- 
priate cliapter. Let us then proceed to another, 
honest also, nobody will deny, but marked by many 
whimsical peculiarities gf character. 
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CHAPTER 5a>m. 



Acumen sacpe itoraachosuiD, ntHuiiuiquuD frigidum, mttt- 
dwn ctiam fiMetum. 



J. HE professional character who next comeii 
under review, is termed . by the Sexagenarian, in 
his notes, the Queer Bookseller. By the way, our 
friend appears to have been irresolute in the usage ' 
of the term professional. It has been erased, and 
afterwards re-written, with a quere annexed. Whe- 
ther it should be exclusively confined to the higher 
professions of the church, law, and medicine, may 
admit of doubt, but that some limitation is neces- 
sary, appears from the following anecdote. 

A country cousin visited a relation in the metro- 
polis of some respectability, with the desire of soli- 
citing his aid and advice as to his views in life. 
He was received by his relative with kindness, 
who having elsewhere heard, that the young man 
was of a mechanic taste, and that he meditated 
being 
• ' 6 
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. being a maker of watches, complimented him on 
his supposed talent, and was leading the conversa* 
lion to the stibject of mechanism and the arts. The 
youth, in high dudgeon, disdained the idea and 
drudgery of a tradesman's life, and interrupted his 
relative by exclaiming, What, Sir, do you think me 
a tradesman ? 

Why 1 must confess that such a suggestion had 
been communicated to me. 

No, Sir, you need not be ashamed of your rela- 
tionship ; I am not a tradesman ; I am a Professor 
of Dancing ; which being interpreted, was found to 
mean neither more nor less than a Country Dancing 
Master. 

Fortunate was it for the old gentleman and his 
wife, that this eclaircissement took place in the 
evening, for on the morning following, they were 
awakened at an early hour by a most unaccountable 
noise in the chamber above that in which they 
slept, which would greatly have annoyed them, had 
they not conjectured, what in reality proved to be 
tfae lact, that their country cousin was practising 
the last new waltz, with one of the bed-room 
chairs. 

, But to return to our Queer Bookseller. The 
epitlict is not intended to express the smallest dis' 
rc^ct, but the person in question was charac- 
^zed b^ a dr^ess of manna' peculiarly his own. 

He 
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He was seldom betrayed into a smile, nor did lie 
ever appear particularly exhilarated, even when the 
greatest wits of the day assembled at his house. He 
had to boast of the familiar acquaintance of Wilkes 
and Boswell, and Johnson and Cumberland, and 
Parr and Steevcns, and a numerous tribe of popular 
writers. No one could exercbe the rites of hos- 
pitality with greater liberality, and when enabled 
from success, to retire from the world with great 
opulence, he retained his kind feelings towards 
those, who had formerly been connected with him 
as authors, and gave them a frecjuent and cordial 
welcome at his table. 

But to evince the powerful effect of habit, he 
retained so strong a partiality for the situation in 
which he had passed the greatest part of his life, 
and where he had accumulated his wealth, that 
though it was in the very noisiest part of the noisiest 
street in the city, he invariably, and for ever after- 
wards, made it the standard by which he estimated 
how far any thing was handsome, convenient, or 
agreeable. " My house in the city" comprised 
every thing which was animating and delightful 
without, and comfortable and exhilarating within. 

With the dry manner above described, there was 

united an extraordinary simplicity, which, where 

this individual's better qualities were not very well 

known, frequently gave offence. Our friend had 

never 
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siness but once. In conjunction with a friend, 
wliQse works are now under more solemn and awful 
Ciiticism elsewhere, he was prevailed upon to print 
a book on speculation, presuming, which indeed 
turned out to be the fact, that the booksellers would 
subscribe for the impression. The dry bookseller 
was, among others, applied to, but he returned the 
letter of application to the writer, simply writing 
under it, A. B. will not subscribe. 

Upon another occasion, an author who lived at 
ft distance from the metropolis, at that period a 
great patriot, and flaming politician, had written a 
book of biography, the sale of which was to pour 
unheard-of riches into his bosom ; guineas, fur it 
Was then the time of guineas, glittered in brilliant 
heaps before his warmed imagination. He em- 
ployed a common friend to entreat the interpositioa 
of the Sexagenarian with some publisher, as being 
better acquainted with the nature of such negocia- 
tions. 

The office was readily accepted, and this same 
Queer gentleman was the person fixed upon to be- 
come the purchaser of the copy-right of this inesti- 
mable treasure. A meeting was appointed, the cir- 
cumstances explained, the copy produced, was cast 
off, and agreed to be comprised in an octavo volume. 
Then succeeded the anxious moment of expectattob 
7 .of 
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of the reply to be givpn to, " How much will you 
advance for tlic copy-iight r" 

The autlior had doubtless beard of the large 
sums given per volume to Gibbon, Robei-t3on, 
Blair, Beattie, and other writers of that calibre; 
and though perhaps neither bis pride nor his ambi- 
tion carried his expectations quite so far as to sup- 
pose that he should be placed on a parallel with 
these illustrious names, yet his disappointment (and 
disappointment is always in proportion to tlie h(^s 
indulged) cannot easily be described, when, io a 
dry, grave, and inflexible tone, he heard the words 
" Twenty pounds and six copies." 

Thus was the flattering hope of authorship nipped 
in the bud, the labour of many successive months, 
in a moment rendered unavailing, and the f<md 
dreams of fame and emolument made to vanish aa 
by the wand of a sorcerer. 

There are sundry other Booksellers upon our list ; 
for example, the Splendid Bookseller, the Cunning 
Bookseller, the Black Letter Bookseller, the Comi- 
cal Bookseller, the Dirty Bookseller, tlie Fine Book- 
seller, the Unfortunate Bookseller, &c. &c. 

The Splendid Bookseller, by piatient and perse- 
vering frugality, with high connections, which 
seemed entailed upon his house, was enabled to 
retire to tranquillity and independence, long before 
the decline of life, or io^rmities of age, rendered H 
! necessary 
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necessary to do so. He. was highly respecUlile, 
but could drive a hard bargain with a poor suthor,- 
as well as any of his fraternity. 

The CuNMNG Bookseller lived within a hundred 
miles of the preceding personage, bat in pursuit of 
the main chance, would condescend to do, what tus 
nei^bour would have disdained. He wonld attend 
in person at the little auctions in the metropolis 
and its environs, where effects were distrained for 
rent or taxes, but among which, by chanee, some 
less common booka had found their way. In making 
a bargain with an author, he was dry and cold, and 
hard and sharp, as flint. He bad also luiother way 
of getting on. If be saw those who frequented bi$ 
shop, and whose means be knew to be less abun« 
dant, express any earnestness of curiosi^ about 
either his own publicaUons, or books newly ioi- 
ported or published, be would, with great apparent 
civility, encourage tbem to become pturdiasers, by 
observing, that he should not be in a hurry to cafl 
for payment. But alas ! the poor wights hardly 
had time to peruse their new acquisitions^ before 
this sharp-faced dealer and chapman would call for 
a settlement, and either urge the having a bill at 
short date given hin^ or would provoke the pride of 
the poor scholar to part with other books, dear 
perhaps as the apple of bis eye, to cancel the debt 
and get rid of his importunity. 

By 
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By such modes of conduct, and by extraordinary 
5UCCCSS in various publications, and in one more 
particularly, he accumulated very large property, 
and retired. After his retirement, however, the 
'* auri sacra James" still continued to agitate him, 
nor had he entirely got the better of this infirmity, 
wheii death called upon him finally to settle all his 
accounts at once. 

The Black Letter Bookseller was also some- 
what of a singular character in his way, and in 
his day. He was a perfect master of his business,' 
and of that part of it more immediately which re- 
lated to the earlier productions of the English 
press. He was, moreover, acute> active, aod 
obliging. 

It was in his time, that old English books, of a 
particular description both in prose and verse, 
were, from some cause or other, principally perhaps 
as they were of use in the illustration of Shake- 
speare, beginning to assume a new dignity and im- 
portance, and to increase in value at the rate of 
five hundred per cent. Tracts, which for a long 
preceding interval, produced no more than ejghteen- 
pence, now began to sell for more than as many 
shillings. This rage often extended to the whim- 
sical titles, which it was the fashion of our fore- 
fathers to prefix to their publications; and it may 
perhaps he said truly of most of them, that in thi^ 

and 
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itrid this only, their principal value consisted. It 
rtiust be allowed, that ingeniiHy miist frequently 
have been put to tbe full stretch, to have devised 
£uch appellations as the foltowiiig. 

Hoplocristna Spongiis; or', a Sponge to wipe 
Sway the Weapon Salve. 1631. 

An answer to this was published with the title 
bf the Squeezing of Parson Foster's Sponge. )631. 

Have with you to Saffron \Valden. 

Parthenia ; of, the Maidenhead of the first Music 
• that ever was printed for tlie Virginity. By John 
Bull. 

The Seven Planets ; or, wandering Motives of 
Will Alabaster's Wit, retrograded and removed by 
John Kaislof. 

A Looking-glass for the Pope, wherein he may 
see his own face, the express Image of Antichrist, 
by Lionel Sharp. 

Work, more Work, and yet a little more Work, 
for a Mass Priest, by Alex. Cook, D. D. 

Herba Farietis ; or, the Wall-flower, as it grows 
oiit of tbe Stone Chamber belonging to the Metro- 
politan Prison, being a History which is partly true, 
partly romantick, morally divine ; whereby a Mar- 
riage between Reitlity and Fancy is solemnized by 
iDivinity, by Lewis Bayly, D.D. 

Tbe Parliament of Bees; or, a Bee-hive fur- 
nished with Twelve Honeycombs, by John Day. 

VOL. jl. T ■ A sorrowful 
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A sorrowful Song for Eiafut Souls, by John Car- 
penter. 

Humour, Heaven on Earth, with the Civil Wars 
of Death and Fortune, by John Davies. 

A Counter Snarl For Ishmael Rabshakeh, a Ce- 
cropedian Lycaonite, by Edward Hoby. 

The Horn-blast; a Reply to R. Home, Bishop 
of Winchester, by Th. Slapleton, D. D. 

Roaring Megg planted against the Walls of 
Melancholy, by Tho. Tyro. 1598. 

A Mastiff Whelp, with other Ruff-Island-Iike 
Curs fi-om among the Antipodes, alias London, in 
85 Satires. 

Tlie Saint's Soul excelling Humiliation, or Soul 
fatting Fasting. 16'34. 

Humour out of Breath; a Comedy. 

The Foot out of the Snare. 

Rub and a gi-eat Cast, ia 100 Epigrams, bjf 
Freeman. 

A Decbachordon of ten Quodlibetical Questions, 
by R. Persons. 1602. 

Niobe dissolved into a Violin, or his Age 
drowned in his own Tears. 

These are a few quaint things taken at liazard 
out of the Black Letter Bookseller's catalogue'; 
and it may be furtlier observed on the subject 
that all the books by Nash, Green, Withers, 'Ac 
then becoming very dear and rare, were distin- 
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guiihed by similarly eccentric appellations. Our 
}3ookseller, with great sagacity and diligeace, 
availed himself of tbe prevailing phantasy, and thus 
laid the founda^n of emoluments which he did not 
live to enjoy. 

A whinisical anecdote of this personage will serve 
to illustrate the temper of the times, as demonstrated 
among us at the commencement of the French Re- 
volution. 

On the murder of the unfortunate King of France, 
the Sexagenarian wrote a pamphlet, which he en- 
titled " Brief Memoirs of the Chief of the French 
It'egicide's," for which at that time he had access 
to ciirious and authentic documents. He oSered 
it to the Black Letter l^ooksetler and his partner, 
who accepted it, paid the sum agreed upon, and 
advertised it for sale on a certain day. 

A short time, however, before this day arrived^ 
the moiie active of the partners called upon the 
author, and informed him, that they should feel 
themselves much obliged if he would change the 
title-page of the intended pamphlet. Our friend 
expressed great surprise, and desired an explana- 
tion of the motives which induced such a request 
Tbe reply was to tliis effect : — That it was haidly 
possible then to_ foresee how matters would ulti- 
mately turn out ; iJiat tliey had among their best 
customers individuals of strong political opinions, 
T 2 who 
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wbo might hereafter take great offence at their pub- 
lishing a pamphlet with such a title. The author, 
who was loyal to the very core, endeavoured to 
nrgiie and remonstrate, but all in vain. A new 
title was preflxed, the old one at some expence 
cancelled, and the brochure made its appearance 
with the more harmless and less offensive inscrip- 
tion of " Brief Memoirs of the Leaders of the 
French Revolution." A large impression was very 
soon sold. 

The scrupulous feelings on matters which re- 
garded politics, rather increased than diminished 
en the part of this bouse. The author afterwards 
corap)osed a waggish sort of parody, or rather com- 
mentary, on Paine's Rights of Man, in which many 
of that *riter'8 doctrines and positions were turned 
to ridicule. He offered it to the Black Letter Book- 
leller, who ingenuously acknowledged that such was 
the spirit of the times, as to coiiipel him to decline 
being the publisher of any works of a political ten- 
dency. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 



Adde Tultuin habitumque bominis. 
Nam oetiue chorda soaum reddit quem vult maouB et meu, 
Nee Hmper ferict quodcunque mmabitur arcus. 



We bave now to introduce a Bookseller of a 
very singular description, who in our notes is termed 
the Exotic Bookseller. He, was the introducer 
of a new era, in the profession of which he was 
so successful a uietntjpr, and the anecdotes of his 
rise, fjToni a humble station to great opulence, and 
tQ a familiar communication with th^ noble and the 
great, would pf themselves form a very interesting 
and entertaining narrative- Equidem plura aiidlvi 
quam credo, sed ncc affirmare sustineo de quibus 
dubito, nee subducere qus accepi. 

His father honourably and successfully pursued 
Ihe (^ccupation, which descended to the son, in a 
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remote provincial town, and had deservedly ob- 
tained great reputation from the elegance and neat- 
ness of liis bindings. If the intelligence, received by 
the~ Sexagenarian be not fallacious, he was the 
inventor of the art of painting landscapes on the 
edges of the external leaves of a book, which only 
became visible when unfolded to a certain dis- 
tance. 

Be the above as it may, the son was the first 
person who professedly displayed in the metropolis 
shelves of valuable books in splendid bindings, and 
having taken a large house in one of thp most fre- 
quented and fashionable streets, it soon became the 
resort of the gay morning loungers of both sexes. 
At the same time also invitation was held out to 
etudents and scholars, and persons of real taste, from 
the opportunity of seeing and examining the most 
jEuriouQ and rare books, manuscnpts, and missals. 

His success at hone of itself seemed sufficient to 
satisfy any ordinary speculator in this sort of com- 
merce, but this was not enough for the personage 
of whom we are speaking. He determined to make 
a circuit of Europe, and proceeding from his native 
island with abundance of money, great acuteness, 
the most intimate and familiar acquaintance with 
the objects of his research, and above all, choosing 
the most auspicious moment for his purpose, when 
Py following the rear of the French armies, be 
naighj 
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might on easj terms obtain his clioice. of what he 
most wanted, he had abundant canse on his return 
to felicitate himself on his success. Other specu- 
lations also connected with his profession, proved 
alike fortunate, and ere long elevated the subject 
of these remarks to considerable distinction and 
opulence. He became a sort of literary oracle, 
and was consulted by the t^rave and the gay, the 
lively and severe, the scholar and the sciolist ; and 
truth to say, his manner was so inimitably fine, 
that he bad as much to say on an illuminatecl mis- 
sal, and an Etruscan vase, as on the books printed 
at the Sabiaco monastery,' or the Florence Homer 
of 1488. 

The solemn hour of retirement from the world 
at length approached, that crisis of such rare occur- 
rence, when the votary of wealth exclaims with 
sincerity, " Have I not enough ?" Mr. ' - 
married, and became a country geotleraan. Many 
whimsical stories are to be found in books, which 
detail particular cases of hypochondriacal and ner- 
Tous disorders, of men who having been occupied 
in the vigorous part of life in active business, have 
found retirement from employment not only tedious 
and uncomfortable, but exceedingly painful. 

One is recorded of a great shoemaker, who 
purchased a villa upon Blackheath, to which he 
retired with great exultation and delightfiil views 

of 
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of promised pleasure. A summer-house wa? tq 
be erected, in which our friends from Aldgate werq 
to enjoy their refreshing pipes; fruit-trees of every 
t(ind were to be planted ; the flag held out on 3u"-: 
days as a signal of welcome to all old acquaint- 
ances passing that way ; politics discussed, and the; 
nation saved from almost irretrievable ruin. Alas ! 
alas ! how soon a thing when opce ip our pqsses- 
sioii, lose^ its lustre, its beauty, and its value. 
After the short experiment of a few months, Mr. 
I<ast b»gan to think that ^mething w^s the matter 
with bim, though he did not know exactly what 
The walk on the heath lost its interest, the views 
JVom Greeawich-bill ceased to delight, the appetite 
was riot so good, sleep was broken, and a general . 
Ipw-spiritedness ensued, wbiph began to wear a 
formidable appearance. 

A celebrated physician was §ent for from the 
pietropolis. His sagacity soon found out the cause 
of the malady, and prescribed a simple but certain 
remedy. It appeai'ed evident to the medical gen- 
ttenjan, that the mischief originated in the privation 
of those employments for which the mind of th^ 
patient was so constituted, as to he not only the 
bpst, but alone adapted. After a minute enquiry 
into what hands the business, so inauspiciously 
quitted, had fallen, and ascertaining the practica- 
bility of the patient's being thankfully welcomed as 
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»n occasional visitor, to give the benefit of his ad- 
vice and experience, it was determined that he wa^ 
regularly to go to town by the stage three fiiaes 9^ 
week, to assist in " cytiing out." The experir 
jjient succeeded, ^ad health and cheerfulness were 
restoret]. 

It is by no means intended to insinuate, that ouf 
retired bookselkr became 4 yiclim of similar in- 
firmities, pr if he had the propensity to imbibe the 
piiasma, he took care to guafd against its pernicious 
effects. He continuetj now and then, at intervals, 
Py ^^y <3f amusen^ent, aiid at the desire of friends, 
to dabble a little in the way of his former occupa- 
tion, i^nd was said, on some critical occasion, to 
have made a trip to the Continent, partly on the 
pccoui)t of declining health, and partly to avail him- 
self of a tempting opportunity to pick and choose^ 
from a very select collection pf rare things in his 
way. 

Who shall pretend to say that there was any 
harm in all this ? But docs it not serve to verify 
the old and homely proverb, " What is bred in 
the bone is nevec out of the flesh?" And does it ' 
not tend to prove the almost impossibility of blend- 
ing the love of ^ain, inherent in a tradesman, with 
the disregard of it, which is the proud distinctiop 
pf the gentleman ? 

As to esternal manners, tb^ person in question 
was 
3 
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was both courteous and courtier-like. They who 
were less fa%'ourably inclined towards dim, com- 
plained that his enunciation was affectedly soft, 
and that he had too much of the air arid grimace ot^ 
a Frenchman ; and by the shrug of his shoulders, 
and his facility in speaking the iaiiguai;e, has more 
than once been mistaken for a native of that 
country. But his peculiarities were harmless, his' 
knowledge of all the mysteries of his craft, more 
extensive, perhaps, than that of any of his contem- 
poraries, his merits considerable, and death might 
easily have spared a less amiable character. 

The few remaining scraps on the subject of 
liouksellers may be summarily brought together. 
There is some account of a Snoffy Bookseller, 
a man of great singularity of life and manners. 
He had a university education originally, with a 
view of taking orders. Why he changed his pur- 
pose is unknown. It has been whispered that an 
eminent female personage, long since deceased, to 
whom he had been useful in collecting and arrang- 
ing books of prints and engravings, had promised 
to procure him preferment. His next occupation 
M-as that of an engraver, in which art he became 
no mean proficient. His final employment was 
that of a bookseller, in which mystery also be had 
obtained no inconsiderable degree of knowledge. 

The 
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The last Ltal catastrophe of his life was truly la- 
mentable, occasioned in all probability from dis- 
appointed hopes, aod the horrors of approaching 
penury. 

There was also a bookseller to whom the epithet 

of B d is attached, but anecdotes of vulgar 

rudeness, over-reaching cunning, and total disre- 
gard of the civilities of life, would only deform 
these pages. 

Some remarks are also to be found on a Cuk- 
3JJNG Bookseller, who, at a very early period of life, 
had obtained the most extensive knowledge of hi* 
l>usiness in all its branches, which he did not fail 
to tprn to good account 

Attention also is invited to a sketch of a Godlt 
Bookseller, a worthy and copscientious man, whose 
principal dealings were in religious books and 
tracts, and chief correspondence with individuals 
of that description. 

In conclusion, there are some not unentertaining 
notices of 4 Superb Bookseller. This personage 
seems not altogether to have disdained genius in 
its humbler garb and more retired walks, yet the 
whole of his establishment, his mansion, his furni* 
ture, bis symposia, seemed intended for the noble 
and the great alone. A great and popular bouse, 
he was well aware, would at any time sell a consi- 
7 derabl^ 
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rlerabie impression of apy thiog. On such occti 
sions be was splendidly liberal ; and as tbeatricat 
managers, when they get up a new play, are care? 
less of tbe expence of decorations, dresses, and 
scenery, so would our ^uperb Bookseller give i\ 
gre^t and noble author every advantage of the 
finest wire-wove paper aqd Bulraer's typography. 
He nevertheless had the character of a disposition 
to drive a hard bargain with suqb authors as were 
untitled, unbeneficed, (or if it may be permitted to 
coin a word) unincomed. He is said to have la- 
l^urett under the imputation of having sacrificed 
at the shrine of greater friends, it may not be saic) 
on the score of lucre, the claims of an individual, 
whose worth, talents, and amiable manners, had 
been long known and acknowledged by continued 
experience of their value. He was accused of 
having sanctioned, at least by bis connivance, an 
ftr post facto attack, written in all the gall of bit- 
terness, and dictated by personal spleen, ratbe( 
than by an ingenuous spirit of fair criticism, upon 
a work of great labour and merit, which has hi- 
therto stood, and will continue to stand, the test 
of time. 

Here our manuscript seems brought to a con- 
clusion, for after a few desultory hints, of wliicl^ 
sopie are perfectly unintelligible to the Editor, the 
following quotation occurs in a larger band-writing. 
Habeo 
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babeo Keptime gratiain magDaib tibi 
Qnam me amisisti a te vix vivum modo 
Venun si posthac me pedeili latum modd 
Scio impotisse in imdem, band causa Qico 'st 
Qnod utmc voluisti focere* quia facias mihi. 
Apage, i^age te a me — nunc jam post banc diefn 
Quid crediturns tibi fui, omne credidik 
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Qaanqnam non commisi qoidem at defensore tnihi bpni 
sit adversna obtzectatos, ii«minein enim dicto qnldem Isesi; 
sed adversns obtrectatores^ quJbas orbis literatns passiiB 
infestatur, sicod snis via insidiatoribns, fonun vililitigatO' 
ribns, mititia prorocatoribns. 
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JdY &r the greater part of the pieces which follow 
afe printed from Professor Porson's own manu- 
scripts. Those which are not so, were either wiitteD 
from his personal dictation, or copied by his per- 
missioQ. 

The subjoined is, perhaps, the earliest specimen 
of Porson's I^tinity which has hitherto appeared. 
Hie Proemium to the Notes, which, at the request of 
Maps, alias Nicholson, the Cambridge Bookseller, 
and which commences facetiously " Lectori si quia 
erit" was written two years afterwards. This Ora- 
tion was probably delivered in the Chapel of Trinity 
College^ at the time when it is dated. 

Mill 29° 1784i. 

Quamvis super Caroli aecundi meritis faodie pri- 
ratOTum hominutn multte sint et discrepantes sen- 
tCQtite, tunen si publicum isrius sieculi £cclesiitf to* 
tiusq; populi sufiri^ium reapicimos, hunc diem non 
modo cretft ootaadutn aed fftdignum judicfibimus, 

VOL. iL V qiu 
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Et ciim nulla neq; lex neq; consuetudo alljiis radices 
■gat, aut drulius Aqreat, quam qax religionis iio- 
men prsttendat; operx pretium sit propius inspi- 
cere et exigei'6 Caroli mores atqj Ingenium ; sine 
irft et studio inqiiirere, quantum reipuUicas conlu- 
lerit; quibus sive privatiin sive publice virtutibus 
cminuerit; quantis libertatem et religionem bene- 
ficiis auxerit; quam bene denique cum regis tdrh 
hominis partes im[ileveriL 

Si qui rex unquam fuit, qui optimis et feli- 
cissimis avibus regnum suum auspicatus est, 
is profecl6 fuit Carolus, qui tanto tamq ; uoapimi 
totius imperii consensu, in solium hEereditarium 
escenderit. Et qtiemadmodum amantium iras 
(aiunt) amoris integraiio est, quicquid in ('arolum 
patFcm populu* deliquerat, aut quodcimq; in 
trfficio erga eum fungendo desiderari potuera^ id 
omne effusissim& est, qn^ fiUum prosequebatur 
benevotenlift pensare aiit supplere adnixns. Qui 
per tot annos sut> crudelis et suspicacis tyranni 
dotninatione geinuissent, expectatione melioris for- 
tuns nunc se consolabanlur, si ^rinceps ab exillo 
revocaretur ; satiusq; duxerunt, etiam si tyratini 
potestatem iterum e»tperiri necesse esset, ejus arbi" 
trium agnoscere, ad quern lege hereditaria success 
lionis regnandi juu aliquatenus pertinere videretur; 
CromweHo jgitur tandem mortuo, omnes sectfB> et 
facticHiei certatim sa regi reitituendq accinx^re. 
3 Sperabant 
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SperabaM aciitcet, fi>re, ut noVus rex, quanttun pa- 
triae fevori detteret, gratus meoiorife maDdaret, ct 
aliquaodo tain re quam verbis ostenderet ; ut patris 
sui miserabili fortund et immaturo exitu admonitus, 
scopulos et syrtes in quas ille impegisset, ipse 
gubemator factiis, cautd et pnidenti navigatione 
evitaret ; lit neq^ commUQia jura demioueret, neq; 
pneter jus fiisq; pnerogativss susb fiiies propagaret ) 
ut adversis rebus diu multamq; confiictatus, humanfe 
et sine insolenti lietitift secundis fi-ueretUr; 

His freti cogaUonibus regnt hsereditatem stabilem 
et perpetuam videntur reddidisse ; taotamq; vectiga- 
lium partem re^is sutnptibus suppeditandts deiti- 
ii&sse, quanta magni principis splendori et'ditpiitati 
noa solum tutandas, scd etiam ostentandie sofficeret 
Neq; de suo tantum largiti sunt, quippe qui hsec 
prseclara propensK in regem voluntatis ai^umenta 
eiiiderintj ne minimi quidem conditionum ab ipso 
aervandarum mentione &ct&; Adeo enixe studium 
suum et obedientiatn probare a^ressi sunt, ut quid 
majorum suorum memorise, quid sibi ipsi, quid 
podteritati deberent, pariter obliti essent. Sed ne 
quicquam requiri posset, quo se r^ dicto audientes 
et morigeros prieberen^ iideni tiomines penes quos 
potissimum restituti regis gloria esset, totius gentis 
persoo4 suacepti perduellionis erga beatum (qtiem 
vocabaat) martyrem ae ipse reos pro6tebantur et 
admissi feciooris a clementiasimo domino reniam 
i; S impeirabanL 
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impctrabant. Non toinen rex eo usq; clemefltii 
suX abusas est, ut netninem omnino veni4 indignum 
judicaret, sed lenitatem suamjust^ sereritete tem- 
powit, io eosq; judkee qui ex aniaii sententiA et 
quoniam h rep. fore censaerunt, patrem suum ca- 
pitis daoHi&ssent, omnibus exemplis animadverten- 
dum stBtuit. Qui autem temporis camk hoc par* 
riddiam perpetr&saent, iis quod sibi videretur fide- 
libus coDsiLiorum suorum ministris olim usunu, 
generos^ et sapienti scnteaUft poenam condonavit. 
Sed ut quod sentio Uberb et sine amba^bus dicam ; 
fatendum est ab iis quorum afiectus in neutram par- 
tem proclivior est, contra reglam dignitateai, contia 
civilem prudentiam peccisse Carolum, quod non pnc- 
teritorum (minium facinoruoi memoriam penituaabo* 
leret Sin autem bocfautoresStewartorumnegabttnt; 
Ulud cerlh Dfui negabunt (neq; emm v^ possunt vel 
audent ;) supplidorum qua a perduellibus leges exi* 
gunt, crudetiorem partem, utpote exempli parum 
memom legum bumanarum, remitti oportuisse. 

Quanquam autem, ut supra demonstiTaTimus, 
quod satis superq; asset Irugali regie don&sset, !«• 
men ut aoicuia quo novum regemamabant^ locuplet- 
iflumuoi darent testimonium, plures extrsurdinarias 
pen&iones in ipsius fratrlsq; loculos contulerunt. Ac 
0^ quid deesset quod civium bene sentieatium am- 
inos iodtcaret, decreto itKertum mi^s ridiculo an ab- 
wirdo, ommaquieSenatusaut Cromwellus per vi^ti 
annos 
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annos e^raot, abrogabaotur. Si bistoriei hajos 
temporis audiendi sunt, biec flagitia quodammodo 
excusari possiint, propterea quod ab ebrfu fer^ et 
discinctis nebulonibus admbsa esseht, quanquatn 
facjlitas ea, qu» hujusmodi hommes in supreoium 
pene gentis coacilium adsciverit, dor oninino lau- 
danda videtur. 

Est et alia res, levicula quidem ilia, neq; tamen 
prorsus negligenda, tacdis nempe cuptdo quic 
dam et aviditas, qud. per totum regni teinpus 
Carolus tam vehemaitur flagravit, ut vix suspi- 
cari postis in genit^ ejus crudelitate factum ut tot 
inoooentes hcHnincs coatra leges sanctas et jura 
iiqo iuterdum coetra ipsius poUicitadopes capite 
plecterentur. Verisimiltus ^etur talia spf^ctacula 
fauic principi ludi jociq; iostar iuisse. Neq; equi- 
dem vald^ miror, u Carolus, qiu GalUn ssepe vt- 
disset, quant4 ibi facilitate rex morte, exilio, aut 
bcHKirum publicatione cives afficlat, quemq; AngU 
non miuori edulatione, quam Galli Ludovicuta 
mukere solerent, r^s GalUci potestatena in hiLe 
quoq; parte usurpare vellet. Cert^ nisi poadiig 
^quod bis excusalioDibua subesse coocedaiBus, 
agDosceodum erit vix quicquam io omni historic 
quod ab humauitate alieniua sit de pessitnis et.odio- 
eUsiinis tyrannis oarrari, neq; quod ab omni lemtale 
et prndenti^ ut legum violatiooem oinittani, maj^ 
abborreat Inter nobites bujus temporis reos, Var 
7 nius, 
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luus, Russelius et Sidoeius precipui eminent, quqi 
rum injusia et crudelis mors Caroli memoriie sstep* 
nam dedecoris atq; infamia: notam inuret Si 
horum exemplofum atrocitatem ek qu& par est, 
indigaatione contemplabimur, Tiberii alterius aut 
Neronis scelera legere videbimur. 

Quod si de domestica rerum administratione nihil 
quod quereremur, haberemu^ bellorum k Garolq 
gestorum et foedenim ictorum tanta est i^kmiima, 
quantam vix Joannes noster suscepit cum a Pontilice 
Romano coronam precario acciperet. Misso primum 
contra Bel^, a quibus magnificentissimo fuerat hos- 
pitio exceptus, exercitu, avarte et ingratte naentis juftr 
tissimas pcenas persolvit Cum enim res Belgarum 
superior evasisset, iniquis Carolus est pa«is condir 
tionibus acquiescere cpactu^. Ut bellum gerere^ 
fipoUorum cupiditas, si verum amanuB, prime regno 
pepulerat, quam non firu^tatus est eveotu^. Quam* 
vis enim ex Belgio Foederato nihil prater dedecus, 
reportaret, pecuuiam quam in sumptus belli ero^ 
^dam civium iiberaiitas dedisset, in rem suam 
ipse catus convertit. Multa vero deticta, qam in ' 
alio quovis fl^tia essent, ut in Carolo leviore 
nomine ootentur, focit praacipuorgm ejus &cinorupi 
ma^^itudo; quorum in numero principem locuoi 
merito obtinet, quod doo maxima totius imperii 
robora et Brmamenta, Dunquercam et Tingeq 
faosti turpiter prodiderit. Illud autem consilium 
palmam 
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.palmam cceteris prsBripit, quod inter eumet Luddr 
yicum mercenariis conditioiiibiia convenerat. 

Satis jam ootum est regem clam se eidem reli- 
gionis sectee^cui fiatrem Jacobum, Romante nempe, 
addixisae : Hanc qiioq; per Britanniam, Ludovici 
auxilio, ubicupq; tempussineret, propa^re, vetecem 
constitutionem delere, pro libertate tyrannideni, 
pro refornoatd religione, CathoUcam irivehere de- 
creveraL Sed tarn timide gelideq; hanc rem miniip 
travit, tanta solerti^ dicam an malitiil, animi cogi- 
tata celavit, ut multis CathoUcorum graviasimis 
suppliciis afficerentur, ipso rege, qui eandem fidem 
amplexus-er^, approbante. 

H(ec pducaex inniimerispublicarum Caroli virtti* 
turn exeippla selegimus. Videamus si privati mores 
cieteros defectus compensent, Etiejn pater ejus, regni 
eiTQ^es cieteris virtutibus partim redemit Sed in hke 
parte vald^ dissimilem tit degenerem filium reiiquit. 
Vh ullam Europte regioneui peragravit, quia ex cA 
" novas ineptias, nova vitia' reportaret. Avus ejus 
Jacobus ab adulatoribus suis appellari aolitus est 
Salomon secundus. Quae una res ei deluit ad pen- 
frntBLta ^imilitudineni Carolus supf^evit, quern oenio 
Saloinonis ^millimum fuisse negabit, qui immensum 
utriusq; cpncubinaruui nuinerum reputeveriL Cum 
hujuunodi muliercuUs et viris non booestioribus 
otium suum omni luxus ot lilndiais genere oble&- 
tai^it. Qualis vir fuisset, ia^eio fuerun^ (ut qui- 

dam 
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dam non ineptfe observa^it) ultima ejus extrerofl in 
morte verba, quibus neq; reip. neq; amicorum cujus 
atit propinquorum, sed meretricis meininerat. At 
forean, inquies, opum suarum facultatibus ad patrii 
suiq; comituro etdef^nsorum inopiam sublevandam 
usus est, et banc occasionena testandi quam bene 
adversuB omne qui alterius utrius causam fortunia, 
tnanu, scriptis adjuvissent, avid^ arripuiL Nihil 
minus ; fidelissimos re^se potestatis servos aut 
neglexit, ut inter mille alios Couleiaai et Butlerutn 
potniiiem, aut, sicut Clarendonum, IL se et patrii 
removit, exiliiq; periculis et iaboribus objecit. 

Qui omnes oervos contendunt, ut CaroU memo- 
riam qua jure qua injurid aliquatenus ab infamii 
qu& premitur liberent, regis comitatetn atq; hiluita- 
tem pnecUcaut; quamq; facetus et lepiduB convivft 
leaset, libenter narrant. Et sanh disertus iiiit lepo- 
rum et facetiarum, si nKkto pro leporibus et faeetiis 
Bcurrtlis dicacitas sumatur. Hujus enim ub«iim& 
abundabat copid ; nihil unquam &cet^ dixit, quod 
salvo pudore; ncc Uber^, quod salvk reli^one did 
posset Per totum bujus priacipis regnum, mo- 
destifs, pudoris, sinceritatis, teroperantife, reli^onic 
deniq; nulla babita est ratio ; neq; certior aut ei- 
peditior ad r^s &vorem patebat aditus, quam si 
quis, scurra, impius, vinosus et prodigus uidiret. 
Ut quisq; ipse erat similUmus, ita carissimus. 
Ut breviter absolvam, aQtequam oot&aam adqitus 
esset, 
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•sset, mendtcuB fuit; postquam adeptus esset, rex 
non fuit: sioe dignitate sapientii aut fortitudine; 
Bine amicitiA; sine fide et amore connubiali; sioe 
fraternsL pietate, atbeus vivebat, Papista morieba- 
tur. Talis fuit Carolua secundus. 

I maoibus dats |i)iii plenit ; 
Parpnreos spargam Bores, animaen); ^ranni 
His saltern accanaleia doois 



Tee 
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The subjuiiied Prefece is printed from tlie Prci- 
ie5sor*a £rst copy, in his own haiid-wnting, wiiicl;! 
lie permitted to be prefixed to 'loop's Emeodatioiis 
pi Suidas. 

LECTORI 

S. 

Cum nitper qudivisseiu, Toupii Emendationef 
ip Suidam prielo Oxoniensi mox prodituras, Virog 
lIoctissifDOS, qui laboreni edendi suscepiss^t, 
cerlktres fecf» roe non jndiligenter opqs iHud 
■oreuiD perlegisse. ft notarum mearum, quas bic 
illic adscripsisseni, ipqdo dignsp viderentur, qu« 
TovPEi scriptis pro appeodice adjungerentur, 
copiam its factuium. Ijabes igltiir breves hasce 
Dotas; quas tu, qualescunque tandem sunt fructu 
I^^ Sedduo suqt, qiis abs te initii ignosci per- 
veliiD. Uuuin est, quod plerumque censoris per-r 
sonani gero^ sepiu^que Toupiuh reprehendo, 
quain laudo; alteruni, quod {ibros alios baud raro 
iodicavi, in quibus idem jam ante Toupium obser- 
vatum sit. De priori, ita res erat, faciundum fuiL 
Keque enin> hoc juvenili jaclantia feci, nee quo " 
itris me longe imjoribus vellicandis laudem inibi 
comparartf 
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comparare vellein; sed semper ab eorun coqt 
suetuiHne valde . abborrui, qui nihil aliud quam 
pulchre, bene, recle, tertio quoque verbo iageruat. 
Ego sane, nisi Toupii ingeaium et doctrinam 
maximi ^cerein, aunquaro in eum, ne hsec quideoi^ 
quantulacunque sunt, scriberem. Sed editoris aut 
t^ommentatoris officiMni esse duco, auctoris sui 
prrores corrigere, defectus supplere. Vix unquam 
igiturTouPii sententiam calculo meo comprobavi, 
nisi ubi novis ai^umentis confiruiari poss^, atft ab 
aliii criticis nullo Jure impugnata esse videretur. 
Quod ad alteruin attinet, neminem opinor adeo 
ini(]uum fore, ut credat me Toupio, quoties ejus 
cum aliis consensum memoro, plagii vei minimam 
suspicionem inustam velle. Sed cum duo scriptores 
idem tradant, mihi nOD alteruter, ab altera ideo 
sumpsisse, sed uterque rem recte reputantes, veri- 
tatis vi coacti, in eandem sententiam devenisse 
videnlur. Omnes enim, iuquit Bentleius *, in 
muita incidimus, nescientes, ilia Jam ab aliis esse 
occupata. Quas observatio ut et mibi prosit rogo, 
si quid ia his notulis, quod dictum sit prius, ipse 
dixisse inveaiar. 

Dabam Londini, 
' 1 Julii, 1787. 

f Eraendiit. iq CicetoiUB T«5g. Qiuert. it. 2U 
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The Professor once khidly undertook to write 
down, for a young friend, wbo was preparing to 
make a cotlectioa of classical and philological 
books, a list of such works as be conceived to be 
indispensable in a well-chosen library. 

A paper book was provided, in which the Profes- 
sor first wrote, IJbri Desiderati in Museo. A. B. ~ 

The two first pages of this Manuscript are sub- 
joined. 

Euripldis Hippolytus Valckenwrii cum Diatribe 
ill perditas Tragxdias, &c. 

Euripidis Plioenissie Valckenierii Ursini Collatio 
Grccorum cum Virgilio, cui acceduot Valckenteri' 
Epistola ad M. Roverum et Dissertatk) de Scboliis 
io Homerum meditis, &c. 

Ammonius de differentia Vocum et alia ad 
Gramnaticam spectantia cum Animadverstonibus 
ValckenKiil 

Thomas Magister Bernard!, Oudendorpii et 
alioruni. 

Gregori£is Corinthi Epbcopus de DialecUs per 
Gisbertum Koeoium. 

B. BriMotUHs de Formulis et solennibus verbis 
populi Rom. 

Dion 
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DioQ Cassius J. A. Fabricii et H. S. Rcimari, 
S vol. fol. Haniburgi. 

Fax Artium Gruteri, 7 voL 

Selecta TheocriU Idyllia, a Valckeoterio. 

Gatakeri Opera Critica Trajecti ad Rhen. 2 vol. 
fot. interdum ia 1. 

DioD Chrysostomus Reiski'i, 2 vol. Svo, 

Aroobius Heraldi, 4to. 

Clemens Alexandriaus Potteri. 

Eusebii Pneparatio ^Evangelica a Fr. 

DemoDstratio 5 Vigero. 

EcclesiasticGB Historic Scriptores a ValevO/ 
3 vol. fol. (ed, opt. Reading). 

Pollux Hemsterhusii. 

Pbilostratus Olearii. 

Libanius. 
. Miscellaneas Observationes a Britannis cceptae, a 
Selgis contJnuata. 

Aristides Jebbii, 2 vol. 4to. 

Beausobre Histoire du Manicheisme, t vol. 4to. 

Menagiana, 4 vol. ed. opt. 1729. 

Woeris Atticista, 1759, Piersoni. 

Ursini Fragmenta Lyricorum. 

Artemidorus Rigaltii« Par. 1603. 4to. 
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The Subjoined, are specimens of Porson's femdiaf 
Letters. The person to whom they were addressed 
negotiated, at Porson's desire, with the booksellefi 
for the publication of the Letters to Travis. It ii 
torrectly stated in the Athenieum that the price 
given was thir^ pounds^ Tliat the publisher lost 
money by it, can hardly be conceired. The book 
it now out of print, and numbered among the scarcer 
books. 



Dear • * 

Settle the matter of publication for me in any 
ifay tbat you think reasonable, or that would be 
satisfactory to^ yourself If you agree upon the 
terms tbat you mention in your letter, inform me 
when they would wish to begin. Port as tlie pre- 
face will of course be printed last, I could send 
them a copy of tlie Letters in the Magazine, pro* 
perly corrected, within a few days. With respect 
to the Lay Fellowship, I thank you for the informa- 
tion, but if it is already vacant, you need not doubt 

of 
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(if its being given away. If you see the Rev. Mr. 
W. tell bioi the same from me, which will be equi- 
valent to an acknowledgement of his letter, and tell 
him besides, that Mr. Ggodall is extremely flattered 
by the atteution of a person so much hb superior 
in dignity : euyxadvKMwit I would render the women 
who live with him. 3'he literal sense is, without 
doubt, " who sit together;" but this expression 
refers to what was generally the case, not what was 
the case in this particular instance, for we are in- 
formed that it was quite Uie contrary^ See DorviUe 
on Chariton, which I have not by me here. 

I am, with compliments to • * 
Your's, 

R. PORSON. 

£(OTi, 17 Sept. 178d. 



The Clergyman alluded to in the above Letter, 
was' the Rev. Dr. Wing6eld, for a time head master 
of Westminster School, and since that period, Pre- 
bendary of Worcester, with whom Porson subse- 
quently spent a great deal of his time. Mr. Goodall, 
is the present worthy Provost of Eton College. 
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Dear** 

I think you may tell Mr. Egertwi that I accept 
hu proposals, which appear to me liberal eoou^ 
1 find upon a reTiew of ray Letters in the Maga- 
noe, that besides changing the foron of the Address, 
I shall make several alterations and additions that 
will render it necessary for me to write the whole 
over again. I shall return to London, some time 
next week with the first par^ fairly written for the 
press. I suppose thatwill be time enough. S(o«><* 
•HfiAnn is Ionic, as mtmk for xadnif, &c. Your 

■■ ■ ■ packed up in a small parcel, and directed 

as before^ will come safe. 

I am, with compliments to • * 
Your's, Sec. 

R. PORSON. 

£f0«, 28 Stft. 178&. 



There are two things obvious from the abort 
short Epistle, namely, that the Professor did not 
accustom himself to overrate the value of hb 
talents, and thnt be was ready, at all times, to ctwa- 
municate, to those who required it, the benefit of hi» 
superior eruditioD. 

Dear 
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Dear** 

I wrote to you last Monday, but as I suppose my 
Letter might miscarry, I shall repeat the substance 
of it. I authorized you to accept Mr. Egerton's 
terms ; to which I shall only add, what I then 
omitted through haste, a request that you would 
stickle for half a dozen copies to be thrown into the 
bargain. As I am obliged to write over all my 
Letters that have been printed^ to prevent mistakes 
and confuaion, I cannot let them have any part of 
the copy before next week, when 1 expect to have 
the pleasure of seeing you and * * in town, to 
whom present my compliments, and believe ms to 
be 

Your's sincerely, 



R. PORSON. 

Eton, 30 Sept. 1789. 



PORSOKIAJT 
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PORSONIAN LEVITIES. 



JESIGMA.. 

Ex eo genere qaod ex duabmt vocibns monosi^abis 
■nam vocem disyllabon eflScit. 
Ptimum, secnitdum, tertinm, sive totam, sive integnm> 

Te primnm incanto Buninm, propinsqae taenti 

Lavra,. miki fnrtJm snirippause qneror, 
Hec tanea faoc fartnin tibi coadoaare recasem 

Si pretimn simili solvere merce velis 
Sed quo pins candoris habent tibi colla secundo 

Hoc tibi plus prmum frigoris intus habet, 
Jamque sinistra cava cantavit ab ilice latum 

Omioa, et andaces spes vetat esse ratan. 



Ox the Tublkatumt of Mrs. Thralb. (Piozzi) Me 
BoswELL, and Sir John Hawkins, oh the Subject 
o/" Dr. Johnson. 

Lexiphanem fatis functnm, qna foemina, qua vir 

Certant iudig:ius dedecorare modis. 
Hie quantom. in Scotos fberit testates amorem 

Enarrat, &taos vendidit ilia sales. 
Fabellas Eques ede tuas, sea Musice mavis. 

Si &ia«e Herois vis soperesse nibil. 
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At Jt^nson's dea& botb sexei join. 
His character to undermine, 
Proclaim his courtesy to Scots, 
And print his stupid anecdotes, 
Tis Bov thy torn musician knight, 
Publish tuid damn hie fame oatright. 



Porson one day visiting his brother-in-law Mr. 

P , who at that time lived in liutoister- court, 

in the Strand, found hitn indisposed, and under the 
influence of medicine. On returning to the house 
of a common friend, he of course expected to be 
asked after the health of his retation. After wait- 
~ ing with philosophic patience, without the expected 
questions being proposed, he reproached the com- 
pany for not giving him an opportunity of giving 
the followii^ answer, which he had composed on 
bis waUc. 

My Lord of Lancaster, when late I came from' it, 
Was taking a medicme of names not a fev, 

Li Greek an emetic, in Latin a vomit, 
In English a pake, and in vulgar a . 



The following humourous verses were undoubt- 
edly composed by Porson,, but they are not copied 
from his Jiand- writing, which most of the things 

/ X 3 here 
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here inserted are. He, however, repeated them to 
the person from whose manuscript they are now 
printed. 

ON THP. POPULAR PLAY OP PIZARBO. 

As I walked tlirougli tlie Strand so careless and gay, 
I met a young girl who was wheeling a barrow. 

Choice fruit. Sir, said she, and a bill of the play. 
So my apples I bought, and set off for Pizarro. 

When I got to the door, I was squeezed, and cried dear me, 
1 wonder they made the entrance so narrow. 

At last I, got in, and found every one near m« 
Was busily talking of Mr. Pizarro. 

Lo ! the hero appears, what a strut and a stride. 
He might easily pass tor a Marshal to-morrow. 

And Elvira so tall, neither virgin nor bride. 
The loving companion of gallant Pizarro. 

But Elvira, alas I tamed so doll and so jvofty, 
That I longed for a hornpipe by little Del Caro ; 

Had I been 'mong the Gods I had surely cried Nosy, 
Come play up a jig, and a lig for Pizarro. 

On his wife and bis child his affection to pay, 
Alonzo stood gazing, and straitrht as an arrow : 

Of him I have only this litUe to say. 

His boots were much neater than tiiose of Pizarro. . 

Then the priestess and virgins, in robes white and flowing. 
Walked solemnly on like a sow and her farrow. 

And politely Informed the whole bouse they were going 
Tu entreflt heaven's carses on noble Pizarro. 

Bell* 
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Holla made a fine speech with much logic and grammar. 

As must sure raise the eavy of CounseiiorGarrow; 
It would sell for five pounds were it brought to the hoiiuQer 

For it raised all Peru against valiant Pizarro. 
Foar acts are tol lol, but the fifth's my delight. 

Where history's traced with the pen of a Varro, 
And Elvira in black, andAlonzo in white, 

Put an end to the piece by killing Pizano. 

I have finished my song if it had but a tune, 

Nancy Dawson won't do, nor the sweet banks of Yarrow, 

I vow I would sing it from moniing to noon, 

So much am I charmed with the play of Pizarro. 



Porson's fondness for Algebra was universally 
known, but perhaps a more singular proof of this 
can hardly be adduced tlian is exhibited in the fot_ 
lowing equation, composed by him in Greek. The 
original is comprized in one line. 

Til 6 01j>l9/A©' OV TCfiVOpiEVO* CIS Sl« atlStif fiEfEJf J) VDV 

fiEi^av®- (iibf iS®-'Si/va/*it /xera rou (Xa-rrov®' (*ETicXa(i|3avoptjwi 

Required flie number, which bdng divided into two 
unequtd parts, the square of the greater added to the less 
shall be eqnal to the square of the less added to the greater. 
Ijet the numbers be x and y. 

■r* >: i^ = f X £ 
X* ~ f = X — y 
* + y ^ J. 

SHARADE8 
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CHARADES AND RIDDLES. 

I. 

If Nature and Fortooe bad plso'd me with yon. 
On my first, we my second might hope to obtain ; 

I m^t marry yon, vere I my tbird, it is tme ; 
Bat that marriage would only embitter my pain. 



n. 

My first is the lot diat is destin'd by fate, 
For my second to meet with in every state : 
My third is by many philosophers reckoned. 
To bring very often my first to my second. 



in. 

My first, though yoor house, nay yonr Kfe, he defends. 
Ton ongratefnlly name like the wretch you despise v 

My second, I speak it with grief, comprdwnds 
Ail the brave, and the good, and the leam'd, and the wise, 

Of my third I have little or nothing to say. 
Except that it tells the departure of d^. 



IV. 

The child of a peasant, Bose bought it Bp shame 

To toil at my first all the day ; 
When her father grew rich, and a farmer became. 

My first to my secwid gave way: 
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Tb« she married a merchant, who brotight her to towB ; 

To this eminent atatktn preferr*!). 
Of my first and my second onmiudiiil she's grovn. 

And gives all her time to my third. 



My first is the nymph I adore, 
The snm of her chwuns ia my second, 
I was going to call it my third. 
Bat I connted a million and more, 

Till I foood they could never be reckoned; 
So I quickly r^ected the word. 



VI. 

^y first in ghosts, 'tis said abounds. 

And wberesoe'er ahe walks her rounds, 

My second never feils to go. 

Yet oft attends her mortal foe, 

IT with my third yoa quench your tbint, 

Yon sink for ever in my first. 



My first is expressive of no disrespect. 

Yet I never shall call yon it while yoa are by ; 

If my second yon still are resolved to reject. 
As dead as my third I shall speedily Ii«. 



Uy 
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VIII. 

My first of unity's a sign ; 

My seoond ere we knew to plant. 
We us'd upon ray tliird to dine, 

" If all be true that poets chant." 



IX. 

Your cat does my first in your ear, 
O that I wese admitted as near; 
In my second I've held you my fair 
So long that I almost despair ; 
But my prey if at last I o'ertake, 
\7hat a glorious tliird I shall make. 



My first with more than qaaker's pride, 

At your most s<^mn dnty. 
You keep, nor deign to tlirow aside, 

£''en though it veils your beauty. 
My second on your cheek or lip, 

May kindle Cupid's fire. 
While from your eye. or nose's tip 

It ne'er provokes desire. 
But if your third you entertain 

For your unhappy poet, 
In mercy Chios spare his pain, 

Nor ever let him know it. 
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The follouing specimens of good-nalured levity 
and humour are also produced by hini, without 
any study or previous meditation. 

The little girl who was his favourite, as has be- 
fore been mentioned, one day led him by the hand 
into the kitchen, to deliver a message to a ser- 
vant. A young woman who had lived long in 
the family, and was much respected, was ironing 
linsn. Her name was Susan, and the child desired 
Poraon to write some verses upon her. Porson, 
as soon as he returned to the parlour, pronounctd 
the following lines. 

Wten lovely Susan irons smocks. 

No damsel e'er looked oeater. 
Her eyes are brighter than her box. 

And born me like a heater. 
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On the extravagant terms of fiattery, which Mr. 
Hsjrley and Mm Seward used in compliments to 
one another, Porsoo frequently indulged much sati- 
TMal observation. The following dialogue is sup- 
posed to take place between the parties. 

MI8> SBWARD loquitur. 

Toneral Poet, Britain's glory, 
Hr. Hayley that is yon. 

HAYLBY mpondet. 

lltk'am, yoa carry all before yon, 
Tnut me licbfi^d Swan yon do. 

MISS SBWABD. 



Ode, didactic, epic, sonnet, 
Hr. Hayley you're divine. 



HR. HAYLSY. 



Ma'am ni take my oalli npon it. 
Ton yonrself are all flie Nine. 



Copied 
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Copied from Porson's Manuscript, but whether bift 
own or not is uncertain. 

HE 

CE 
UEU 
DIEV 
80KT 
MORT 
SORT 
FORT 

DUR 
UAJS 
TR£S 

SOR 

Qd a d t d p 

OS ngiua irns risti nkedine avit. 
H aa m Ch m 1 

Mors mortis morti mortem nisi morte dediH«i, 
Aeteniae vitae jajuia claasa Sont, 
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FRENCH CHARADES. 

A Lise fais ta mon premier. 
Qui prend le vrai pour le grossier, 
Ne traite ne de gris ses yens, 
Ni de moD second ses cbevenx, 
On Lise en mon toot ce ruettra, 
Et tes chevuix arracheia. 



CHARADE BACCHIQrE. 

Je re^n hier de mon consiD, 
Pour etrennes tonneau de viu, 
C'est mon premier lui m'en repond. 

Pour la douceur et pour t'esprit, 
U 819 pnisqo'an moins c'est mon second, 

Car c'est gratis comme j'ai dit. 
Oi^vrons moo tout, rien ne roe coute, 
Et buvons jusqne a ne voir goutte. 



Quand vons me fites mon premier. 
En ravissant mon coeur. Iris, 
Je jurai de tous adorer, 
Malgre votre orgueilleux mepris, 
Et voici ce que je promis, 
J'amuscrui jusqu'au dernier point, 
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Maiotenant je nc songe point, 
Aus sermens que jc violc's, 
Ai je tort 1 vous en jugerez 
Vous etes mon entier toujonrs. 
Plus mon entier encor que belle, 
Vous me jouez cent mauvais tonra, 
Du beau sese trop vrai modele. 
Doit ma constouc etre etemelte? 



ON THE ENQUIRIES UADE AFTER THE WRITES OF 
A CERTAIN LEARNED PREPACB. 

Perturbed spirits spare your ink. 

Nor beat your stupid brains no longer. 

Soon to oblivion tben shall sink 
Your persecuted Pre&ce-monger, 



INCERTI AUCTORIS, 
KIDDLE. 

In every gift of Fortune I abound. 
In me is every vice and virtue found. 
With black and blue and green myself I paiul. 
With me an atheist stands before a saint; 
Far above Nature, I make Ait precede. 
And before sovereigns give the poor the lead. 
Many who bear the name of learned and wise. 
Did I not help them, yon would oft despise ; 



Naj 
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Say mora, vitltitt my grasp together botmd 
The king, the beggar, and the harlof s found ; 
In one thing I excel the proudest lords. 
Yon always may depend upon my vords. 



RIDDLE. 



I'm sometimes very honest, sometimes not. 
And less sincere at c«nrt dian in a cot ; 
Sometimes I pleasure give, and sometimes pain. 
And now I praise bestov, and now disdain; 
The loTdier I appear when small my throne. 
Enlarge but this, and all my beauty's gone ; 
Sullen and silent 'when my friends are gone, 
I'm e'en invisible if left alone ; 
Few things there are, at least but few I know. 
Which cost 80 little, and so much bestow. 



RIDDLE. 



Tho' so li^t is my weight that no strength is required. 
They who take me about are oftentimes tired ; 
Short, long, narrow, brt^, of materials Bvt strong. 
The forms I assame to raife Sagen beJoog ; 
Under thonuods of nanos I an every dmy seen. 
And of v^ graat ose t» duM people have beea ; 
Nay ! ofteo the vnlgaicst creatniee on eartli 
Takemefron the bands of the noUegt in birth; 
Me the f(Jks of the country in gcnerd disown/ 
So civil and gay, I'm fit only far tmra ; 
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Id the coldest of winters my back is quite bare, 
Yet 90 little I find of compassion or care, 
That as soon as Fm seen Tm thoa^ht worthy of & 
My service is past, and my business ia done. 



KIDDLE. 

Wliat could man do without my aid? 
t)r what each fair industrious maid? 
I lead the first o'er sea and land, 
lie sMond takes ine by the band. 
Presses me close widt care sod skill. 
And make» toe do whate'er she wilt 
I cannot boast of many cbartts, 
I've neither feet, nor legs, Nor arms. 
Bat all allow I have an eye 
So fine, it may with b^uty vye ; 
I fear I many wounds impart, 
Shed blood, but never touch the heart. 
They who would contemplate my end. 
For tbat's the point where I o^nd, 
Sfauply to look about must mind. 
Or me much sl(wp«>' the; will find. 
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It has been mentioned that PopBon wrote some 
notes for Nicholson, to be prefixed to the edition of 
Xenophon's Anabasis, published at Cambridge, in 
17'86. One of the copies of that work, given him 
by the bookseller, he presented to the writer of this 
article, with an inscription in Latin, written in his 
most beautiful manner, and expressed in the most 
flattering terms. A great many years afterwards 
he happened to take this particular Volume into his 
hands, and on looking at the inscription, hastily tore 
it out, promising the owner to write another. He 
never could be prevailed upon to explain his motive 
for this act, but it was conceived that some parti- 
cular form of expression or disposition of the words- 
had appeared en'oneous to his better judgment. 
His friendly sentiments were certainly unchanged, 
which he manifested by subsequently writing ano- 
ther inscription in the book, expressed in terms, to 

the 
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tlie full as flatteting as tiiose which preceded. The 
words wei"e these. 

Viro doctissimo 

atque 

Amiciasimo 

* * • • 

Amicitiie 

Ergo 

Donat 

Ricardus PoElaON'. 

17»9. 

That he was friendly and social, many examples 
have already been adduced, sufficiently strong and 
■numerous to prove that Gilbert Wakefield's appli- 
cation to him of the term '* Misanthrope" was 
absurd and unjust. But he was occasionally very 
playful, and once in a very merry mood, 1>eing in 
company with the young lady, of whom we have 
before spoken, and for whom he wrote most of 
<he Charades, ^printed in this work) he offered a 
trifling wager, that he would carry her round the 
room in his teeth. This was accordingly accepted. 
He fixed a handkerchief round her waist, and by 
tirst obtaining a nice balance he actually accom- 
plished his purpose, without any seeming incon* 
Venience. 

VOL. II. Y Upon 
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Upon the tendency of his politics it is not in- 
tended to expatiate. It never interrupted an har- 
monious intercourse of more than twenty years with 
him, who pays (his tribute to his memory, and to 
whom, in a moment of confidence, he gave, in his 
own hand-writing, a Pamphlet written io answer 
to Mr. Burke's Reflections on the French Revo- 
lution. It is termed, A new Catechism far the 
use of the Natives of Hampshire. It is written 
with much vivacity and humour, but strongly marks 
the incorrigible bitterness ef his political preju- 
dices. 

The humour of the tract consists in playing upoa 
the expression of the Swinish Multitude, said to 
have been applied by Burke to the common people. 
The beginning and conclusion are inserted as a 
sufficient specimen. 

Q, What is your name? 

A. Hog or Sicitie, 

Q. Did God make you a Hog * 

A. No. God made me man in his own imtige ; 
the Right Hon. Sublime Beautiful made me 
. « Shine. 

Q. How did be make you a Swine? 

A. By muttering obscure aod uncouth spells- 
He is a dealer in the black art 

Q. Who 
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Q, Who feeds jrOD? 

Ai Our Drivers, the only real men m thU 

CoUNTTi 

Q. How many Hogs are you in all? 

A. Seven or eight millions. 

Q. How many t)iiyera ^ 

A. Two or three hundred thousand. 

Q. With what do they feed you ? 

A. Generally with busks, swillj draif, mal^ 
grains, and now and then whh a little barley-med 
and a few potatoes, and when they have too muCfa 
butter-milk themselves they give us some; 

The following must be allowed not to be destitute 
of humour. 

^. What are the interpreters* called? 

A. The Black Letter Sisterhood. 

Q. Why do you ^ve the office to women? 

A. Because they ha;ve a flifent tongu^ iMia tf 
knack of scolding. 

Q. How are they dressed ? 

A. In goivns and false bairl 

Q, What are the principal orders ? 

A. Three — fVritei's, Talkers, and Hedrerti vUfb 
last are itlso called Deciders^ 

* JttdsCC; 

Tta U. What 
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Q. What is their general baSineaa? 
' A. To discuss the nratuftl quarrels of the hc^, 
nnd to puDJsh their afTronts to any or all of the 
drivel's. 



Q. If two hogs qoaitel, how do thty spply to 
the sisterhood. 
- A. Eodi hog goes separately lo a Writtr. 

Q. What does, tlie fVritcrf 
' A. SiK ^s to a. Talker. • 

Q. What does the Talker* 

A. She goes to a Hearer (or Decider.) 
• Q. What does the Bearer decide ? 

At What she pleases. 

Q. If a hog is decided to be in the right, what a 
the consequence ? 

A. He is almost ruined, 

Q. If in the wrong what^ 
"A. lie IS yuite ruined. 

After some facetious sneers i£ the clergy, who 
ftre termed peace-makers, the dialogue proceeds. 

' Q. How are these peace-mditM l-ewtrded? 
A. With our potatoes. 
Q. What with all ? 
A. Ten p«rceot. only.' ' - 



Q. Then 
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Q. Thca you bawe still rwvifty kft V> t^e Imn- 
(ired? 

A. No we bave but forty left. 

Q. What becomes of tbe odd 6fty ? ' : ^ 

A- Tbe drivers taiies them partly its ft smalt re- 
compence for their trouble in protecting us, and 
partly to make noQaey of then), for the prosecution 
pf law-suits with the oei^bouring farmers. 

Q. You t^Ik very sensibly for a hog; wlienpe 
hftd you your informatioD ? 

4< From a learned Pig, 

The following is given by way of answer to the 
questifHi by what ceremony the hog is disenchanted, 
and resumes his natural shape. 

A. The hog that is going to be disenchanted, 
grovels before the Chief Driver, who holds an iron 
skewer over him, and gives him a smart blow on 
the shoulder, to remind bipi at once of his former 
subjection and future submission. Immediately he 
starts up, like the de^il from Ithuriel's spc^i', iq 
his proper shape, and ever after goes about with a 
nick-name. He then beats his hogs i^ithout mercy, 
and when they implore his compassion, and beg 
him to recollect that he was once tlieir FeUow 
Smhte, he deqies that everiie was a hog. 
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This curious dialogue thus concludes -rr 

Q. Wtwt is the geaeral wjsb of pie bog$ at pre? 
sent? 
4- To ^wp tbpir bacon. 

Chorus of hogs. 
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It may be observed of Porsoo, as Junius here- 
tofore remarked of himself, that perhaps his own 
recoliectioa could not always bring before him the 
numerous things he had written at various times, 
and on different occasions. Two learned articles 
of great judgment and acute criticism, may be 
pointed out, which not improbably Porson never 
communicated, except to the individuals for whose 
immediate service they were intended ; more par- 
ticularly as those individuals proudly pursued and 
sturdily ayowed principles and sentiments, in the 
most detepmined opposition to those with whom 
the Professor lived with greater familiarity and in- 
timacy. 

The first of these was an article containing very 
learned and ingenious observations on the Codex 
Theodori Bczeb Cantabrigiensis, published by Dr. 
Kipling in 1 793. 

The reader may remember, that this MS. was 
so printed, that every page, line, word, letter, and 
point, as far as types can imitate hand-writing, cor- 
responded with the original. Dr. Woide had done 
the same thing before with respect to the celebrated 
-Alexandrian MS. But of the two works, the Pro- 
fessor remarks, " that as much as Kipling's work 
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is superior to Dr. Woide's in its outside, so does it 
appear to be below it in intrinsic oieriL" 

The Professor oUjects, in the Brst iustance, to 
the title prefixed by Dr, KipHng, viz. Codex Theo- 
dori BezEe Cantabrigiensis. It is argued that an 
ambiguity is here involved, and that the natural 
coDstruction of the words would make ^chb, ^ 
Cambridge man at least, if not a Qieuiber of th9 
University. The whole, howev^, forois a fair an4 
candid speciaien of criticism, tho|ugh the writep 
persists to the last in assigning the higher rank ii^ 
point of meri( to Dr Woide's most v^t^ualile pubIi-> 
cation. 

The other Critical Essay, to which tlie Prq- 
fessor materially contribotcd, was a series of re- 
marks on Wake&eld's Lucretius. U could not 
escape the discernment of so sagacious an observer 
as Porson manifestly was, that even when performr 
ing the office merely of editing a cl^ssic^l author, 
Wakefield could not resist the impulse be always 
obeyed of obtruding his opinions on subjects no 
more connected with Lucretius (hau with the his- 
tory of China; and this has eic^oi'ted the fultowing 
sentence, sharp enough it must be acknowledged, 
but unquestionably true. " Mr. W.'s notes are very 
numerous and rarious ; philological, critical, iitns* 
trative, and political, such as he always pour^ 
forth with facility which judgment sometHueg 
limps after in vain." 

It 
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|l is well known to scholars, that the undcrtakii^g 
of collating manuscripts is very far from bein$; ai) 
easy task, but in this labour the Professor was re- 
markably well skilled. It will appear from llie 
observations here alluded to, that Porson actUiiUy 
submitted to the drudgery of collating three of 
tlie manuscripts employed by Wakefield. Tlicse 
jMSS. were as follows ; — 

A MS, belonging to the public library at Cam- 
bridge, designated in Waketicld's edition by the 
Greek letter H- 

A MS, belonging to Edward Powe, Esq. of no 
great value or antiquity, referred to by O. 

And three Harleian MSS. preserved in the Bri- 
tish Museum, respectively called in the edition 
A. n £. 

These three last MSS. being immediately within 
his reach, the Professor carefully collated, and the 
result of his conclusion was, that Wakefield cannot 
receive the palm of a skilful and scrupulously accu ■ 
rate collator. It is not intended to assert that the 
passage which follows, came from Porson's pen, 
but it is so perfectly true in itself, and characteristic 
pf Wakefield, that it is here inserted. 

'* In thus examining tlic present Edition of Lu- 
cretius, we feel a strong confidence that we shall not 
be suspected of being actuated by any resentment 
against a person, who must himself feci the chief 

evils 
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evils of a restless, impatient, intolerant, raind. We 
tbink it, indeed, most lamentable, that a man, whose 
proper occupations are study and polite literature, 
should be so little able to command himself, as to 
fall into extravagances of political conduct, injuri- 
ous ultimately to himself and family. Too many in- 
stances of this spirit appear completely out of theif 
pkccs in this edition of Lucretius, in the form of 
political verses, allusions to the glories of France, 
and aspirations after similar changes here, with 
prophetic intimations of their approach. 

" In such a faiTago, abuse of us and our work, 
as supporting all that Mr. W. wishes to see ovei-- 
throtvn, is virtually the highest compliment, and 
though we o(Te no gratitude to the author, we can- 
not but approve the tendency of his conduct towards 
us. 

" We see, however, in his pages not the slightest 
tincture of that character, which he has, very early 
in his Preface, bestowed upon himself. ' Si quis 
unquam dlffidens raei.' A most extravagant self- 
confidence, on the contrary, is every where conspi- 
cuous, except in a few of the prefatory flourishes ; 
and though his maturer judgment has enabled hini 
to see in his own ' Silva critica plurima qutB slot 
juveniliter temeraria a-Kfoaimvax prorsus et homioe 
critico indigna,' yet the very same character unim- 
proved, will be found to prevail in his critical con. 
jecturesi 
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jectures, scattered abundantly througbt the notn 
to his work, and readily accessible by means of his 
critical index. No author escapes his rage for 
correction, and Horace and Virgil in particular 
would have as little knowledge of their own u'orks, 
were they presented to them reformed k la Wake- 
field, as we should of the Qritish constitution uere 
it given to his emendation. We can, however, pity 
while we censui^, and most siqcerely wish that with 
a more temperate mind, even jn literature, he wpul<f 
give himself exclusively, and without mixture, to 
those studies, in which, with all his failings, he has 
certainly made a proficiency not common among 
«cholars of this couotry." 



Whether 
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Whetiifr Ihc naiscellancoijs articles which follow 
te worthy of insertion, may by some be doubted, 
but they are genuine, and asperity may be softened 
by the consideration that they are the last. 

Jf the reader wilt refer to the editioo of Demo»> 
thenes, by WolBus, printed at Frankfort, 1604, a^ 
p. 470, he will find the Oration of j^hines ^ontn; 
Ctesiphontem to conclude thus : 

%m npuf xaXuS icxi ctl^iaii m oSiKnfKrO' lutrvyopnut, (nvi 

Forson has noted a singular coincidence of ex- 
pression to be found in the SSth verse of the lasl 
cjiapter of the second b^ok of Maccabees. 

" And if I have done well and as fitting the story 
it is that which I desired, but if slenderly and 
meanly, it is thftt which I cotild attain unto." 



Part 
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Pabt of a humourous and satirical copy of verses 

addressed to Dr. W , oa his beiflg appointed 

Tutor to the D- of G ,. by some attributed 

to t'onon, by some to a hand now Right Reverend. 

A POETICAL ADDRESS. 

PART I. 
Sage "W^ — , Royal William's Tntor. 
Thoa revereDd ailettanti fluter. 
His voice an homble poet raises 
To cdebrate thy Pupil's praises ; 
The lovely Boy and senior Gloster, 
Shall condescend my muse to foster 
VTith praise— not pay ; For yon and T kaow 
Onr pfttroo's not too (Vill of rhino ; 
Yon for a paltry pimping payment, 
Tliat scarce will find you food and raiment. 
Give np your tidents, freedom, leisure, 
To do the Royal folks a pleasure ; 
/, for we poets in all ages. 
Have scorned to do onr work for wages, 
Waste pen, wit, iliyme, and why f the cause is 
An hungry hope of lean applauses. 

Now W swears, so goes the rumour, 

^esfl squibs more suaodal have than humour. 
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" Oh ! curse tfie rascal, did I kaow btm, (aside J 
" I'd maul him for his doggrel poem *." 
Tet W — — , should ilUtempered satire, 
Prince WiUiam's character bespatter. 
Fret not, bat check thy rising choler. 
For rU defend thy Kojti Scholar. 



END OP PART J. 
■ A scnrrilous Ballad, entitled CkriOmat SsaiM^' 



tax 
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The Essat which succeeds was discovered after 
his decease among the manuscripts of the elegant and 
accomplished youth, whose character will be found 
in VoU L p. 173, et seq. It is supposed to be 
descriptive of his own particular situation. 



Goodness Toan^s itself. 
And sweet affection proves the spring of woe. 

SHAK.BSPBARB. 

The character of Tioion of Athens presents a 
delineation of sudden change in the principles of 
human action, which, though drawn by the pen of 
Shakespeare himself, whose knowledge of the heart 
appears almost intuitive, has been censured as 
evtravagant and unnatural. The glowing g^e- 
rosity, the indefatigable friendship, the expaosire 
openness of soul, which mark the earlier features 
of the character of Timon, are suddenly, on a 
change of fortune, which discover treachery in his 
supposed friends, subverted to their foundation. 
The whole mental scene, shifting with rapidity and 
violence, presents in their room the most inveterate 

uid 
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tnd ferocious detestation directed against all matt- 
kind. Ill my mind, the poet has here only afforded 
nnot]>er proof of the keenness of tliat penetration, 
which, glancing through all the springs and mazes 
of the human soul, fixes the changing features of 
the mental portrait, and holds a mirror to nature 
herself. He perceived that on the ruins of our 
best feelings the temple of misanthropy h ever 
erected, the force of this truth he has exemplified 
by characters stamped with tiie kindliest affections 
of nature, containing those propensities oa which 
the fairest structure of human haziness is raised, 
in which those beoetits, so far fromt eoding to their 
proper end, ill-managed and abused, involve their 
possessors in delusion and misery, and naturally 
end in a frame of mind ioimical to mankind, and 
tncapable of felicity. 

Of these Timon ia One ; although inconsiderate 
oatentatbn forms a striking feature in the delinea- 
tion of Shakespeare, the violence of misanthropy 
is to be traced to other causes, and we are led to 
exclaim, from a thorough knowledge of his charac- 
ter, with the iailhful Flavius, 

PoorboDest Lord, brought low by hit own heart; 
Undone by goodness. - 

To follow the general idea of the poet more 
closely, to apply it more generally to human na- 
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ture at large, will probably reward oiif labour; 
For this purpose we may call up before our eyes 
the painful, though too common picture,' which the 
mind, where the glow of fancy triuinphs over rea- 
son, and the mere impulse of sensibility supersedes 
reflection and settled principle, exhibits in its pro- 
gress through the world. 

To a inind of high wrought feelings, and heated 
imagination, the entrance of life is fairy ground. 
The objects which solicit attention, viewed throu^ 
the medium of that elevated hope which youth 
alone inspires, shine with a brilliancy of tint not 
their own. The face of universal nature impresses 
the aout with secret influence, a delicious rapttirej 
which gives a new charm to being, and the heart, 
Intoxicated with its own sensations, expands with an 
■unbounded warmth to all existence. 
■ The desert of the world is decorated with the - 
fleeting visions of a raised and glowing fancy, while 
the eye rests, with unsuspicious wonder, on the 
splendid prospects which the magic of early expec- 
tation calls up on every side. Filled with {hat 
strong enthusiasm which elevates whilst it deludes, 
the mind soon is taught to feel, that in the crowd 
of pleasures, which court her acceptance, something 
is still deficient. The finer and more exalted ideas, 
which stimulate incessantly to action, are still with- 
•ut an object worthy of all their energy. Tha 
TOL. II. Z powers 
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powers of the soul languish, uid are depreseed, 
froiD the narrowness of the spbere in which tbey 
have yet moved, the master strings of the heart 
are yet untouched^ tlie higher, stronger passions c^ 
the breast are to be rouzed before the keenness of 
expectation cap be gratified. The charms of friend- 
ship, the delicate and intoxicatmg sensfidons whidi 
attend the first delicious emotions of the tender 
passion, rush on the ima^uation witii violence 
Id which even the energy of youthful ambition is 
feeble and impotent in comparison. It seems that 
but a dream of pleasure, a prospect of bliss, has 
been presented to the view, which friendship and 
love alone can realize and render perfect 

The enthusiast now looks eagerly around for tlie 
objectswhichaheart^yetunacqiuainted with the reali- 
ties of ttungs, and wound up to its highest pitch, tells 
turn are alone able to fill that void which still aches 
within the bosom. In the moment of delusioi^ the 
connections are formed which are to stamp exist- 
ence with happiness or misery in the extreme. A 
mind impulse overpowers deliberaUon, and th« 
iieart expands itself for tbe reception of inmates, 
whose valu^ it has not for a moment paused to 
ascertain, l^e measure of happitiess is now for a 
RKHoent full. The mind, coDscntts that the energy 
of sentiment no longer languishes in inaction, feds 
those wishes compteiaed, which tbe vividity of ima,- 
gioatioa 
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gination had before but imperfectly suggested, bnd 
yields without reserve to the novel emotions, which 
begin to make part of ite existence. On every side 
the heart ia cheered by the smile of affection, on 
every side the arms of friendship are expanded with 
inviting openness. 

The wand of deception creates a little world 
around, where nothing meets the eye but the mutual 
eliforts of emulative exertion, and the smile of bene- 
ficence exulting over its own work. And love t 
sacred love! who that has truly felt thy first pure^ 
and delicious influence, but learns, even if th€ 
object be delusion, that tlie few moments which thy 
power can confer, are of more value than wht^ ex- 
istences unanimated by thy holy and vital flames 

But this rapture is not to last The time is- to 
come when the prospect which depended on the 
influence of passion, however noble, and prejudice, 
however honest, shall melt away from the view. 
The mind, raised to a pitch of enjoyment above the 
reality of sublunary happiness, is in danger when 
the faces of things appear at once in tbdr proper 
colours, of sinking to a degree equally below it 
He, who in the glow of his earlier feelings, fieasted 
his eye with increasing transport, on the gay and 
captivating scenery, with which the creative powe^ 
of an ardent imagination had overspread the bar- 
renness of reality, now begins to ^d a thousand 
1 a littlf 
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little deceptions wear away. The insipidity and 
nakedness uf many an object, which, at a distance, 
bad attracted his eagerness, and roused the keen- 
ness of his passions, press so close upon him, that 
even prejudice and enthusiasm fait to operate the 
accustomed delusion. 

The little vanity, so often interwoven with the 
best natures, receives a variety of unexpected ajid 
grievous wounds. As the mists which clouded his 
better judgment retire, on every side he discovers 
with astonishment, that a dupe to self-deception, 
he has, like a blind idolater, fallen prostrate before 
the gaudy images his own hands have formed and 
decorated. He perceives, that he has walked in a 
world of his own creation, that life and man are 
Still before bJm to study, and he only recovers his 
cooler reason to feel the loss of that nicnjal eleva- 
tion, that brilliant perception of things, which, 
though ideal, were so dear to him. ^ 

But perhaps this is not all, nor dpes'^e discovery 
which scourges vanity, and detects the harmless fal- 
lacies of judgment, alone await him. Perhaps the 
hour of deception has treasured up disappointment 
more heavy and intolerable. What are bis sensations, 
if the truth he now begins anxiously and fearfully 
to. learn, is brought immediately home to his own 
bosom, and he is doomed to feel that the exalted 
and glowing ideas of friendship, which first ex- 
panded 
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nandfid his soul, shrink even in his view, and leave 
his breast void and desolate. When in the heart, 
which his earliest ideas had imaged as the residence 
of that sacred passion, the trial of experience 
detects hoUowiiess and falsehood. When it is his 
bitter lot to mark the progress of alienated affection, 
to watch the subsidence of cooling attachment, to 
feet the lies connected in an honest and unsuspi- 
cious bosom t^th all his first enjoyments of happi- 
ness, beginning one by one to untwine. When he 
is to groan under the pang of the heart, which ac- 
companies the tearing out of the thousand little 
habits of confidence, the innumerable kindly affec- 
tions, which long custom bad rooted in ttie sou), 
and made a part of the pleasantness of existence ; 
or when he is to experience the agony of the mo- 
ment when he, in whom the bosom fondly trusted, 
insults the confidence he has cruelly violated, and 
aggravates, by unfeeling mockery, the distress his 
perfidy has excited. 

But if this can be borne, perhaps the last and 
most fearful shock awaits him ; the tenderest strings 
of his soul are to be more cruelly rent, and the 
wound, which before smarted almost to madness, 
rendered at once incurable. There are finer and 
more exalted ties, comprehending the best feetings, 
the dearest relations of which our natures are capa- 
ble. Their severing ia accompanied by sensations 
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to which the wound of violated friendship itself U 
feeble, and, to mjixls of a certain frame, communi- 
(^atesthat deadly stroke, to which the power of all 
other humaD evils, would hare been inadequate. 
Such are those which unexpected treachery, from 
that quarter where the soul bad gathered up its best 
and teodprest hope, must call forth, and few are the 
hearts, round the ruggedness of whose nature so 
little of the softer feelings ^re entwined, as not tq 
feel Ibe full keenness of that wound which the tear* 
ing of the ties of love ioflicts, tliough its firmness 
bad been inaccessible to the force of cpminoa calft- 
mities. The distiess is more complicated and hbpe- 
less from its nature than any pther, and the pang« 
pf a thousand discordant passions are crouded and 
(lonceotrated into that terrible moment which dis- 
covers infidelity, where the confiding heart had fondly 
jested ail its prospects of happiness. Under othef 
Strokes of calamity the soul gaios force and digoity 
from the greatness of unmerited misfortune, and 
rouses every latent power to combat against evi{ 
fate. 

In the scbpol of distress the energies of the mint} - 
are disclosed, Dqd, learning pur qivn powers, we 
combat against the impression of adversity till we 
are able to contemn it. But here the sufferer find$ 
himself as it were waked suddenly from a dream of 
happiness to intolerable misery ; with bis mjnd un- 
iierye^ 
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nerved snd weakened by passion, all the resources 
of for^ude lying dormant, every tender sensation 
doubly acute, every softening feeling alive. From 
the object of tenderness and idolatry of one, whd^ 
was tlie wwld to bim, he at once finds himself 
a desert^ and despised being ; he sees his best 
and finest fedingB blasted for ever, his honest 
sources of pleasure and peace cut off at one stroke, 
nkb the terrible a^ravation tliat the tiand to wbicb 
alone he could look for comfort and healing under 
the wound of calamity, instead of bnng stretched 
out to save him, itself lodges the dagger in bis 
breast. 

He is- now alone^ The ties which bound bim to 
existeace, cruelly loosened before, are torn for ever 
by this last, worst stroke. The prospect which be- 
fore warmed his heart, is narrowed and darkened 
OB every side. Tbe journey of life is before hint 
dreary «id comfortless. The weary path of 
ru^ed labour remuns to be trodden, when the 
motives of activity aad tbe rewards of exertion 
have ceased to exist, wlien the keenness of expec- 
tation can no kniger be stimulated, and tbe spirit 
of enterprixe haf subsided into sullen indiSierence^ 
While he ruminates with agcmy on the past, he 
cbeerlenly looks forward to a gloomy liiturity, 
«nd bis foreboding ntind sees, id the ruin of his 

first 
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first and fondest hopes, the nolhingaeu of the 
visions of iuiaginattoo, the destruction of the 
thousand little schemes and prospects suggested, 
by an honest ambition, which the exultation of an 
heart uDtouched by calamity bad fondly and fear- 
lessly indulged. The recollection of those de- 
lusions, which cheated his unsuspecting youth, 
whispers for ever that safety is alone compatible 
with apathy, and cases his heart in impenetrable 
suspicion. A line of separation is drawn between 
bim and his species. 

Deceive^, insulted, wounded, frum that quarter 
where his heart had treasured up all hope, where 
his ideas of human excellence bad all concentered 
confidence in mankind, is in his eyes the wealcneas of 
despicable folly, or the extreme of desperate mad- 
ness. The principles of the soul, already unsettled, 
are soon shaken to their foundation. The milk of 
human liindness turns fast to gall ; while those 
' very passions, that fran)e of mind, which operated 
the first delusion, which stamped the features of 
unbounded friendship, of enthusiastic beneficence 
now all subverted, are applied to exalt the vio- 
lence of the opposite character. Under this stroke 
^.he self-loy«,, which might bear up against the 
common weight of calamity, receives an incur- 
i^bl? aijd raokiing wound, over which the soul 
gloomily 
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gloonoily broods. The' passions of the inisaa« 
tbrope stilt flaming witb violence, tend, as to « 
centre, to the aggravation of abhorrence and dis- 
trust of bis species, and he hates with a keenness 
and acrimony proportioned to the strength of dis- 
appointed feeling which marked bis entrance into 
life. 
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The following ImitaUons of tiie Ancients, by 
Milton and Pope, are pnoted from a. Manuscript 
of Gilbert Wakefield's, dated Warrington, April SO, 
1783. 

UlI/rON'S IMITATION OF THE ANCIENTS. 

Book I. V. 504. 
As when the snn 

In dim eclipse, disaitrom twilight thak 
On ka/f the ftatiom — 

LircAN. Pharbal. I. 543. 
, lavolretqne orbem ttnebris, genta^ue eoegit 
Dtiperare diem — 

Book I. V. 665.. 

The suddm blaae 
Far roand illanuned hell; highly thejr raged' 
Against the Hi^est, and fierce vith grasped arms 
Claahed on their sounding shields the din of war. 

LucRET. L. II. 325. 

Folgnr ibi ad coalom se tollit, totaqae circnni 
^re renidescit tellos, sabterqne, virfim vi, 
Excitor pedibos sonitus, damoreqne montes 
Ictei rejectant voces ad sidera mundi. 

Book II. V. 320. 
This horror will grow mild, this darkness li^t, 

& SOPHOC. 
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SoPHOG. Ajax. 397. 

)C(ijS<^ w <patvwtamw. 

Book III. V. 39. 
A» the wakefinl bM 
Sings darkling, and io shadiest corert IvM 
^Rrnea her noctnmal note — 

MoscHus. Id- in. 9. 

A^OVEf (El JTVKIVXaiy oSugOf^^VKl VOTl f fXXOIf. 

Book in. V. 217. 
JSe asked, b«t all the b«avenly q«ir« stood mate, 
Aod silence vas in tieaven. 

iL. X. 218. 

'Xl{ ff >6. •! $E oga vavTEf KKTiv pyevovTa muwfi. 
See also Berelations, ch^. Tiii. t. 1. 
" Tfiere WM ailence in bcBVflK about tha space of ^alf 
aa hpnr." 

Boot IV. V. 323. 
Adam the goodliest man of m^i. 

Vise. iEN. Vn. 56. 
Ante alios pnlcheirimns omittt 

V. 677. 

MiHions of spiritual creatures walk the earib 
{JnseeK. 

Hesioo, Op. et Di. 1.350. 

^Sav«rw Zjh©-, fuXamss ^twv M^^umm. 
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Ver. 764. 

Here Love his golden ihafU employs, here lights 

His constant lamp, and vaves his purple wings. 

Ovid Ahor. L.II.9. 34. 

Notai^e pnrpureus tela resumit amor. 

Agam, 

Art. Amand. I. S32. 
Porporem Bacchi comua pressit amor. 

Ver. 985. 

Satan alarmed, 

Callecting all his might dilated stood 

IJke Tenerifie or Atlas imremoved. 

ViBG. Mv. VI. 49. 

Rabie fera corda tument, majorque videri 

Kec mortale, &c. 

Book V. V. U. 
Sowed the earth with orient pearl. 
Apud Aristot. Poet. &. wS. Ed. Ox. 

Ver. 7. 
And the shrill matin song 
Ofbii^ on erery bough. 

SoPHoc. Elect. 18. 
Ew« ftiwt ^6tyi*»T og>i6wv o«f «. 

Ver. 165. 

Him first, him last, him midst, andwiUiout end. 

Theog. Sent. V. 3. 
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Ver.aOS. 

B« bonnteous still 

To give u8 only ^ood. 

Theog. V. 4. 

KXf Si 1^ ead^tc SHU. 

Ver.896. 

A.bdiel faithful found 

Among the faithless, &itb&il only he. 

SoFHOc. Elect. 1867. 

OiT®- 5y war' tw VQiXan eyu 
Movtv wpaoiv^tv wi-iot. 

Book VI. 233. 

Expert 
When to advance or stand. 
HoM. II. H. S37. 

Avrip t^eiv hi otS» y-i%<tsf »vi^)ir»ataiB 

Ver. 695. 

War wearied bath performed. 

ViRG. My. VII. 582. 

Martemque fatigant. 

Ver. 710. 
Go then thou mightiest, 
^Bcend my chariot, guide the rapid wheeb, 
lliat shake heaven's basis, bring forth all my war. 
My bow abd thunder, my ahnighty anna 
Gird on, and sword upon thy puissant thigh. 

Homer. Il XVI. 64. 
Tvm i'ufMin ftti ifut xXf ret nt^Ett Scdj, Sec. &c. 

Book 
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BookVn.T.422. 

Witfi claoj; despised the gronnd. 

HoBAT. Od. III. 2. 54. 

Udam 

Speruit Imnrom fngiente penn&. 

Ver. 496. 

Over land* with nnitaal «is|^ 

T fl%bt. 

CicBRo DB Nat. Deor. II. 49: 

Peniiia carsns avium leTatnr, 

Book Virr. V. 221. 

Speaking or mate all CMueliaess and grace 

Attend thee, and each word each motion forms. 



IQam qnicqnid agit, quoqno vestigia vertit 
Compoqit iortim iab8ei(nitnrqae decoc 

Ver. 316. 

Whom thou songhtst, I am. 

ViRG.iEN. 1.599. 

Coram qoem qneritoa, adsnm. 

Ver- 430. 

Gaast rais« thy crcatore to what height thoa wHt. 

HoRi Od. I. 35. 2. 

Preesens rel imo toUere de grada 



Hortale cofpuf . 
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Ver. 618. 
Tbeeattit 
Gave sign or gratolatioa' 

ViRO. Mv. IV. 168. 
Telhu et pronnba Juno 
Ihttt nganm. 

V.606. 
Uore gratefiil tban harmonions sonnd to th* e 
Hob. Sat. IL 5. 88- 
Ctnatne gntiot wuem 
Ooonpat bnnwiaia. 

Book XI. T. 605, 

Would either not acc^ 

life o^red. or mwd b«g to la; it iovm- 

Gr. Epio. 

Mnitwor' K TV dtnu* mwuui vmrofttYar. 
Ver. 657. 
Others tram the wall defend 
With dart and jordji), atmes. 

ViRG. Mv. X. 180. 
Hi jacaB*, illi certant defendere saxis. 
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We could subjoia m&ny other instances, but 
these may suffice to prove, that he who marked 
them was Qot confined to a very circumscribed path 
of reading. There are, however, some imitations 
by Pope, which appear worth preserving. 

Prologue to Sat. 
Pretty in amber to obseire Uie forms 
Of hairs, or straws, or dirt, or grabs, or worms, 
, The things we know are neiAer rich nor rare. 
But wonder how ,the devil they came there. 

Martial. VI. 15. '_ 

Dam Phaetont^ formica vagatar in nmbrft 

Implicait tennem snccina gutta feram. 
Sic modo qoBB fuerat viti contempta manente, 

Foneribo? facta est nunc pretiosa sxas. 

Essay on Mam, B. IV. 
Or why so long, if long in life can be. 
Lent heaven a parent to the poor and me. 

ViRG. Mv. X. 861. 

Phoebe din, res si qua dinmortalibus alia est 

Moral Essays, II. 
Dip in the rainbow, trick ber off in air, 
Chase a firm cloud, before it fall, and in it 
Catch «'er she change, this Cynthia of the minute. 

CoWLEY> 
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Cowley's David. 
He took for skin a cloud moat soft and brig;ht, 
Of a new rainbow ere it fret or fade, 
He choicest there cat out. 

Moral E&satsj III. 
Nature, as in duty bound, 
Dtiep hid this shining mischief under ground, 
But when by man's audacious labour won. 
Flamed forth this rival to its sire the sun. 

Cowley's David. 
Where the sun's fruitful beams gives metals births 
Where he the growth of fatal gold does see. 
Gold wJiioh alone more inflaeoce has than he. 

DUNCIAD, Book IV. 
Tis trae on words is still our whole debate. 
Dilute of me or te> of aut or at. 

Gr. Epig. in Athen. Lib. V. 

To afn, ig o^iviv, i^ to (aiv, «Se to mv. 

Windsor Forest. 
Hillt, vales, and woods, appear already crost, 
And e'er he starts a thousand steps are lost 

LucRET. II. 263. 
Nonne vides etiam patefactis tempore puncto 
Carceribus, non posse tamen prorampere equomm 
Vim cupidam tam desubito quam mens avet ipsa, 
Etseq. 

TOL. n, A a Raf 
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BAf B tit TUB LbCK. 
Trivid tbe snl^Ject, bat not so tiw (H^. 

ViEG. GeOKG. 
la tenoi labor, et tennis ntm ^oria. 

Windsor Forest, 337. 

first the famed authors of his aacieat name, 
Tbe winding Isis and tbe fruitful Thame ; 
llie Kennet svift, for silver eels renowned, 
Tbe Lvdden slow with verdant alders crowned, 
Cole whose dark stroams his flow'ry ialasds lav^ 
And cliailLj Wej that joOs a u£\kj «»ve; 
The blue traiuparent Vandalis appean, 
Tbe gidpliy Lee Ua sedgy tresies reus ; 
And sullen Mole, that bides his divuig flood. 
And silent Darent stained with Danish bh>od> 

CLXVDtAS IN Pbos, et Olyb. Cohs. V. 3S4. 
Indigeoas flavios, Italia quicunqoe sidierraot 
Uontibos, Alpinasque bibnnt de more pminaa, 
Vultnniusqae rapax, et Nar vitiatus odoro 
Solfure, tardatisqne suis erroribu^ nsens^ 
£t PhKtoDteae perpeaans danum ruinse, 
Endantu, flavnsqas tertna querceta Maiicje 
JUm et JEbtlJiB qui teiKporat «mi Gideaa. 

Art- of Ceit. 

Shxkea off the Avet, and rean laa reT»«Dd head. 

CLAtTMAN I. Stel. Cons. n. J27. 

despectaqne Musa: 
Celbi lerant. 



To 
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To r^nrt for s motamt (9 M<1^, the following 
Eimilitude will appesir very repiarkable. 

Bgpk TV. y. m^ 
A« iriieii io tbm lAo sail 
Beyond the Cape of Hope, aqd now sre paii 
Mozambic, pff at se& north-east winds blow 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 
Of Araby the blest, wife such delay 
Well pleased they slack their oourse, and many a lea^« 
Cheered with the grateftil smell, old Ocean smiles. 

DlODOHUS SiCULUS, L. III. c. 40. 

©CMC yap Tir f«iKT(u Ktu \ayii xpeirrani n vp®' snvrocra 

xou xivSaa nt; txa^uv ma6*iaeiS soa^w. Kai yap tous vap» 

ff OKI Tns' •mavTns asvnXaumvc— ~kst« •/«/] riiv iacpii»)l> ^px», 
WTOif <cvif*^ osvyei®-' yEvnrai, evfjkSaiyti tai *vq ran aixvp~ 
yotpopvii ScvS^y KCCi rwv aXXoi* ran TOiMirargr sviTmieofMiwt som- 

For the variety of fragrances which here is perpetually 
exhaled seems somewhat divine, and beyond the power of 
description ; for they who are sailing by, althongh at a con- 
siderable distance from the coast, cannot be insensible of 
this delight; for in the season of Spring, when the wind 
blows from the land, it brings with it to the contiguoas 
parts of the sea, the sweet fragrance of myrrh, and oUier 
aromatie shmbs. 



One 
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One more resemblance shall suffice^ 

Book VII. V. 488. 

The swan with arched neck 

Between her white wiogs mantling proudly, rows 

Her state with oary feet. 

SiLius Italicus, XIV. 190. 
Haod secns Eriduii stagnis ripSve Caystri. 
Innatat albcs olor, pronoque immobile corpus 
Dat fluTio, et pedibus tacitas eremigat undks. 



The 
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The lines which are subjoined are among the 
very iirst poetical productions of the late amiable 
Mr. Jerninghain. 

AN IRREGUIAR ODE 

Iir HONOUB OF MISS CAMPBELL, 
Bv Mr. 3 M, 

fVrittea Impromptu at Lady J— ^— — 'j Tea Table. 



Sir Armine*, when he looks at thee. 
Foists his house of Indostiy. 

2. 

One touch of thy celestial hand. 
The' shaded by tiij brownest glove, 
(Such is the powCT of mighty I<ove) 

Coasumes to atoms Mr. Brand f. 



Thy rising charms spread such alarms. 
That when of late to Berkeley-square X, 
(With conquests big) thou didit repair, 

• Sir Annine Wodehouse, Bart. 

t The Re». Mr. Brand. 

I Alluding to a ball at the Ductof* of B«Mifoft'», at which 
MIsiC. aHiisted, and to which her Grac« invited no young man, 
for Tear tliey Bhonld aaptivata Ihc haart of Lady EUz. Compton. 

. Intmt 
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Intent tby skill in dancing to display. 
The amorons yoath for fear kept all awBj, 



4, 

One of Ik* faHAAt ^9ns ef ver 
Btjll wears tby deep imprinted scar, 
lis Captain— what d'ye Call him-^Psha* 1 
The litUe A^utant— Fan^ew*. 

6. 

Then to Sqaallini Bro«ke t thon'rt s^ch a treat, 
The Doctor sweetly smiles, and does not — eat. 

6. 

And vhen you come to Gm^wAdr'SqQid'e, 
You make no small confusion there. 
Thy beauteous form too briskly urges 
^e throbbing pulse of Mr. Burges %, 



my bemity casts so warm a ray, 
That betui:? and bowels melt aw^. 
On warlike Alpe §, of the Militia, 
It had th' effect of strong magnesiar 

* Mr. Fanshaw, (iffbe Gnaid*. 
t The Itov. Dr. Brook*. 

4 Ur.HMK«i4i*4A, ofFiWwfcMt 
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Od Wisdom's calm sequestar'd seitt, 
Tho^st dat^d to rush vith impions feet. 
And ibere thon hsst been fondly thieving 
The heart that's due to Madam Stqihen*. 

». 

Kow cease, oh Muse, thy too ambitioas strain. 
To count her charms than still wonldst striii'e io vaiD, 
Wereyoo Uest wifli-thepen of the Bard of Feniayt,[^ 
Or the still keenw wit of Sir Hanson Bemey :^ 

* A {wece of sraodal na 'iSi. Leonard Buxton, ef Eutmk 
f The ee^ebntted TolUint. 
t SirH. B. of Kirl>:r, Bart. 
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TWO NOTABLE VOLUMES. 
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When this same eccentric work was drawing 
very near to its conclusion, it was objected by a 
friend, that something more explanatory of the 
contents of each chapter than the motto prefixed. 
appeared to be necessary. 

The Sexagenarian had himself already done this 
ID numerous instances; the Editor has supplied 
the rest, and this reader wilt be at no loss to dbtin- 
guish the hand Qf the tnaster from the humble one 
of the copyist. 
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MOTLEY CONTENTS 



TWO NOTABLE VOLUMES. 



CHAP. I. P. 1. 
ATaleofaTnb. 

CHAV. II. V. S. 

A Tendency to the Rhapsodioa] ; or. Much ado about 
Notbing. 

CHAP. III. p. IS. 

' A Friend in need is a Friend indeed, yet nothing hut 
vhat might Tery well have happened. 

CHAP. IV. P. It). 

Introduction to a rough Diamond, and espertenqe for 
ahoost the first time of a rude trial. 
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CHAP. V. P. fiS; 



Viev of Terra Incognita — Abases, absurdities, irregu- 
larities there prevalent. 



CHAP. VI. P. 33. 

Proves that Montaigne was probabljr in the right, vhen 
he observed, tbat " there should be some restraint of law 
against foolish and impertinent scribblers, as well as against 
vagabonds and idle persons." 



CHAP. vir. P. 38. 

Of High Folks and Low Folks— Rich People and Poor 
People— with certain Kicts which demonstrate that splendid 
talents and profound knowledge are not limited to rank 
or station. 

CHAP. viu. p. 48. 

Variety— as is the gardener such is the garden. 

A. wicked woman and an evil. 

Is three halfpence worse than the evil. 
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esAP. IX. r. j6^ 

*ru fn* 'tit pity^ pi^ 'tis, 'tk trns. 
First appearance of a really great man. 

Sapiens^ sibiqne imperiosns 
Qaem neqne panperies, oeqiie man, leque vincnla terrenty 
Besponsare cupidinibns, contenmere bonores. 
Fortis et in seipso totiis teres a(<)ue rotandns 
Externi ne qnid valeat per leve morari 
Ib qnen manca mit semper Fertnnu. 



CHAP. X' P. &i' 

Gtmt merit greetiy reirarAed. 

'&» rare fortone (says Montaigne') but of iaestistabf* 
•alaee, to bxve a worthy man, one of a sound jaJ ^mcM t, 
and of manners conformable to your own, vbo ta^ea de- 
l^t to be in yonr company. 



CHAP. XI. P. 71. 

Shakespeare's words true — • 

Tliere is a tide in the affairs of men 
Which taken at the flood leads on to fortune. 
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CHAP. Xll, P. 75. 

Brbgs to mind honest Joe Miller. A Bisbop in one of 
Ilk visitations noticed a fine healthy chobby boy playing in 
tiie chnrcb-yard. His Lordship cocked him nnder the 
chin, and asked htm of what trade he should like to be. 
A Bishop, relied the boy. A very good trade, letunied 
the Bishop, provided you can set ap for yourself, when 
^OQ are out of your time* 

CHAP. XIII. P. 80. 

Introd^iction to a physician, to vhom what Cicero, fn 
one of his letters to Atticos, has obs«-ved of his favourite 
physician Alexion, may be truly applied by all who knew 
him. Cicero is commnnicating to his friend the newa of 
Alexioa's deatli. 

O factum m^ de Alexiona 1 Incredible est quaatft ma 
molesti^ aflecerit, nee mebercale ex ea parte maxime quod 
plerique mecum : aul quem igitur te medicum cwifsres 1 
Quid mihi jam medico i aut si opus est taata i»opia est 1 
Amoran erga m^ humanitatem suavitatem<tne desidero. 

CHAP. XIV. P. tS4. 

Treats of a cortain personage vho despised the good 
(dd proverb, 

Nunquam enim tacuisse socet, nocet esse locutnjs. 

In othw words, 
If a word be wartli ona A^M, nlettoe » wwtlt tmo. 
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CUAF. XV. P. 92. 

Professes to be nmntellig^ble to the Editor. The anflior 
might have in mind a saying of Ihe Jews : 

Thy secretin thy pmoner ; if thon let it go, thoa art a 
prisoner to it. 

CHAP. XVI. P. 96. 

Silly enongh— First Love soon cored. 
Hie cheese was soft, and the hook would cot stick in 
it ; a proof of the adage, that 
Prosperity is very hard to bear. 

CHAP. XVII. P. 103. 

/fV//ftor>i— No liqHor! nor no credit! 
Tapvell — None Sir. Your dead father, 
Hy qao&dam master, was a man of worship, 

Bat he dying. 
And the twelve hundred a-year coming to you. 
Late Mr. Francis, now forlorn Wellborn, 
Yon had a m^ry time of 't ; hawks and honnds, 
With choice of running horses, mistresses. 
And other such extravagances. 
Your lands gone, and your credit not worth a token. 
Yon grew the common borrower ; no man escf^>ed 
Your paper pellets, — I in time 
May rise to be overseer of the poor. 
Which if I do, on your petition Wellborn, 
I may dlow yon thirteen peace a quarter. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVllI. P. 108. 

llie good effect! of method exomplified, wi& a setfanu 
warning against being entangled in law-goits, vUdi 
"catch fliei, andlet hornets go free." 

CHAP. XIX. P. 113. 

Ilie nuHiy of one ftlse stef>— ^ mod«ni Measalina. — 
" She fint made love in private as is the common use, but 
bringing her boBineaa aboat with too mnch ease, she soon 
scorned that way, and preteutly fdl to making open lore." 

CHAP. XX. P. 118. 

Conceoaa pndet ira via. — LewtMid sommA nNBded.— 
Early pr^tutices not easQy Ibraaken. 

CHAP. XXI. P. 123. 

A very interesting and amiable character— 
Who voold not sing for Lycidatt 

CHAP. XXII. P. 131. 

pMton^s fkraara not always ill bestowed. 
S«ipiBi Pol ipse fingit fertnnam aibl. 
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GHAF^XXllt. P. 136. 
: A vMy vkinuicsl. but most teprolMble e<^eetio> rf 

" If he be Cesar, let him boldly ikvA himatHf the great- 
est captun in the world." 

" Preanmption is divided into two, parte: the one in 
setting too great a value upon ourselves, and the other in 
■attiMg too little « tbIim apob odriets." ' 

CHAP. XXlV. p. 141. 

He reader is introdaced to a phoenomenon of a very 
differmt kind from the Comet which Uazed and scon^ied 
in the hist chapter^ 

CHAP. XXV. P. 1*7. 

A Blue Stockings Dame of th^ very highest order, yclept 
Honiadea.— " Her hnmour as fantastic as her diet No- 
thing th|t is Engl|di most cune near her. Allher delight 
is in foreign iwjiertiiieBcies. SW» for any 4ing that 
comes from beyond sea. She most have some decayed 
persons of qnaliQ'^ about her, for the Commons of Engliuid 
are the strangest 'creature." 
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EiiAP. XxVl. p. 154. 

A young geBtleiDEtn fedrh to noUitDg, 
Forty narks a-yeiri wliicb I call nothm^^ 
EuDUgii how to bby i Bflrbny. 

Present !ilm with a chair, 
The best attoulaace — tl^ best itia}(. — sometime 
Two glasses of Canary — 
The ptireai air* aod tbd sharpest kirite. 

cttAt. XXVII. P. 157. 

Proves the <Ad Erasmian adai^e — Mos qdh nni fidit 
tuttroi 

CHAP, xxv-iti. P. I6i. 

The.wtorld is (says Montaigne) a school of iuquisitioti. 
tt is net who shidl cany the riog', bat who shall ran the 
best Goarsefl. 

CHAP. XXlX. P. 169. 

■ A n«w path opened in the jrilgrimage of life — Beggars 
must not be choosers — rather ritapsodicd in parts; An 
old saw exemplified, " Chi ba amor ael petto ha 1* 
eprone ne i franchi " Atiter. - ' ~ 
Jf e who has love in his breast has spun in Ins dide. 
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QHAP. XXX. F. 173. 

The tear my Xann sheds utnie. 

For seldom sball she hear a tal« 
So sad, so tender, and so tme. 

CHAF; XXXI. P. 180, 

Fox-hunting parsons not always coarse, rade, or UUte^ 
rate. Hen of elegant Ifirth, education, and acc<»nplish- 
nents, not always polished in their manners, or attraidivi 
ia their oatward appearance. 

CHAP. XXXZL P, IS9. 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene. 
The dark nnfothomed cares of ocean bearr 
Full ma^y a flower is bora to blush unteeB. 
And waste it sweetness in the desert air. 



CHAF. xxxiir. p. 194. 

Miles Romane, .^gyptom cave,, say the SybUUne books, 
n^e are who i^ply the phrase to Pomp^ alone, who 
lost his life by IrustiBg himself in Egypt. Its better inler- 
pretation seems to be, that the ^entinacy and luxury of 
this enerrating coontry was likdy to prove pcmicions to 
the Roman Teterans, accostomed to hard Sue, and rigid 
discipUne ; and in this sense, may be applied to the arriTal 
for the first time of any inexperienced young man in &» 
Bng^ metropt^. 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXXIV. P. I99> 

A new Dramatis Persona introclaced nptm the stage, 
who in his time subsequently proved the Roscius of his 
day. No pretemataral appearances marked the infancy 
of Person, though it is told of Roscius, that vheu in his 
cradle, his nurse discovered a serpent twined roood bis 
bosom, vbicb of course indnccd the Hamspices to foretel, 
nihS illo puero clarius, nihil nobilius fere. 

CHAP. XXXV. P. S04. 

CLUP. XXXVJ. P. SIl. 

CHAP. XXXVII. P. Sl(>. 

CHAP. XXXVIII. P. S27* 

CHAP. XXXIX. B. &35. 

Qa the same snlyect. " I kner him veil Horatio," 



CHAP. XL. P. 244. 

Wha«tti is demonstrated the truth of tha'prarerb, 

" Qo) CUD aapieutibas versatur, aliens ^t," 

« wdl as that sayinf^ among the Jews, 

" If I had not lifted np die stone, yoa would notbare 
finutd tite^ewii." 
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PIIAP. XI.L F. Sjfl. 

A modern Gracclius. 

See Gifford'a Juv6:ial, p. 38, note. 

The Gracchi were brothers, iiobly descended, and virtu^ 
oQsly educated, but unrortunately too ambitions . Cieqai;^ 
in short born near a century before tlieir time. They pro 
posed an Agrarian law (Spencean) and to get it passed, 
stmck at the root of tliat liberty of which t^ey professed 
themselves the champions, conceiving, perliaps, with other 
basty reformers, that thf end jnstified the means. They 
were mnrdered with every circniHstaiice of barbarity ; 'H-? 
beiiua G. in the,inid|t of hit tbllpwerB, by Scipio Nasica, 
and Cains G- some time efter^ Ify p. mob mpre powertiil 
and more profligate than Ms own. The hero of this chap- 
ter died misenibly in banishment at Botany Bay, a just 
viftim to the offended faws of I)is country. 

CHAP. XLII, P. 2fi5. 

The subject of this chapter is well explained by an old 
Greek ceremony. It was tlie custom at Athens to intror 
duce at the marrif gc ceremony ai boy who was covered with 
piickty branches, and the common aporn, and carrying in 
his hand baskets full of bread ; he was taught to exclaim, 
eifiiyot xxtovji ivptni anuiioi , su mw^ as to say, I h^ve ex^ 
changed the bad, Uiat is, Uioras 4iid acorns, Jbr g<ood, or 
in otiier words, for bread. Nor is it less- to the purpose 
to add, that these also were the terms used by those who 
were initiated into tlie Eleusinian mysteries — sifvyon k«kov. 
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euAF, xuii. P. 274. 



Tbe same subject continued. 
" There could be no great ones if there vere no little." 



CHAP. XXTV. P. SBI. 

The sfime stil^ect. 

Familiar Episties. 
By the "way, it is an error to call Cicero's Epistles, 
Fomihar Epistles. EpistoUe ad fomiliares, has a distinct 
neanmg. 



CHAP. *E.v, p. S9S. 

XreeSiy great mm. 

With a fair wind how steadily and cheerily the vessel 
scud« along. It is not easy to estimate the value <^ die 
help of Theseus; did he not assist Meleager in the 
(testmction of the Caledonian boarT What, without his 
aid, could Perithous have done in his battle with the Cea- 
taors, or Hercules in his contest widi the Amazoos ? 
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CHAF. XLVI. P. 505. 

Virgil teOa m tliat Jnpiter was lo iodigiumt with Eseu- 
lapins for reitonng Hippolitas to life, that he struck him 
dead with his thunder, 

Nsm Pater Onmipotens aliqnem tndignatos ab nmbris 
Mortalem infentis ad lumioa surgere vit«. 
Ipse repertorein medicinn iratus et artis 
Flonune PhoBbeginam Stygias detmsit ad iindas. 

What rare pnnishmeDts would be oot have devised for 
the accomplished individuala here recapitulated. 

CHAP. ZLVII. P. 314. 

The same sulgeet 
The first pervonage who is here introdncod »i|jht ex* 
daim, 

lAborutn (morbomm) 
NuUa mihi nova nunc facies inopinaqae sargit 
Omnia pnecepi atqae animo mecnm ante peregi. 

Of the rest, of all of whom il is well known how much 
tlieir skill and experience have contributed to sooth and 
soften the calamities of their contemporaries, it is impossi- 
ble not to be a little out of humour with that surly old fel- 
low, Cato the C«isor. 110 his time the Romans knew 
nothing of physicians or physic. Iliey were introduced 
when he was in office, and after a trial ttani^ed at bis in- 
terposition. Here (says the veteran) have I lived to be 
fourscore and five, and here too is my wife in extrd^me old 
atrer and we neither of us ever had or wanted physician or 
phytic. Let tbem go about their boatness. 
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CHAP. XI.TIII. P. 393. 

To tbis part oftbe work, and to this, and some of the 
snbseqaent duqtters, the title of one of the comedies of 
AriBtophanes might not unaptly be applied, viz . The Ecole- 
aiaznrie, or Women assembling themselves together- H.ere 
&ey will be found assembled of aR ages, ranks, conditionsf 
and talents, in almost every variety of that variens sex; 
Widovi, Matrons, Virgins, Fbilosophers, Politicians, and 
Poett. The Sexagenarian was a wdl-knowra advocate for 
the sex, the reader most not therefore expect any of those 
hard, wicked, and abusive adages about them, such as tiw 
tiiree greatest evils, ara ^re. Water, Woman. There 
are three things which are good for nothing without much 
beating, a walDat>tree, an ass, and a woman. A man of 
straw is worth' a woman of gold. Three women and a 
goose make a market. Fie on such vile slanderers ! ! ! — ■ 
No! no ! different opinions will be found here : the maxim 
here prevalent is, that there is no paradiie without women, 
and that England is the paradise of women. But here a 
paradox oocnrs. Here is no country in which women 
have so much influence, nor any language which contains 
such numerous and abusive reproaches upon woinen as our 



CHAP. XLIX. P. 333. 

Striking contrasts to ^e Portrait exhibited in the fonner 
chi^ta. 
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, CHAr. L. p. 338. 

The same subject, with a r^resentation of similar 
Tirtues exemplified in such trials. 

As may sfurtle veil bnt not astound 

The virtaoDs mind, that ever walki attoided 

By a strong siding champion Conscience. 



CHAP. Lf. P. 348. 

liight not she who is concisely characterised in t)M 
tbaptet haieexslaimed. 

Mortals flwt would fojiew we. 
Lore Virtae, she altme is free ; 
She con teach joo hew to diiab 
Higher Uian the apfaery ofaime ; 
Or if Virtne feeble were, 
Heavm itsftf would vtoop to her. 



CHAF. UI. P. 347- 

That same Mr. Pope, who was an arch slanderer of the 
sex, impadently says, that most women have no characters 
at all. Here we are introdoced to a lady ^o appears to 
have combined almost every character in mie, A Philoso- 
pher, and at the same time obedient to the &rst in^nlse of 
the passions. A writer on the subject of edncation, and yet 
-dolatiBg in her own pason the ties of aoral obl^atico, as 
established in society. An advocate for the best principles 
that can direct the bnmau heart, and a slave to the worst. 

Som» 
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Some of the sages of old lield that the body of y 
was formed by th8,good,'aiid herjnind by the evil Princh 
pie. Sach heretical dopttioev wiU fcid no advocates here, 
although the chapter and character More ua in»y brin^ 
them tp reinerabrance, 



CHAP. UH. P. 356. 

"Hie reader will hore be reminded of tlie story of NaioU- 
sus, so prettily told by Ovid iip (be third book of his Meta> 
piorphoses, and more particularly of hjs soliloquy on coiw- 
templating his owo image in the fountain. The lady whote 
portrait is given in the jt^apter which precedes, and sho 
who is h^ee first introduced, qay be su|^osed to addrest 
to one another the following wprds of Naroissns, having 
been as it were, ni» ^x*i- 

Cum dsi, arrides : lacbrj-mas quoque seepe notavi 
Me lachrymaiite tuas : nutu quoque signa remittis. 
In te ego sum, sensi — 
Nunc duo Concordes anuna moriemur in una. 
. Nay, it is not quite impossible, but as it is an observar 
Ifon of one of the old commentators upon Plato, that 
'* Foriciu Triplex intHsaolubilis est," but that the third 
iRdy also may exuh at bdng considered as one of the , 
(umpiiTsfote fraternity. 

Hoc est quod dicitur illud 
Fraterpum vere dulce sodalitlam. 
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CHAP. tiv. V. 367. 
CHAF. tv. r. 375. 
CHAP. ivi. p. 378. 

These lliree chapters contais ample matter for a modem 
Bovd, at least of Hiree volames. It would be easy to in* 
trodace a kw epiiiades of grAat, and proud, and luifeelinff 
relations, of prospects blighte^l, bnpes disappointed, am- 
bition marred, and soforth, and many a circnlatlng library 
mtHi be made to r^oice. The only objection seems to 
be, that what b here related, is true, lliere actnally was 
a fbmsle so \arious, so eccentric, and yet so lovely. A 
doD^ty candidate for a generalship as fimtastical, as con- 
eehed, and aa amorous ; a poet, so characterized by inge< 
nioflsfreasy; relations as prond, as stupid and as unfeeling, 
vilit under Dramatis Persone of corresponding pecu^ 
liaritjes. 

CHAF. LVII. P. 3S4. 

TUm anciaits had gome very perverse and out of the way 
phrases about women. They would sometimes talk of a 
Chalcidiao wife, which is variously inter[»eted, as meaningf 
a very jHvUfic wife, or as applying' to one who is the cause 
of modi contention and animosity. They had abo a saying 
•r a Thessalian wife, which meant neither more uor less 
tiian a witch. Hiey would also wickedly say, that a vomati 
never did any tbiiig in moderatioD, and that if she played at 
dice, ^le always threw worse or better than any body else. 
But of all their pithy sayings on this pithy subject, it is not 
easy to find one wUch will apply to the character Iiere 
mtrodnced. Teroice may perhaps belp as — " O pergiit 
ntlKer esse." 

CHAP. 
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CHAP. LViir. p. 388. 

DeciJ.— Master bid me not come \ritbont tbe proof. 
here's Mr. Oozzle, the translator, never keeps me « 
■unate, unless die poor gentleman happens to bo fuddled. 

Author. — Why you Kttle sooty, snivelling, diabnlieal 
poppy, is it not sujficient to be plagued with the stupidity 
of your absord master, but I must be pestered with your 
fanpertine^ce. 

Devil. — Impertinence! Marry come up, I keep as good 
eompany as your worship every day in the year. There's 
Mr. Clench, in Little Britain, does not think it beneath 
him to take part of a pot of porter with me, though ha 
haa vroto two volomes of lives in quarto, and has a folio 
A.coiiun; oat in numbers. 



CHAP. LIX. P. 394. 

A female introduced who cares for no maD, but boaat* 
tiiiit her protectors are Title-page the pnUisber, Vamp 
the bookadler, and Index the printer. A moat nobla 
triumTirate ! 

CUAP. ix. P. S99. 

la aught ao £ur 
In all file dewy landscapes of the Spring, 
In the bri^t eye of Heaper in the mom. 
In Nature's fairest forms is augfat ao &ir ' 

M Virtne'q fneadsbip. 
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More mtblhoe 
Tlid queen-like pwtner moved ; the prime of agd 
Coinpiised her steps ; the presence of « god^ 
High OQ the circle of her brov wthrooed. 
From ea>-.h majestic motion d«rtcd awe. 
Devoted awe 1 

CHAP. LXI. P. 405. 

The qaotatiOD abore ia intended to coti4HfidieBd ik«, 
talyect of thi> chapter also. 

The parties may be conceived as addrenini; eoe onethw 
in the words of Plsutos. 

, Certe ego quod te amo, operam misqaaiii nwUiu p«tai 

ponere. 

Bene igitur ratio accepte atqae expexisi inter Besooavesit 

' Ta me amaa— ego tn amo { merito id fieri uterqae exis- 

tumat 

Hsec qui ^ndeiit, gwutedat perpetao sbo sempa bono^ 

CHAP. LxJi. P. 409. '•- 

" That little which is good fills the treBclwr." 

CHAP. LXIlI. l>i'4ri. 

Moliere — fumisbes na widi a very apt motto for &a- 
portrait here delineated. 
Que du nom de Garaote oA hoiiore iA tans Iieas, 
Fachez aiui qne moi de vous niontrer 9a fltta ' 
Aspirez aux chartes qui sont dans la fanffle, '" " 

fit 
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£t Tons re&dez aeosible aox charmaotes douceurs, 
Que Tamour de I'etude epanckes — dans les coeurs; 
LoiD d'etre anx. loix d'un bonuqe en etclave ass^vie, 
Hariez! toub, ma soenr a la pliilosopbie. 
Qui wias tnonte att-^tenns de loat le genre-hanuun, 
JBt donse a la raiaoo t^£inpire Suverain. 

CHAP. LXIV. P. 415. 

Ambo flgrentes etatibos. i 
Et certare pares et responds 

By the way it may be asked, as a i 
tion, at what period did these same J 
cfaaracter? In primitiTe times, thei 
mi^ty stupid people, celebrated^ 
becaitke, as poets. Atfaenffius tell^ 
mnsic, and refused to receive the art 
also, in bis Treatise on Astrology, relates that tbey were 
the only people who refused and despised it, and professed 
themaelres to be of greater antiquity than the moon. 

Hie Tragi-Comedy rf the FoeminsB Concurientes, at 
women assembling themselves together, here concludes. 

CHAP. Lxv. P. 420. 

Of the venerable personage here depicted, it may b« 
truly said, (hat be 

Sinks to the grave by nnperc^ved decay, 
While resignation gently slopes the way. 
And ail his prospects bright'oing to the last, 
, . His heaven commences &e this world be past. 

CHAP. 

6 
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CHAP. IXVI. p. 4S5. 

" As one wbo destiu'd, froi^ his friends to part. 
Regrets bis loss, yet hopes again, wewhtle 
To shaie their converse, attd enjoy their smile* 
And tempers, as he may, affliction's dart. 
Thns loved associates. 
Teachers of wisdom, 
I now resign you, nor vilh fainting heart. 
For pass a few short years, or days, or hours. 
And h[q[>pier seasons, may their dawn nnfold. 
And an your sacred feRowihip restore, 
WliGtt-fi^^ from earth, onlimited its powers, 
Uittd. shall wftft"g|H|d. direct oommnnicm hoU^ 
And kindred spirit^ ineet4&F^ »<* vawe.". 
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POSTSCRIPT 



SECOND EDITION OF THE SEXAGENARIA>J>^ 



XT bavrDg been supposed tbal tbe person 
who supplied the former Postscript, was 
tbe Editor of this work, it is hereby de- 
clared that the writer of that Postscript 
had no connection whatever with its pub> 
licatioD, nor is in any respect answerable 
for its contents. Though the volumes, 
after the whole was printed, were lent to 
bim by their author, yet his opinion was 
never either requested or given as to the 
propriety of publishing the whole, or as to 
the expediency of altering any particular 
part. He was not indeed enabled to form 
any real judgment on the matter, as there 
were very few parts which he could at that 
time understand, not having been entrusted 
with the names of the personages to whom 
allusion was made. Nor even if he had 
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